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The preparation of the following work was suggested by the 
interested inquiries of a group of joung people, concerning the 
productions and styles of the great masters of art, whose names 
only were familiar to them. The aim has been, to avoid on the 
one hand the dryness of the mere dictionary, and on the other, 
the anecdote and detail of biography ; in a word, to present a 
brief account of the most eminent artists merely as artists, giv- 
ing, at the same time, a view of the rise and progress of art in 
different countries. The principle of selection from the desultory 
fields of art literature, kept constantly in view, has been to ad- 
mit little that has not a critical bearing, and thus a tendency to 
develope the taste. Many a volume has been rifled of every 
tangible and informing idea, while its details of mere narrative 
have necessarily, from the limits of the work designed, been al- 
most wholly rejected. This element of the volume fits it espe- 
cially for a text-book in schools, where it might advantageously 
precede the critical works of Kaimes, Alison and Burke, now in 
vogue ; here theory is superseded by the analysis of artistic 
principles actually developed. The study of the book has been 
found to produce a decided improvement in the written compo- 
sitions of the classes that have used it. Without cramping the 
mind with specific rules, it has served to awaken an insight into 
the primary laws of construction, which are the same in literature 
and art. 
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The man wHo is a true lorer of the fine arts, it 
generally benevolent and cheerful, not seldom also is 
he a passionate admirer of nature, and often a deyout 
worshipper of the great Author of all that is beautiM 
and good. The man who is a sensualist, who chooses 
his companions among dissolute and profligate men, 
whose chief care is that his table should be well fur- 
nished with delicious viands, whose eye lights up only 
when bottles and glasses begin to rattle, whose cheeks 
are streaked with the unnatural redness of high living, 
is rarely a lover of art— unless it be the art of cooking, 
or making punch. Neither does the miser care for 
scnipture or fer painting. Your true money-lover 
despises the fine arts; he likes weU enough to pass 
his grasping and shrivelled fingers oter the stamped 
guinea^ but the deamess of its relief and the muaio of 
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its ring, charm him only because they speak of full 
weight in the gold. And so it is with the treacherous, 
the cruel, the slj, and the crafty ; their selfish and corrupt 
passions unfit them for the tranquil enjoyment of the 
arts, which are in their nature social, kindly, and purify- 
ing, inclining those who are much engaged in them to 
refined studies, to a generous frankness, a &ee imparting 
to others of the pleasures enjoyed. 

The study of the fine arts having then an elevating 
and softening influence, a tendency to render man less 
sensual, more benevolent, more alive to the beauties of 
nature and truth, should be as generally cultivated as 
possible. 

The following work is intended to diffuse a taste for 
such studies, by gathering into a small compass, and 
making accessible to all, that information which before 
was scattered through many voluminous and expensive 
publications. It is a comprehensive glance at the whole 
history of art, especially as exhibited in the lives of its 
most eminent professors, in all ages, and in every, depart- 
ment While it embraces so wide a field, it is at the 
same time clear, concise, and richly attractive in its details. 
By its simple and natural arrangement, its complete* 
niess in all its parts, and by the ease with which any 
dass of art| era^ or individual artist, may be referred to^ 
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&e work is rendered admirable for popular use. For 
.ihe same reason it might be introduced, with great 
advantage, as a text-book, into the higher schools and 
academies. 

At the present time, and in otir own conntry, almost 
eyierj one has some Acquaintance with art ; and numbers 
will be glad to possess a book .which presents such' an 
amount of information on the subject which interests 
them ; so well arranged, so varied, lively, and picturesque, 
in the matter, and couched in a style which evinces an 
earnest enthusiasm for the arts, and an extended knowl* 
edge of their masterpieces. It is the fruit of the leisure 
hours of a lady, who, while employed upon it, was practi* 
cally engaged with the palette and colours. It need^ no 
argument to persuade us, that one who is actually con- 
versant with the progress of an artist's studies, should be 
the best able to describe them ; that one who has passed 
through the lessons of the studio, traced the careful out- 
line, touched in the first faint shades, and then the deep 
and powerful relief, and brought out the living character 
and expression, by colours vivid and truthful — ^who is, 
in a word, an artist, should be able to spread before us 
with the greatest charm and force, the incidents of artistic 
life, and the varied effects their works have produced on 
the mind. 
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The work makes no pzetenBioii to entize oziginalitj; 
mudi of the labour liaa been that of caraful compilation, 
and the patient invertigation, and ddioate, diacriminating 
taste, by means of .which so great an amount of confused 
material has been adapted and arranged into <me complete 
whole, without marring its inteocesi^ but zaiber heightening 
iti is woorihy of all praise. 

D.H. 
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0810117 OF THE FINE ABIB. 

Thb word art, derived from the Latin ortei, ikiU with the 
hand, used in its higher acceptation, is applied to the creations 
of the imagination, by whioh nature is reprodnced in new ibrraa 
and combinations, ,and refers rather to the emanations of the 
mind and heart, than to the mechanical dexterity of the hand. 

Ornamental Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Poetry, and 
Music, in distinction firom the merely useful arts, are called fine, 
or beautiful arts. Their prime object is the elation and devel- 
opment of beauty in all its subtle ferms and eranescent hues. 
The vast cathedral, the pencilling of a rose*leaf, the peal of the 
organ, and the spirit harmonies of verse, alike come within their 
scope. They are addresaed through the eye and the ear to that 
fine inner sense, which can ieize the meaning of the artist from 
his inanimate handiwork, and sympathize with the oflSBpring of 
his imagination as if they were living realities, 

*Oivk^ Tirtae a new birth, 
▲ad a Hfe that ne'er grows eld." 
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Art enduring. — ^First prmctisera. — Grecian apologue. 

The idea of their enduringnesB, also hinds ub hy an indefinite 
sympathy with all who ever have, or who ever will, ponder with 
delight the same visions of heauty, and gratifies 



** That instinct of our kind, 
To link in common with our own 
The univerBal mind." 

Although the sources of the fine arts are to he traced to 
primal faculties of the mind, as certainly as mathematical and 
logical sciences, it may not he uninteresting to endeavotr to trace 
their first developments, and to glance at the myths of the 
ancients, in regard to their origin. ''Opinions have difiered, 
as to what people first practised the fine arts ; hut it is an unneces- 
sary inquiry, as the love of the heautiful is innate with all. Love, 
celehrated hy the mythologists as the governor of nature, was the 
parent of the arts ; and music after their system was his first- 
horn. According to a Grecian apologue, a young girl was the 
first artist, who, perceiving the profile of her lover cast on the 
wall hy the strong light of a lamp, drew the first recorded outline 
from this cherished ohject of her affections. From such a slight 
heginning, according to the fahle, arose those arts whose softening 
and humanizing qualities have moderated the harharism of man, 
and alleviated the disastrous effects of vice ; those arts hy which 
an inspired musician appeased, with the tones of his harp, the 
ragings of a harharous prince ; hy which a poet, hy an ingenious 
apologue, recalled a mob to truth and reason; by which the 
sculptor and the painter, under the veil of pathetic allegory, 
presented to the depraved the forgotten traits of virtue." 

There is a simple story which ascribes the origin of the Corin- 
thian capital to Callimachus. A votive haaket of flowers waa 
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The NiDe.-*-Prometbean fire. — Egyptian prMsthood 

lefl on the grave of a young Corinthian girl, around vhioh the 
graceful leaves of the acanthus grew, and suggested to her lover 
the idea of the capital of the most superb of the Grecian orders. 

In the Grecian mythology, the sacred Nine of Pieria, who 
presided over the liberal arts, were the ofispring of Heaven and 
Earth, and infused into the productions of mortals, who drank 
iiom their consecrated fountains, the influence of their celestial 
origin, until their works often partook more of heaven than 
earth. And the Promethean fire that aroused the souls of men in 
the in&ncy of time, failed not to awaken the jealousy of Olympus. 

Hermes, or Mercury, may be regarded as, in some degree, a 
personification of the Egyptian priesthood. He was designated 
by the name Thot, which signifies in the Egyptian language, an 
assembly ; and more particularly one composed of sages and 
educated persons, the sacerdotal college of city or temple. Thus 
the collective priesthood of Egypt, personified and considered as 
unity, was represented by an imaginary being, to whom was 
ascribed the invention of language and writing, which he had 
brought from the skies and imparted to man, as well as the 
origin of geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, medicine, music, 
rhythm, the institution of religion, sacred processions, the intro- 
duction of gymnastic exercises, and, finally, the less indispensable, 
though not less valuable, arts of arcliitecture, sculpture, and 
painting. So many volumes were attributed to him, that no 
human being could possibly have composed them. All the 
successive improvements in astronomy, and, generally speaking, 
the labours of every age, became his peculiar property, and added 
to his glor}'. In this way, the names of individuals were lost in 
the numerous order of priests, and the merit which each one had 
acquired by his observations and labours turned to the advantage 
of the whole sacerdotal association, in being ascribed to its 
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Lyre^ — ^Eden. — ^Art aa ciEort— ^ubaL — ^Ark. 

tutelary geniiu. Mercury was' the inrentor of the lyre. " The 
Nile," says ApollodoruB, *' after its overflow, left on the Bhore a 
tortoise, the flesh of which heing dried and wasted hy the sun, 
nothing was left within the shell but nerves and cartilages, and 
these being contracted, were rendered sonorous. Mercury, hap- 
pening to strike his foot against the shell, was so pleased with 
the sound it produced, that it suggested to him the idea of a lyre, 
which he afterwards constructed in the form of a tortoise." 

As soon as the physical necessities of man were supplied, the 
no less importunate cravings of his inteLectual nature ealkd for 
gratification. However long, Adam and Eve may have dwelt in 
the garden of delights, before the fall, we can hardly suppose that 
they turned their attention in any way to art. Their souls in 
perfect harmony with the faultless nature around them, they 
could have no further wants to be supplied by human invention. 
And art, in its highest exercise, seems to be an effort to realize 
and develop a vision of beauty, that haunts the soul as some 
relic of a pristine state of greater glory and perfection. The 
struggle is indeed often a fruitless one, the paradisiacal memories, 
if I may be allowed the expression, float in mystic grace through 
the brain of the artist, but the material vehicle stubbornly 
refuses to embody them in all their ideal loveliness. 

Soon after man had fallen trom a state of innocence, we read 
of his practising the arts. Cain, we are told, built a city ; and 
Jubal, in the seventh generation from Adam, was the father of 
all such as handle the harp and organ ; his brother, Tubal Cain, 
was an instructor of every artificer in brass and iron. The vast 
fabric which Noah framed, with first, second, and third stories, 
proves that the mechanical arts, at least, had in his day reached 
A high degree of perfection. Immediately aXtei the deluge, the 
bold and stupendous attempt to rear the tower on the plains of 
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Tower of BabeL—Templ68.-^I>eriTatiofi of stjlea. — ^Eg^ptian. 

(^inar, which was ia its failure called the Tower ci Babel, 
shows that the vigorous mind of the youthful world could grasp 
great ideas, and feared no difficulties. And among their cunning 
workmen, there is, from the experience of all ages, every reason 
to suppose that there were some in whom the creative energies 
of the imagination stirred, until they were prompted to use the 
skill acquired with tools and instruments, in the production of 
mere ornament and objects which could minister only to the 
gratification of the fancy. 

It was, doubtless, the efibrt to erect a fit dwelling-place hr 
Deity, or for gods many, that first called forth the ingenuity of 
man to any extraordinary di8pla7 of architectural skill. This 
attempt was not only a natural consequence of the desire to 
pay honour to superior beings, but it had a foundation in the 
philosophy of our moral nature. For the efiect of fine archi- 
tecture is to give an elevated tone to the feelings, raising them 
above the ordinary things of life. The exhilntion of beautifiil 
proportions, of strength, firmness, durability, and loftiness,, calls 
forth corresponding emotions, and tends to develop the latent 
powers of the soul by association and sympathy. It makes man 
forget the presence of his fellow, and prompts him to seek 
coromnnion with a higher power. 

The Egyptian style of arohitecture seems to have derived its 
characteristics from the caves and excavations in which their 
forefathers dwelt ; the G-recian, firom the wooden cabin, the 
trunks of trees forming the models for the columns which alwa3rs 
adorn their finest edifices ; while the Gothic style has for its type 
the overarohing glades of dense forests. * 

That the distinctive arohitecture of a nation takes its rise, in 
a great measure, firom the intellectual character of its people, 
may be seen by the Tarions styles that have prevailed in difierent 
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iDdion.— Grecian. — Gothic — Children imaginatiTC. 



oountrieB and ages. The ponderoujs colossal architecture of tho 
Egyptians, excluding the hght of day^ gloomy and grand, but 
never soaring from the earth, except in the pyramids, the extent 
of whose ground-plan takes away the idea of extraordinary 
height, might almost suggest to us the nature of their govern- 
ment — despotic and iron-handed ; and of their religion — ^grovel- 
ling and mysterious. 

Indian architecture is slight, tapering, and grotesque ; ani we 
. find that their government is unstable, and their religion wild 
and fanciful. 

The architecture of the Greeks, chaste and stately, speaks of 
their intellectual refinement, and the political independence of 
the people. The architecture of Rome was, like its warlike 
people, rude and unpolished, imtil, on the conquest of more 
refined nations, it adopted their arts. During the reign of 
luxurious and unmanly indulgence, which preceded the fall 
of th^ state, it loaded the borrowed orders of the Greeks with 
extravagant ornaments, 

In the Gothic style, wo see typified the lofty aspirations and 
soaring hopes of Christianity, and still, amid mueh that is grand, 
we discover in some of its Protean forms evidences of the wild 
and romantic superstitions of the middle ages. In the baronial 
castles of this .period, we see exemplified the spirit of feudalism. 
Modern nations can scarcely claim any distinctive style as their 
own. 

A close observation of children will show the universality of 
the principle that seeks for gratification in the beautiful. Shake* 
speare says, 

**The poet, the lunatic, and the lover. 
Are of imagination all eompaot** 
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The lore of beauty in childhood. 

He should have also added, the little child. Children have 
powers of perception, and a keen sense of delight in whatever 
is beautiful and true, little dreamed of by the undisoeming 
observer With what unwearied ecstasy will they pluck flower 
after flower, never satiated with sweets ; how do they joy in the 
*' fringed margin d[ the brook," or in the still forest, where the 
twinkling sunshine spreads a shifting carpet for their feet. No 
fiats of criticism, no comparisons of merits or demerits, disturb 
their pure enjoyment; they quench their thirst ibr beauty as 
from an inexhaustible well-spring, and only feel that which 
maturer minds reflect and reason upon. 

*' Trailing clouds of beaaty do we come 

From Qod, who is our home: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to dose 

Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flow% 

He sees it in his joy; 
The youth, who daily from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature's priest, 

And by the rision splendid 

Is on his way attended; 
At length the nuin perceives it die away. 
And £Eule into the light of common day.'* 

The beneficent Creator has garnished all nature with beauty : 
the sky with stars and the ever-changing loveliness of clouds ; 
the earth with the agreeable variety of hill and valley, rock' and 
fi>rest, rapid stream and quiet lake — ^yes, and finished the picture 
with minute touches, the delicate flower and glowing fruit, the 
soft-plumed bird and brilliant insect ; but how soon ia the sense 
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ImflginmtiTe facultiea.— EdncAtioo.— Proprietj of cnltiTating the taato. 

of delight in all these, swallowed up in the pleasores and earei 
of what is called life. The imaginatirelacalties, which should be 
foetered hj the study of the higher arts, are sufiered too generally 
to lie uncultivated, or rather, in the words of a brilliant eesayist, 
" Bducation, as we commonly practise it, amounts simply to the 
noting out of God's predilections, and the planting of our own 
in their stead. Every indigenous germ ia carefully weeded away, 
and the soii exhausted in producing a scanty alien crop. The 
sale instincts of nature are displaced by conventional scioliixns." 



ADVANTAGES OF A CULTIVATION OP THE FINE ABTS. 

The fine arts are not mere idle vanities, which may with 
impunity be cherished or cast aside at the dictation of caprice 
or convenience, they are intimately connected with the frame- 
work of man*8 nature, and no mind can be completely developed 
without the power of appreciating their excellence. The pro- 
priety of cultivating a taste for these sources of refined pleasure, 
is founded both in nature and reason. Man is endowed with an 
imagination, and it cannot be admitted that the All-wise Creator, 
who formed nothing without a design, could have bestowed the 
gift that it might lie dormant, or rather, that its continual out- 
gushings should be repressed, or become the means of tormenting 
apprehensions. This, as well as every other mental faculty, 
should have its appropriate sphere of action, for, if left untrained, 
it either pines away and leaves the mind without its fairest 
ornament, or chokes it with a sickly luxuriance of weeds. 

The cultivation of art is a source of innocent pleasure, a recrea- 
tion from the sterner duties of life. There is an intimate connexion 
between the physical and mental states, and perhaps half the 
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HealtlL--*AddiBoiitf— Affinitj between beauty and virtue. 

eases of pxoloiiged ill-health arise from want of proper intellectiial 
stimulus or cheerful recreation, or from slavish devotion to husi« 
ness or labor-M>lten, from the petty vexations and rivalries of 
society. A cultivation of the taste, by a pn^r degree of atten- 
tion to literature and the fine arts, elevates the mind above 
trivial cares and conventional jealousies, giving it a vigorous 
independence, and a fund of inexhaustible resources "within itself. 
They present a means of quiet ei\joyment, that gently exhilarates 
the spirits, and produces a cheerful state of mind highly oon'incive 
to health. 'Delightful scenes,'' says Addison, '* whether in 
nature, painting, or poetry, have a kindly influence on the body, 
as well as the mind ; and not only serve to clear and brighten 
the imagination, but are able to disperse grief and melancholy, 
and to set the animal spirits in pleasing and agreeable motions. 
For this reason, Sir Francis Bacon, in his Essay on Health, has 
not thought it improper to prescribe to his readers a poem or a 
prospect, where he particularly dissuades him irom knotty and 
subtle disquisitions, and advises him to pursue studies that fill 
the mind with splendid and illustrious objects, histories, fables, 
and the contemplation of nature." 

The daily realities of earth, the seeking after gain, and often 
no less toilsome seeking after pleasure, are not sufficient to fill 
the desires of the human soul. Neither, indeed, can earth, with 
all its stores of nature and art, give it a safe resting-place ; its 
goal is beyond the confines of mortality, where perfect beauty is 
the Emblem of perfect holiness. By infusing a love of the beau- 
tiful, the fine arts have a tendency to disgust the mind with the 
deformity of vice ; and though not always leading to the practice 
of virtue, they at least tend to the admiration of it. "Perfect 
virtue," says Madame De Stael, ** is the ideal beautiful of the 
moral world : and there is some similitude and affinity between 
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Legialaton of Qreeoe. — ^Emblema. — ^WordBvortb. 

the impressioii which virtue makes upon us, and that sentiment 
which is inspired by whatever is sublime either among the pro- 
dactions of the £ne arts, or in the aspect of the physical world. 
The regular and graceful proportions of antique statues, the calm 
and pure expressicMi of certain paintings, the harmony of music» 
the view of a beautiful prospect over a fruitful country, transport 
us with an enthusiasm by no means uncongenial to that admira- 
tion to which we are raised by the contemplation of generous and 
heroic actions/' 

" The master-pieces of literature, independent oi the fine 
examples which they furnish, produce a kind of moral and 
physical emotion, an agitating transport of admiration, which 
excites us to the performance of generous deeds. The legislators 
of Greece attached no mean importance to the efiect that might 
be produced by music of a martial or voluptuous character. The 
sentiment of the intellectual beautiful, while it is employed upon 
literary objects, must inspire a repugnance for every thing mean 
or ferocious." Though the cultivation of the taste will not 
create moral principles in the mind where they do not exist, it is 
maintained that there is an affinity between the refinements 
of taste and the virtues of the soul ; between the beautiful and 
the good. Heaven, the peculiar abode of holiness, is represented 
as a place of transcendant beauty and glory. And granting that 
the fine arts are utterly powerless to implant pure principles, 
still, if not abused, they will foster and expand them, and imbue 
them with a fine sensibility. 

Truth and virtue may be inculcated by emblems, or rather 
embodiments of themselves. The philosophical Wordsworth 
represents natural objects as training into beauty, not only the 
mind, but the body. He represents Nature as thus promising to 
mould her favoured child, 
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''She shall be sportive as the &wn 
That^ wild with glee, across the lawn 

Or up the mountain springs; 
And hers shall be the breathiug balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things. 

''The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her; for her the willow bend. 

Kor shall she fail to see, 
E'en in the motions of the storm, 
Qrace that shall mould the maiden's form, 

By silent sympathy. 

"*rhe stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear, 

In many a secret place. 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And Beauty, bom of murmuring sound, 

Shall pass into her face." 

And, in the same manner, the statue of a great and good man 
fills the beholder with aspirations after a like exalted place in the 
hearts of men, or, at least, inspires him with a higher trust in 
human nature, and in his own powers. The influence of the 
painter is still wider, he speaks in parables that are of an easy 
interpretation ; and who can express the fine impulses that have 
hcen given to society by the poet and the musician ? 

The successful artist is always an enthusiast : without an 
ardent love, a passion for his art, effort will be fruitless. Indeed, 
a " fine phrensy" is requisite to the production of superior excel- 
lence. Southey tells us, that the happiest period of his life was 
that in which he wrote most poetry. With the artist, labour 
brings its own recompense, though for a time, his productions, 

3 
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undervalued by the world, may acaicely obtam for him a Bubeist- 
ence; princes might envy him the enjoyment he experiences in 
embodying the visions of beauty that rise befite his spiritual 
sight, and expand into full-blown beauty as he ponders over 
them. 

The love of fame which the artist feels, is surely diflerent 
firom that of the warrior or the statesman ; it is more a desire for 
sympathy, a desire that that which has delighted Limself should 
delight others. " By a law of our nature," says Coleridge, " he 
who labours under a strong feeling is impelled to seek for sym- 
pathy, and a poet's feelings are all strong.*' Akenside, therefore, 
speaks with philosophical accuracy, when he classes love and 
poetry as having the same effects : 

" Love, and the wish of poets, when their tongnes 
Would teach to others' boeoms 'what so channa 
Their own." 

Again, Coleridge writes, " I expect neither profit nor general 
fame from my writings, and I consider myself as having been 
amply repaid without either. Poetry has been to me its own ex- 
ceeding great reward ; it has soothed my afflictions, it has multi- 
plied and refined my enjoyments ; it has endeared solitude, and 
it has given me the habit of wishing to discover the good and 
the beautiful in all that meets and surrounds me." 

Nature is replete with lessons of faith, and hope, and love , 
but the uncultivated mind, unless of rare and peculiar organi- 
zation, seldom finds 

** Sermons in stones, books in the ninning brooks, 
And good in every thing." 
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Office of Artist 



It is the office of the artist to give a moral to nature, to trace Cie 
analogies between the spiritual world and the naturaL By the 
rude and ignorant, the loveliest and most magnificent works 
of nature are disregarded. Though they may produce an uncon- 
scious efiect, he sees not the soul of things. 

"A primrose by the river's brim, 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothiDg more.** 

While to him who has wandered the earth in company with the 
poet, it will bring up sweet thoughts of spring ; bright memories 
of vernal seasons past, and brighter hopes of an eternal awaken- 
ing from wintry torpor. Hear with What the poet, who is wont 

"To play with similies. 
Loose types of things through all degrees," 

can invest this little flower, giving it a voice which will not be 
hushed, but shall echo on from year to year, and find a response 
in many a heart : 

** I sang, let myriads of bright flowers^ 

Like thee in field and grove. 
Revive, unenvied — ^mightier far 

Than tremblings that reprove 
Out vernal tendencies to hope 

In God's redeeming love. 

"Sin-blighted though we are, we, too, 

The reasoning sons of men, 
From our oblivious winter called, 

Shall rise and breathe again, 
And in eternal summer lose 

Our threescore years and tea" 
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Poetiy, the widest range. — ^Indefinitely multiplied. — ^Highest office of poctiy. 

Foetryi addreesed to both the eye and the ear, has by fax the 
widest range in the dominion of the Muses. Her flights are only 
limited by the power of the imagination. From its capability of 
being indefinitely multiplied, it is more universally diflused than 
any of the other arts. It can be carried into the depths of the 
forest, and be borne to and fro on the bosom of the deep, while 
the other fine arts, in any thing like perfection, are confined to 
populous cities. The creation of the poet, while it adorns .he 
library of the palace, and is enjoyed by the prince, at the same 
time may enrich the scanty bookshelf of the cottage, and rejoice 
the hearts of its humble inhabitants. The names of other artists, 
however celebrated, are known and cherished but by the few, 
while the names of our eminent poets are watchwords that call 
up an echo in almost every heart. The highest office of poetry 
is to delineate the emotions and passions of the human soul ; and 
here she l^as the advantage of the other arts, for she can trace 
them from their cause to their efiects, while they can only seize 
and portray some fleeting moment. So, in description, poetry 
can soar from mom to dewy eve, and fi'om torrid to frigid climes, 
without a pause in her flight, at the same time giving the storied 
associations connected with each scene. To the cultivated mind, 
what subtle beauty, what far-soaring thought, may a single line 
of the poet convey. Take a line or two of Milton : 

"listening to what unshorn Apollo sings, 
To the touch of golden wires." 

The break of the metre in the first line is half its beauty. It 
brings the ear attent to hear — ^what ? The touch of golden 
wires. UnsJiom Apollo— what an humble epithet I yet, who 
would attempt to sub^tute a better? We behold the bright^ 
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Obserration of nature. — ^Moral adyaDtageBy-— Savage tribes. 

rayed orb of day careering through the skies, rejoicing in his 
might, and yet this is but the background of the imagery. We 
see afar off, half veiled in the showery radiance, the human-like 
god, with floating locks, touching the celestial golden l3rre,^and 
hear the united harmony of all that high bards have sung. And 
all this, too, in a moment of time, even as the eye glances over 
the lines. Such is the winged power of art, it can transport us 
to the heavens ; such its mysterious potency, it can makc'ftges 
pass in review before us in a moment. 

The contemplation of the works of the painter cultivates a 
minute observation of natural objects. The lover of the beauties 
of nature is best prepared to appreciate the excellencies of art» 
and the devotee of art, traces in nature many beauties which by 
the uncultivated eye are unnoticed. And, in the delineation of 
the human fiice, what sweetness, what nobleness, what gentle* 
ness, and what strength of soul may the artist teach ! Silently, 
but surely, will his lessons take efiect. *' As in water face an- 
swereth to face, so the heart of man to man ;" and d#es not genius 
give a heart and a soul to the painting, the statue, and even to the 
architectural pile ? The cultivation of the fine arts has, then, not 
only intellectual but moral advantages. And should they not be 
used in the work of education ? The imagination will be active, 
then surely it is expedient to direct it into proper paths, and to 
provide it with nutritious food. 

Among savage tribes, where even the useful arts are almost 
unknown, there is still found a rude appreciation of beauty, 
shown in the ornaments and trinkets with which they seek to 
adorn themselves and the uncouth objects of their worship. 
But in proportion as civilization and elegance of manners 
advance, the fine arts rise in excellence, and in their zenith 
of splendor mark the highest point of a nation's refinement. 

3* 
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Art a uniyenal language. — ^Italyj— Roles of erlticiflm. 

Art is a uniyersal language, limited to no age and no country. 
It speaks to ns from the past in a well-known voice, and binds tu 
to the generations of the departed with feelings of sympathy 
which it is well to cherish. But for her poets, her painters, her 
sculptors, her architects, how would Greece, 

" Immortal Greece, dear land of glorious lays," 

address us from the olden time ? But in the harsh and dis- 
cordant voice of anarchy and war, and far from being a watch- 
word to call up thoughts of chaste and exalted beauty, and lofty 
heroic glory, she would scarcely appear elevated above the 
barbarous tribes of the north. 

To Italy, the present sanctuary of the arts, the eye tunts 
with peculiar fondness, as to the trysting-place of the world ; 
a neutral ground, where all become fellow-denizens with the 
great souls of the past, who stiU live in their works. Nature, in 
its sublimest scenes, awes and subdues the soul, while art excites 
the mind, and challenges it to activity. It is the achievement of 
man, and conveys the idea of human power and energy ; and by 
that action and reaction that passes from mind to mind, till, 
like the restless waves of ocean, commingling and separating, 
each forms a part of each; by that pervading sympathy that 
forms, and moulds, and develops, as, with increasing power, it 
passes from age to age, does it call aloud on the soul of man to 
awake and act. 

A FEW GENERAL RULES OF CRITICISM. 

The rules of criticism are not arbitrary, they are drawn 
necessarily from the constitution of our intellectual nature 
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Faaluoo. — ^Mannar. — IdeaUzing/— Talent and genius. 

There is in the mind of man an innate power oi appreciating 
the beautiful. True, the wayward prejudices of fashion may, 
fox a time, esteem deformity an excellence; it may even find 
delight in distorting that most perfect work of nature, the human 
fi)rm. Still the standard of beauty is unchanged and unchange- 
able, however custom may sanction that which is ungraceful and 
inelegant. Both the eye and the ear may become the bUtb 
of habit, and receive most pleasure from the peculiarities of 
manner to which they have been accustomed ; hence enlightened 
criticism will seek for beauty independently of difiering styles. 

Art is not satisfied with merely copying nature ; it seeks to 
refine it, or rather to seize its hidden soul, and embody it anew. 
It rejects all that is common-place, and even succeeds in endu* 
ing matter with an air expressive of intellect or sentiment, A 
column of fine proportiona seems to tower up in conscious majesty, 
and the poet may impart a peculiar expression to the delicate 
flower, or the beetling difi*. Art, then, in its highest develop 
ment, is not only an imitation of nature, but an ideal, an eth^teal- 
ized representation both of natural objects and of human nature. 
Who cannot recall some scene, that, without particular interest 
when beheld in broad sunshine, became invested with exceeding 
beauty when the sun threw his gorgeous cloudy mantle to the 
breeze, and sufiiused earth and air in a flood of soft radiance ; 
when the deepening shadows of twilight brought out more fully 
each feature of the landscape, and beautified it as much by what 
it hid as by what it revealed. Thus, exalted art casts an ideal 
light, a sunset glow over the object imitated. The artist aima 
not only at copies of nature, but at re-creations of it. In this 
consists the nature of artistic genius ; talent can copy, or cement 
together scattered fragments, but genius alone can, out of vaiioua 
elements, bring organized life and beauty. 
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Chaos of artitt— Natural langoage of ihe mind — Oneness. 

Whatever iB lovely or grand in the natural world, the myste- 
riona stars, the gloomy storm, the sunset sky, the frail flower, the 
soaring mountain, the glittering dewnlrop, all serve to open the 
artist's mind and interest his heart. And in that other world, 
the world of illimitable spirit, he is continually searcliing and 
wondering. The knowledge of mankind, as learned from ohser* 
vation and the developments of art, is enlightened by a self* 
ocmsciousness which can sympathize with, and understand the 
workings of the human heart, revealing, in all their depth, the 
passions and aspirations of man. This gathered fund of natural 
beauty and knowledge of humanity, forms, so to speak, the chaos 
of the artist, whence his creations are produced. And not 
exactly by combining a selection from these objects; for as the 
forest leaves, and the flowers that grew in their shade, are 
decomposed, and wither into dust but to spring afresh into organ- 
ized beauty, so outward things enrich the artist's mind and heart. 
And while thousands can appreciate the beauties of nature and 
art, many with as pure a love as that of the artist himself, yet it 
is but here and there that one is found who can reproduce these 
materials into order and beauty. The power to do this con- 
stitutes genius ; a relish [or the^beautiful is denominated taste. 

Art is the natural language of the higher faculties of the 
mind, and is comprehended by every cultivated intellect. What- 
ever calls into exercise the powers of the mind, delights us ; and 
whatever is agreeable to all well developed minds must be the 
standard of the rules of art. What would be agreeable to a 
perfect mind, if such could exist in our fallen world, might bo 
called the standard of the laws of art. Taste is the result of 
the harmony of many faculties. They need exercise in order to 
development, but they are inherent in the mind. 

Oneness may be called the first requisite in a production 
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Completeness. — ^Truthfulness. 

of art. In literary works of genius there is ever a right onward- 
ness, a rushing to the end, which keeps the mind awake and 
alert. So in all works of art there should he nothing superfluous, 
nothing to hreak the unity or confuse the identity ; there should 
be one focus of attractionr or rather one radiating point, whence 
the interest should flow. Every episode and conccinitant circum- 
stance should be subordinate, and should bear a definite and 
explanatory relation to the whole. A beautiful work of art is 
often ruined by having some foreign circtunstauce grafted upon it, 
while the two subjects, separately executed, would both have been 
excellent. Again, nothing should be omitted that is necessary 
to completeness. Every production of art should, as it were, live 
of itself, and be endowed with a voice to speak its own intention. 
The "Ancient Mariner,'' is a poem that entirely fails in this 
respect. It was even expedient to place along the margin an 
explanation that *' telleth what the text meaneth." And yet the 
wizard genius has touched it with his wand, and it gleams with 
enchanting beauty. Written probably without design and with- 
out aim, its undersong of kindly all-pervading love has, I doubt 
not, sunk into many an unconscious heart. Rules do not create 
genius, but genius creates rules, and may also dispense with them. 
In the next place, truthfulness, or consistency is essential. 
The mind is disgusted with falsehood in any shape. Though the 
poet lay his scenes in fairy-land, or the painter place upon his 
canvass the imaginary beings of the supernatural world, there 
must be no inconsistency of circumstances, nothing impossible in 
the nature of things as represented ; every thing must seem to be 
produced by an adequate cause. That a fairy should engage in 
actual conflict with a furious beast, or that a Titan should dally 
with tiny flowers, would be alike ridiculous ; while the fairy 
might tame the animal by a magic syllable, or reduce to weak- 
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Proportioa — Single objects.— Contrast— Uniformity. 

ness the sinewy giant by anointing him with the juice of chaxmed 
flowers, without violating probability, for no limit can he placed 
upon supernatural power. 

Again, symmetrical proportions are necessary. Every part 
should have its due relation to all the others, and to the whole, 
and should be made prominent and conspicuous in proportion to 
its importance. Heavy columns to support a light architrave, 
or a large portico to a small building, is invariably displeasing. 
With regard to the form of single objects, when viewed without 
respect to utility or their relation to other things, we seem to 
judge by innate perception ; certain shapes are intrinsically beau- 
tiful. Two vases may be of nearly the same dimensions, and 
equally adapted to hold the precious perfume or the floral treas- 
ure, and yet the form of one he really unpleasing to the eye, 
while that of the other may. excite strong feelings of delight. 
Gently curving and undulating outlines are most heautifol, and 
thence are generally employed by Nature in her smaller and 
more delicate productions, while hold angular outlines char- 
acterize her larger and suhlimer works ; each is agreeahle in its 
place. 

The advantages of contrast to heighten effect are so well 
understood, that it is constantly employed hy the artist. But if 
the design be obvious, the efiect will most probably be lost. The 
mind refuses to believe that one object is large because another 
is small, or that one is beautiful because another is not. When 
properly used we are unconscious of its employment, while we 
feel its power. ** False and groundless comparisons," says Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, '^ never strike us as such, if they answer the 
end designed." And as the eye is pleased with contrast, so also 
is it gratified with exact uniformity. We delight to compare two 
similar objects, and discover that they exactly resemble each 
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Yariety. — A faultlesa critic. — ^Aziom of Coleridge. 

other. Bat if the resemblance is not perfect, and yet too slight 
to admit of contrast, we are disappointed and displeased. The 
windows of a building should be all perfectly alike, or so diHerent 
that the various kinds would strongly contrast with each other. 
In the corresponding parts of a regular body, we can be satisfied^ 
only with exact conformity, and in their mere srmilarity dwells a 
species of beauty. 

Variety is another means of giving interest. That is most 
pleasing which calls into activity the greatest number of faculties, 
provided there be no confusion. * Nothiug could be more tiresome 
than a long poem that presented none but heroes to our notice, or 
if they were the principal actors, if they were not variously dis- 
criminated» In architecture, curved and straight lines opposed to 
each other, give an agreeable variety to a bmlding. And the 
skilful musician knows how to delight, and is himself delighted* 
by the inexhaustible variety of combinations that " unbind the 
hidden soul of harmony." 

To be a faultless critic, it were necessary that all the faculties 
of the mind should be fully developed. It was an axiom of 
Coleridge, that a work of art should be judged by its intrinsic 
merits, not by its faults. And while the vulgar eye may perceive 
the defects of even the sublimest works of imagination, it takes a 
high degree of cultivatiou really to appreciate and sympathize 
with their excellencies. 
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Technical senfte. — Highest object 



fainting. 



»»•- 



Painting, in a technical sense, is the art which repieeents the 
appearance of natural objects on a plane surface, by means of 
colour and the management of light and shade, so as to produce 
the appearance of relief. As a fine art, its highest object is the 
be&utiful, exhibited in visible forms by colours. ** The ideas thus 
conveyed to us, have this advantage," says Richardson, an enthu* 
siastic old writer on his art, '* they come not by a slow progression 
of words, or in a language peculiar to one nation only ; but with 
such a velocity, and in a manner so universally understood, that 
it resembles inspiration or intuition— as the art by which it is 
efiected resembles creation ; things so. considerable and of so great 
price being produced out of materials so inconsiderable, and of a 
value next to nothing. What a tedious thing would it be to 
describe by words the view of a country, and how imperfect an 
idea would, afler all, be afibrded ! Painting does it efiectually, 
with the addition of so much of its character as can be known 
from thence ; and, moreover, in an instant recalls to your memory 
at least the most considerable particulars of what you have hoard 
concerning it, or occasions that to be told which you have never 
heard. 

" Agostino Caracci, discoursing one day on the excellency of the 
ancient sculptures, was profuse in his praises of the Laocoon, and 
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Annibale Cancel — ^Noblest field of the painter. 

obeemng that his brother Annibale never spoke, nor seemed to 
take any notice of what he said, reproached him as not enoagh 
esteeming so masterly a work. He then went on describing 
every particular of that noble relic of antiquity. Annibale turned 
himself to the wall, and with a piece of charcoal drew the statue 
as exactly as if it had been before him. The rest of the company 
were surprised, and Agostino, silenced, confessed that his brother 
had taken a more efiectual way than himself to demonstrate 
the beauties of that wonderiul piece of sculpture. ' lA poeti 
dipingono con le pardUt li pittori parlano con Vopere' — (The 
poet paints with words, the painter speaks with works,) said 
Annibale. 

" The business of painting is, to perform much of the effect of 
discourse and books, and, in many instances, more speedily and 
with more reality. To consider a picture aright, is to read it ; 
but taking into account the beauty with which the eye is all the 
time oitertained, (whether of colour or composition,) it is not only 
to read a book, and that finely printed and well boimd, but as if 
a concert of music were heard at the same time. You have at 
once an inteUectnal and a sensual pleasure. 

'' By an admirable effi>rt of human genius, painting ofiers to our 
eyes every thing which is most valuable in the universe. It pre- 
sents to us the heroic deeds of ancient times as well as the facts 
with which we are more conversant, and distant objects as well 
as those we daily see. In this respect, it may be considered as a 
Buppleinent to nature, which gives us a view of present objects 
only." 

The noblest field of the painter is that in which he vies with 
the poet, embodying ideas and representing them to the spectator ; 
but as there are innumerable gradations in poetry, from the most 
elevated epic or drama to the shortest lyric, the excellence of 
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ETideoce of skilL — ^Term nature in respect to art 



may ooDsist merely in giving efiect to a single sentiment or 
(Btnation, comic, teaching, ice,, so pictuies may present all vari- 
eties, from the elevated productions of a Michael Angelo to the 
image of a single dew-drop, a leaf, or a feather. 

Objects which attract no attention and are of little mterest in 
thamselves, when imitated by the artist are often interesting and 
even beautiful. In the still life of the Flemish painters, turnips 
and cabbages are translated into a higher sphere, and as evidence 
of the skill of the painter become invested with interesl and a 
bnmorous sort of beauty. And as things indiiferent may thua 
be made worthy of notice, so may beautiful and elevated objects 
be idealized, appearing as if in being transfused through the 
mind of the artist they had undergone some etherealizing process, 
or been imbued with a kind of intellectuality. A landscape on 
canvass, though a copy of nature rigidly correct, fails to give 
high satisfaction, unless there is a poetic spirit breathing through 
the scene, even as we see portraits unquestionably like the body 
of the original, yet without a spark of the soul. And how val- 
nable the art that can arrest the smile of joy on the lip of beauty, 
and fix it for ages ; that can perpetuate and hand down to pos- 
terity the features of the great and good, with theL virtues 
inscribed on their countenances. 

<' To know an art thoroughly,*' says Opie, ^' we must know its 
object, which, in regard to painting, is not quite so easy as it 
appears at first ; for though all agree that its purpose is to imitate 
nature, yet the vast superiority of many works of art over others 
equally challenging to be considered as true and faitMil repre- 
sentations of nature, shows that some limitation and explanation 
of this very extensive and complicated term, is necessary to our 
forming a correct idea of its meaning in respect to art ; without 
which it will be vain to hold it up as a standard. 
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Three modes of seeing natare : Gommonpliioe, Selected, Idealised. 



" In taking a general view, and comparing the pzDdncti<»ui of 
art, they "will be found easily diyisible into three distinct claaees, 
formed upon three distinct principles or modes of seeing natoxe, 
and indicative of three distinct ages or stages of refinement in 
the progress of painting. First, those of which the authors, 
agreeing -with Dryden, that " God never made his works for man 
to mend," and understanding nature as strictly meaning the visible 
appearances of things, (any alteration of which would be at least 
unnecessary and impertinent, if not profane,) have, in consequence, 
confined themselves to the giving, as far as in them lay, an exact 
copy of their originals, as they happened to present themselves, 
without choice or selection of any kind as to the manner of their 
being. Secondly, those in which the artists, departing a little 
from this bigotry in taste, have ventured to reject what they con- 
sidered as mean and uninteresting in nature, and endeavoured to 
choose the most perfect models, and render them in the best point 
of view. The third class would consist of the works of those 
who, advanced another step in theory, have looked upon nature 
as meaning the general principles of things, raljber than the 
things themselves ; who have made the imitation of real objects, 
give way to the imitation of an idea of them in their utmost per- 
fection; and by whom we find them represented, not as they 
actually are, but as they ought to be. 

" This last stage of refinement, has been called the ideal, the 
beautiful, or the sublime style of art. It founds its pretensions to 
superiority on the very superior powers required to excel in it, 
and on the infinitely greater efiect, both as to pleasure and 
improvement, which it is calculated to produce on the mind of 
the spectator ; and hence the pure, simple, energetic, and consist- 
ent principle on which jt rests, is, indubitably, to be considered aa 
the true and real interpretation of the term natare, always to be 
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Highest style. — Beauty, the perfection of an object in its kind. 

kept in view, not only by those who would excel in painting, but 
by ail who wish to attain the highest style in any of the imitar 
tive arts. 

" Many painters and critics, from observing the difficulty of set* 
tling the proper meaning of the term nature, have thought fit to 
substitute beauty in its stead, as the immediate object of the great 
style of art. But beauty being a word to the full as indefinite, if 
not as complex, as the word nature, we shall not be surprised to 
find that many painters, of no mean abilities, have been led into 
very fatal mistakes from erroneous and inadequate Gonceptioi!.« 
of its meaning ; we shall not be surprised at the namby-pamby 
style of many of the works of Albani ; we can hence account for 
the manner and ajSectation of Guido, who, understanding the 
term in too confined a sense, thought he was of course to paint, 
on every occasion, the most beautiful women ; and taking, accord- 
ingly, in his opinion, the most beautiful antique statue for his 
model, he constantly repeated in his works the same face, with- 
out variation of expression or character, whatever was the subject, 
Bituati<Hi, or action represented : whether a Venus or a Milkmaid, 
the Assumption of the Virgin, the Death of Cleopatra, or Judith 
cutting off the Head of Holofernes. This principle has also 
evidently been the great stumbling-block of the whole French 
school, to which it owes the larger share of its absurdity and 
inapidity, its consumptive languor, and its coquettish affectation. 

'* I will not undertake the perilous task of defining the word 
beauty ; but I' have no hesitation in asserting, that when beauty 
is said to be the proper end of art, it must not be understood as 
confining the choice to one set of objects, or as breaking down 
the boundaries and destroying the natural classes, orders, and 
divisions of things, (which cannot be too carefully kept entire and 
distinct ;) but as meaning the perfection of each subject in its 
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Highest effort of genius. — End of Painting twofold. 

kind, in legard to fonn, colour, and all its other associated and 
consistent attiibutes. In this qualified and, I will venture to say» 
proper acceptation of the word in regard to art, it may be applied 
to nearly aU things most excellent in their difierent ways. Thus 
we have various modes of beauty in the statues of the Venus, the 
Juno, the Niobe, the Antinous, and the Apollo ; and thus we 
may speak without exciting a confusion of ideas, of a beautiful 
peasant as well as of a beautiful princess ; of a beautiful child or 
a beautiful old man ; of a beautiful cottage, a beautiful church, 
a beautiful palace, or even a beautiful ruin. 

" The discovery or conception of this great and perfect idea of 
things, of nature in its purest and most essential form, unimpaired 
by disease, immutilated by accident, and unsophisticated by local 
habits and temporary fashions, and the exemplification of it in 
practice, by getting above individual imitation, rising from the 
species to the genus, and uniting, in every subject, all the perfec* 
tion of which it is capable in its kind, is the highest and ultimate 
exertion of human genius. Hitherto shalt thou go, and no 
farther — every step in every direction ficom this pole of truth, is 
alike retrograde — ^for, to generalize beyond the boundaries of 
character, to compose figures of no specific age, sex, or destination, 
with no predominant quality or particular end to be answered in 
their constructiou, is to violate propriety, destroy interest, and 
lose the very essence of beauty in contemptible nothingness and 
insipidity. 

" Let it, therefore, be always understood that the end of paint- 
ing, in its highest style, is twofold : first, the giving eflect, or the 
true appearance of objects to the eye ; and secondly, the com- 
bination of this with the ideal, or the conception of them in their 
greatest perfection, and under such an arrangement as is calcu- 
lated to make the greatest possible impression on the spectator. 

4« 
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Reqniflites for success. — ^History. — Landscape.— Still-Life. 

'* With such purposes in view, consisting of such a multiplicity 
of parts, and requiring such an uncommon assemhlage of powers, 
mechanical and mental ; of hand, of eye, of knowledge, of yxdg-* 
ment, of imagination, and of indefatigable persererance in study 
and practice, to enable a man to perform any one part with tol* 
erable success, it can be no wonder that the art has not as yet, in. 
modem times at least, reached the desired perfection ; nor ought we 
to be surprised to find even the most celebrated masters materially 
defective in some one or more of its branches — ^those who possessed 
invention having been frequently deficient in execution ; those 
who studied colouring having often neglected drawing ; and those 
who attended to form and character having been too apt to disre- 
gard composition, and the proper management of light and 
shadow. The whole together, indeed, seems almost too great for 
the grasp of human powers, unless excited, expanded, and invig- 
orated by such enthusiastic and continued encouragement as that 
which exclusively marks the bright era of Grecian taste." 

The art of painting may bo divided, according to its subjects, 
into three grand divisions: History, Landscape, and Still-Life. 
Under the general head of Historical, are classed all those designs 
which represent man in any of his relations — allegorical and 
mythological subjects, battle-pieces and portraits, as well as 
scenes drawn from history and common life. The representation 
of sea-views and other natural scenery, forms the second division. 
The term Still-Life refers to the imitations of all inanimate 
objects, as fruit, dead game, household furniture, &c. 

Historical painting is the noblest and most comprehensive 
branch of the art, as it embraces man, the head of the visible 
creation. The historical painter, therefore, must study man, from 
the anatomy of his figure, to the most rapid and slightest gesture 
expressive of feeling, or the display of deep and subtle passions 
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He must have technical skill, a practised eye and hand, and must 
understand tio' to group his skilfully executed parts as to produce 
a beautiful wLolo. And all this is insufficient without a poetic 
spirit, which can form a striking conception of historical events, 
or create imaginary scenes of beauty. Long and patient culti- 
vation both of the taste and the mechanical means of execution, 
are indispensable ; for though a lively imagination may easily 
invent interesting scenes, how difficult is it for the inexperienced 
artist to present in visible forms that which he had thought per* 
iectly distinct in his own mind. To obtain this skill, requires 
long practice, both in designing and colouring ; the artist must 
have executed numerous studies, be familiar with the best models 
of art, and above all with the Protean forms of Nature. 



THE FLORENTINE SCHOOL. 

For many ages, the city of Florence has been one of the 
principal seats of the fine arts ; and has produced, in all their 
various branches, a number of justly eminent professors. In 
the thirteenth century its senate introduced several artists from 
Greece, by whom the style and taste of the students were 
formed ; and hence arose the elder Florentine school, at the head 
of which is Cimabue, the first Italian painter whose name is on 
record. With Leonardo da Vinci commenced the modem Floren- 
tine school. He was followed by Michael Angelo, and a host of 
other great masters. The leading principles of this school of 
painting Vnay be denominated grandeur, dignity, and force. The 
gallery of the Academia deUe Belli Arti, of Florence, presents 
a perfect epitome of the history of modem painting, from the first 
faint glimmer of the thirteenth century to the height of its glory 
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THE ROMAN SCHOOL. 

It was the intense stndy of the inestimable relics of antiquity 
that fonned the groundwork of the Roman school of painting, 
although in its progress it was mixed with both the Florentine 
and Venetian schools. To this school, however, we may justly 
attribute the truest principles and the finest examples of draw- 
ing, as well as of that scrupulous correctness which, nevertheless, 
was quite consistent with vigour and with beauty. Its fbllowen 
were also eminent for their knowledge in the department of 
drapery, which knowledge they generally displayed in adopting 
ample and flowing robes and vestments, as may be observed in 
the matchless cartoons which form the chief ornament of Hamp- 
ton Court. On the other hand, one must not seek in this school 
for any very superior exhibition of colouring ; indeed, its artists 
seem to have been too intent on other branches of art, such 
as we have mentioned— on majesty, composition, and striking 
efiects — ^to regard with any close attention the varieties and 
splendours of colour. 



THE VENETLAN* SCHOOL. 

The Venetian artists applied themselves evidently to the con- 
templation of nature, and seized upon a source of fascination 
which had been in a great measure disregarded by their prede- 
cessors; namely, colour. Here start up to our view -the most 
exquisite and brilliant arrangements of tints ; and the delighted 
fancy of the connoisseur revels among the productions of the 
great prince of this department of art, Titian. Tintoret, Paul 
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Veronese, Giorgione, Sebastian del Piombo, &c., adorn with their 
illustrious names the Venetian school of painting ; and the per^ 
£>nnances of all are more or less imbued with its peculiar charac- 
teristics, which are, vivacity and truth of colour, perfect distribution 
of light and shade, boldness of touch, and correct eye for nature. 
They sought out those scenes in landscape, as well as other sub- 
jects, wherein the contrasts and assimilations or combinations of 
colour presented the opportunity of exhibiting their greatest 
fascination. It should be remarked, however, that one expla- 
nation of this predominating excellence in the Venetian school, 
may be afibrded by the circumstance of the Florentine uid 
Roman artists painting chiefly in fresco and water-colours, while 
Titian and his celebrated brethren preferred the use of oils. 



THE LOMBARD SCHOOL, 

Sometimes denominated the Bolognese or Eclectic, wds estab- 
lished by the Caracci. It was an attempt to combine and har- 
monize all the beauties of the different styles which had preceded 
it. But although the idea was comprehensive and fine, and 
manifested unconmion grasp and power in the minds of its 
suggestors, its unfixed, heterogeneous nature prevented it from 
holding together, and its avowed followers soon separated, each 
taking that particular path to which his individual genius 
appeared to impel him. It is common to rank among the 
Bolognese artists, Coreggio, Dominichino, Guido, Lanfranco, 
Caravaggio, &c. 
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THE FLEMISH SCHOOL 

< 

Is ordinarily considered to comprise all the celebrated painters 
and sculptors of the low countries, including Spaniards and Aus- 
trians. We may say, speaking generally, that this school carried 
to the highest point of perfection, that imitation of natore which 
is content with drawing from her most ordinary and uninviting 
moods, and takes no pains whatever to select or iminrove. The 
Flemish artists were also gifled with an abundant taste for char- 
acter of the lower and more familiar description, and with great 
apprehension of the humorous. The name of Teniers is at the 
head of a long list of names eminent in a similar walk. The 
Flemish school is hkewise extremely famous for its skill in colour- 
ing, and authorities have varied as to the palm of excellence, 
in that particular, between it and the Venetian school. 

THE DUTCH SCHOOL. 

The Dutch painters seem to have carried to a still greater 
extent than the Flemish the principle of taking Nature as ihey 
found her, without any regard to selection or embellishment 
They made choice of the lowest subjects; and hence we ao 
frequently find the scenes of their pictures laid in taverns, work- 
shops, or watch-houses. They were much given to representing 
the noisy ^d drunken revels of villagers ; and their success in 
this walk is unquestionably surprising. Their paintings are 
crowded with figures, just as they happen to come. Their heads 
are unintellectual, ugly, and vulgar; but, at the same time, 
characteristic and various, and oflen grotesque. These artists 
almost all challenge the praise of extreme neatness of execution 
and beautiful finish. 
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THE FRENCH SCHOOL 

Is not reiy easily characterized, taking it en masses since its 
elements are various, and it comprises within itself seyeral wholly 
diflerent styles. Of those artists who may he ranked among 
its ornaments, some have cultivated the Florentine, some the 
Roman, some the Venetian manner ; while others, with a hecom* 
ing amhition, have trusted to nature and their own genius. 

With regard to distinguishing an original painting from a 
copy, the following directions of Richardson may he useful : 
** There are some pictures and drawings which are seen to he 
originals — ^though the hand and manner of thinking are neither 
of them known — and that hy the spirit and freedom of them : 
which sometimes appears to such a degree as to assure us it 
is impossible they should be copies. But we cannot say, on 
the contrary, when we see a tame, heavy handling, that it is 
not original merely upon that account, because there have been 
many bad originals, and some good masters have fallen into a 
feebleness of hand, especially in their old age. The best coun- 
terfeiter of hands can rarely do it so well as to deceive a good 
connoisseur; the handling, the colouring, the drawing, the airs 
of heads — some, nay, all of these, discover the author ; more or 
less distinctly, however, as the manner of the master happens to 
be : what is highly finished, for example, is more easily imitated 

than what is loose and free. Copies made by a master after 

« 

his own work, are discoverable by being weU acquainted with 
what that master did when he followed nature ; these shall 
have a spirit, a freedom, a naturalness, which even he cannot 
put into what he copies from his own work." 



n 
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THE DIFFEEENT BBA^'CHES OF PAINTING. 

The principal modes of painting are Water-Coloar, Crayon, 
Uiniature, Oil Fainting, Fresco, Encaustic, Elydoric, and Paint- 
ing on Glass. 

Water- Colour — sometimes called limning, in which style 
the colours are prepared with gum or size, and appUed with 
water. The characteristics are clearness and transparency of 
tint. 

Crayon — in which the colours arc ground in gum and 
water, and formed into small cylinders. When skilfully used, 
they give a peculiarly soil and pleasing efiect. 

Miniature.^^mo]! portraits on ivory or vellum. Water- 
colours are used in this style. The colours are applied in minute 
dots, which gives great softness to the gradations of tint. 

Oil Fainting. — Colours ground in oils are not only more 
enduring, hut more forcible in their eflects. 

Fresco. — The colours in this method are laid on a wall newly 
plastered, with which they become incorporated. 

Encaustic is performed with colours mixed with wax and 
varnish or water ; the word implies executed by lire, and heat is 
employed in the application of the colours, which are clear and 
brilliant. 

Enamel. — ^A mode of painting with vitrified colours on gold, 
copper, silver, &c. The operation is performed by fire. The 
cases of Egyptian mummies are sometimes found ornamented 
with enamel, which proves the antiquity of this style. 

Elydoric painting is that in which water and oil are both 
used in applying the colours. Its principal advantages are, that 
the artist is able to add the fireshness of water-colours, and the 
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high finishing of miniature, to the mellowness of oil painting, in 
such a manner, that the work appears like a large picture, 
when seen through a concave lens. 

Mosaic, or Musaic, as it is sometimes called, is a kind of 
painting executed with small pieces of glass, or wood, pehbles, 
enamel, &c., fixed upon any substance with mastic. When an 
artist conmiences a work in Mosaic, he cuts on a stone plate 
a certain space, which he encircles with bands of iron. This 
space is covered with thick mastic, on which are laid, con- 
formably to the particular design, the various substances intended 
to be used. Fifleen thousand different shades of colour are 
employed. The origin of Mosaic work must, apparently, be 
sought in the East, the rich carpets of which were imitated in 
hard stone. It is probable that the art was known to the 
Fhosnicians, but to the Greeks its perfection and glory are to 
be attributed. 

Glass. — In pamting on this material, the paints are mixed 
with water or turpentine, and being laid on the glass are allowed 
to dry; the outline is then corrected with a sharp instrument. 
The glass is then placed in a heated furnace, and the colours are 
fused into it. The earliest notice of its existence is in the age of 
Pope Leo III., about the year 800. It did not, however, come 
into general use till the lapse of some centuries. The earliest 
specimens differ entirely from those of later date, being com- 
posed of small pieces stained with colour during the process 
of manufacture, and thus forming a species of patchwork or 
rude Mosaic, joined together with lead after being cut into the 
proper shapes. Venice, at an early period, was celebrated for 
her stained glass. During the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, the era of the Gothic architecture, it was very generally 
applied to ecclesiastical structures. At the same period it had 
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reached considerable excellence in England : of this, the in in- 
dow8 of York Minster, the chapel of King's College, Cambridge, 
and the collegiate chapels and halls of Oxford, executed by 
native artists, afibrd sufficient proof. During the fifteenth cen* 
tury it made great progress under Albert Durer, Lucas Van 
Ley den, and other eminent artists of that era. ^mong the cele- 
brated works of this period, are the beautifully painted windows 
of the church of Gonda, by Dirk and "Wonter Crabeth. It 
declined in the sixteenth century, oi\ing to the taste for fresco 
and oil-colours. But it was much used as a decoration jfor 
town-halls, the castles of the nobility, and heraldic emblazonry, 
ice. It was almost lost in the seventeenth, revived in a degree 
in the eighteenth, while about the beginning of the present cen- 
tury it was restored, with much of its pristine lustre, in Germany 
and France. Within a few years it has been cultivated in Great 
Britain and the United States. 



^♦» 



Mthni fainting. 

EGYPTIAN AND ORIENTAL PAINTING. 

We find the earliest traces of this art in Egypt. Egyptian 
painting seldom, if ever, attempts more than an outline of the 
object as seen in profile, such as would be obtained by its shadow. 
To this rude draught, colours are applied, simply, and without 
mixture, or blending, or the slightest indication of light and 
shade. The process seems to have been ; first, the preparation 
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of the ground in white ; next, the outline was firmly traced in 
black ; and lastly, the flat colours were applied. The Egyptian 
artists employed six pigments, mixed with a gummy liquid—* 
namely : white, black, red, blue, yellow, and green ; the first 
always earthy, the remaining vegetable, or, at least, frequently 
transparent. The specimens from which we derive these facts, 
are the painted shrouds and cases of mummies, and the still 
more frequent examples on the walls of the tombs. It can 
furnish no evidence of extraordinary experience or practice, that 
these paintings still retain their colour, clear and fresh ; the 
circumstance merely shows the aridity of the climate, and that 
^e colouring matters were applied without admixture. 

In Hindoostan, Persia, and other oriental countries, the bril- 
liancy and variety of the colours are the only recommendation 
of their specimens of this art. 



GRECIAN PAINTING. 

"We find the oldest Greek school of painting on the coast of 
Asia Minor and the islands. Fortunate circumstances here gave 
an early impulse to the art, the rudiments of which we find, even 
in the Homeric times, in the coloured carpets and weavings. 
Homer speaks of painting as b^g part of the employmont of 
the beauteous Helen, at the time of the siege of Troy, as well as 
the art of embroidery : 

"Meantime, to beanteous Helen, from the skies» 
The yaxious goddess of the rainbow flies. 
Her in the palace at her loom she found : 
The golden web her own sad story crown'd, 
The Trojan wars she weaved, (herself the prize,) 
And the dire trinmpha of her SaXal eyes." 
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If Helen could draw the representatioa of a battle, it is probable 
she knew how to fill up the outline with colours, and the exist- 
ence of the rich tints of Tyre and Sidon proves, that they not 
only had a splendid variety of colours, but were also acquainted 
with their preparations. 

Single pieces of painting were usually executed by the 
ancients upon wood, and therefore called tabular. The wood 
of the larch'tree was preferred, on account of its durability, and 
its not being liable to warp. They painted more rarely upon 
linen, as in the colossal picture of Nero, mentioned by Pliny. 
The most common kind of painting was that upon plaster, which 
is now called Fresco painting. Drawing or painting on ivory or 
marble, was less common. Fresco painting was executed upon a 
moist, as well as a dry ground. In this last mode of painting, 
the colours were laid on with a peculiar sort of glue or size, since, 
in many pieces of this kind, they are so well fixed that a wet 
sponge may be passed over them without injury. 

The necessities of that idolatrous religion by which the Greeks 
were controlled, might, indeed, have alone required the exertion 
of all the talents the country could produce. In no other way is 
that immense advance to be explained which sculpture achieved 
before the art of painting, which was greatly influenced by this 
circumstance. Form predominated over the accuracy of colour- 
ing, and the expression which it conveys. The contour, and the 
local colours, seem to have been perfected in a great degree ; the 
perspective, much less. Some, indeed, have doubted whether 
the ancients had any knowledge of perspective ; but, as it is not 
to be dispensed with in any representation on a plane surface, 
and as the ancients were well acquainted with geometry and 
optics, we must suppose them to have possessed, in some limited 
degree, the use of perspective. It is more certain that they were 
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ignorant of chiaroscuro, at least, until the time of ApoUodorus. 
Landscape painting remained comparatively uncultivated. This 
branch depends, more than the others, on the rules of perspective, 
the perfection of colouring, and the charm of chiaroscuro. Pliny 
aUows the ancients the use of but four colours, and yet, at other 
times, makes allusions which imply that their means were far 
more extensive. Their colours -were, at least, both vivid and 
enduring. They employed a sort of varnish, called atramentum, 
to secure their paintings from the influence of the atmosphere. 
Their paintings were either moveable, or on the ceilings or 
compartments of buildings. Among the antiquities of Hercu- 
lanoum, are four paintings on white marble. 

The history of painting, among the Greeks, may be divided 
into four periods. The first terminated with Bularchus, the 
second period extends to ApoUodorus, about 400 b. c. The third 
epoch ends with Apelles, who reached the acme of the art. 
The fourth period is dated from his time, and witnessed the 
decline of the art. 



FIBST PERIOD. 

In PHny, we find sui allusioiT to an artist, of the name of 
tSaurius, who practised the earliest stage of the art. Cleanthes of 
Corinth, is, however, said to have been the inventor of drawing in 
outline. Ardices of the same city, and Telephon of Sicyon, the first 
who presented something more than the outline, and indicated 
light and shade. Charmades, the first who made a distinction 
in painting between light and shade. Subsequently came £u- 
manus, the Athenian, and Cymon of Cleonea, who advanced the 
art by giving a variety of attitude, attending to the folds of 
drapery, and marking the veins, joints, ice. 

5» 
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A representation of the defeat of the Magnesians, (790 b. c.,) 
by BularchuS) is the first considerable picture of \v'hich there is 
any record, yet the accounts which, we have of it are, probably, 
exaggerated. It was purchased by Candaules, king of Lydia, for 
its weight in gold. Bularchus appears to have been the first 
who employed various colours in his pictures. 



SECOND PERIOD. 

There seems to have been a great gap or chasm in thd history 
of painting after the time of Bularchus, and the next allusion to 
the art seems to have been made by Anacreon, who, to express 
the abilities of any successful painter, said, " He is sovereign in 
the art which they cultivate at Rhodes." Hence we learn that 
the art must have flourished at Rhodes, in that era — about 
five hundred years before Christ. Phidias, the celebrated sculp- 
tor, is also cited by Pliny as eminent in the sister art of painting, 
and he flourished 445 years before our era. The brother of this 
illustrious ancient, Pansenus, (or, according to others, Pannaensis,) 
acquired great reputation as a painter. He represented, in the 
temple of Jupiter Olympus, the subject of Atlas supporting the 
heaven and the earth, and Hercules ofiering to relieve him of his 
burden ; and another of Greece and Salamis (an island in the 
neighbourhood of Athens) personified ; together with many other 
pictures, the most famous of which was the Battle of Marathon, 
wherein, according to Pliny, the portraits of several generals, 
such as Miltiades, Callimachus, &c., might be recognized. We 
may observe that, even at this early period, prizes were con- 
tended for among the painters, Panasnus having disputed, both at 
Corinth and at Delphos, with Timagorus of Chalsis. 
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Polygnotus was a native of Thasos, but obtained the right 
of citizenship at Athens. He flourished about 469 b. c. This 
distinguished painter seems to have contributed more largely to 
the advancement of his art than any who had preceded him. 
Before his time, the coimtenance* was represented as destitute 
of animation and fire, and a kind of leaden dulness pervaded its 
features. His triumph was to kindle up expression in the face, 
and to throw feeling and intellect into the whole frame. He 
was the Prometheus of painting. He also first represented tie 
mouth open, so that the teeth were displayed, and occasion was 
given to use that part of the visage in the expression of peculiar 
emotions. He first clothed his figures in light, airy, and trans- 
parent draperies, which he elegantly threw about the forms of 
his women. He was, in short, the author of both delicacy and 
expression in the paintings of Greece ; but his style is said to 
have been hard, and his colouring not equal to his designs. One 
of his pictures was preserved at Rome, representiug a man on a 
scaling-ladder, with a target in his hand, so contrived that it was. 
impossible to tell whether he was going upward or descending. 
Mycon was his cotemporary, and partner in the works which 
adorned the PcBcile at Athens. Ailer Mycon, we proceed to 
mention Dyonysius of Colophon, in whose works, according to 
iBlianus, were to be found many of the excellencies of Polygnotus, 
such as choice of attitudes, fiow of draperies, &;o., but less gran- 
deur of imagination. In the nineteenth Olympiad, we find 
mention made of Aglaophon, Cephissodorus, Phryllus, &c. 

But it was not tmtil the ninety-fourth Olympiad, 400 b. o., 
that the art of painting among the ancients appears to have 
reached its blaze of perfection. Hitherto objects had^been repre- 
sented on the canvass as flat, being almost without the magical 
efifects of chiaroscuro, which gives relief and an appearance of 
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projection to some portions of the picture, while others are mado 
apparently to recede from the eye. To Apollodorus we owe this 
great discovery, and with him painting first rises into the regions 
of ideahty. 

THIRD PERIOD. — ^APOLLODORUS. 

Apollodorus was an Athenian, and flourished about 400 b. c 
He first discovered the art of softening and degrading, as it is 
technically called, the colours of a painting, and of imitating the 
exact efiect of lights and shades. Pliny speaks of him vinth 
enthusiasm. Two chefs-d'oeuvres still existed in his time at 
Pergamus. One was a priest at the altar, the other, Ajax 
struck by a thunderbolt. 

ZEUXIS. 

Zeuxis, a cotemporary of Apollodorus, was bom at Heraclea. 
He seems to have rapidly risen to the highest distinction in 
Greece, and acquired, by the exercise of his art, not only renown, 
but riches. He appeared at the Olympic games attired in a 
mantle, on which his name was embroidered in letters of gold : a 
piece a£ unnecessary display in one whose name was deeply 
impressed on the hearts of the people by whom he was sur- 
rounded. 

Very little is known respecting the life of this celebrated 
painter. He was not only successful in securing wealth, and the 
applause of the multitude, but was honoured with the friendship 
of Archelaiis, king of Macedon. For the palace of this monarchy 
he executed numerous pictures. Cicero informs us, that the 
inhabitants of Cretona prevailed on Zeuxis to come to their city, 
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and to paint there a number of pieces, which were intended to 
adorn the temple of Juno, for which he was to receive a large 
and stipulated sum. On his arrival, he informed them that he 
intended only to paint the picture of Helen, with which they 
were satisfied, because he was regarded as peculiarly excellent in 
the dehneation of woman. He accordingly desired to see the 
most beautiful maidens in the city, and having selected five 
of the fairest, copied all that was most beautiful and perfect in 
the form of each, and thus completed his Helen. Pliny, in his 
relation of the same circumstance, omits to give the particular 
subject of the painting, or the terms of the original contract, and 
states that the whole occurred not among the people of Crotona, 
but those of Agrigentum, for whom he says the piece was executed 
to fulfil a vow made by them to the goddess. The most cele- 
brated of the pictures of Zeuxis, besides the Helen and the 
Alcmena, were a Penelope, in which Pliny assures us that not 
only form, but character was vividly expressed ; a representation 
of Jupiter seated on his throne, with all the gods around, doing 
him homage ; a Marsyas bound to a tree, which was preserved 
at Rome ; and a Wrestler, beneath which was inscribed a "verse, 
to the effect that it was easier to envy than to imitate excellence. 
Lucian has left us an admirable description of another painting 
of his, representing the Centaurs, in which he particularly ap- 
plauds the delicacy of the drawing, the harmony of the colouring, 
the softness of the blending shades, and the excellence of the 
proportions. He lefl many draughts in a single colour on white. 
The story respecting the contest between Zeuxis and Parrhasius, 
has been frequently related. It is said the former painted a 
cluster of grapes 'W'ith such perfect skill, that the birds came and 
pecked at them. Elated with such unequivocal testimony of his 
exceUence, he called on his rival to draw back the curtain which 
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he supposed concealed his work, anticipating a certain tnumph. 
Kow, however, he found himself entrapped, for what he took 
for a curtain, was only a painting of one by Farrhasius ; upon 
which he ingenuously confessed himself defeated, since he had 
only deceived birds, but his antagonist had beguiled the senses of 
an experienced artist. Another story is related of a similar kind, 
in which he overcame himself,- or, rather, one part of his work 
was shown to have excelled, at the expense of the other. Ha 
painted a boy with a basket of grapes, to which the birds aa 
before resorted ; on which he acknowledged that the boy could 
not be well painted, since, had the similitude been in both cases 
equal, the birds would have been deteued from approaching. 
From these stories, if they may be credited, it would appear that 
Zeuxis excelled more in depicting fruit than in painting the 
human form. If this were the case, it is strange that all hia 
greater efibrts, of which any accounts have reached us, were 
portraits, or groups of men, or deities. 

Zeuxis is said to have taken a long time to finish his chief 
productions, observing, when reproached for his slowness, that he 
was painting for eternity. Festus relates, that Zeuxis died of 
laughter at the picture of an old woman which he himself had 
painted. So extraordinary a circumstance, however, would 
surely have been alluded to by some other writer, had it beea 
true. 

PARRHASIUS. 

Pazihasius, a native of Ephesus, but who eventually became a 
citizen of Athens, flourished about the ninety-fiilh Olympiad ; 
consequently, he was cotemporaneous with the two ibtegoing 
painters, though younger than either. He raised the &rt of 
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painting to perfection in all that is exalted and essential. He 
compared his predecessors with one another, rejected what was 
exceptionahle, and adopted what was adinirahle in each. The 
classic invention of Folygnotus, the magic tone of Apollodorus, and 
the exquisite design of Zeuxis, were all united in the works of 
Parrhasius. What they had produced in practice, he reduced to 
theory. He so circumscrihed and defined, says Cluinlilian, all 
the powers and ohjects of art, that he was jermed the legislator , 
and all cotemporary and subsequent artists adopted his standard 
of divine and heroic proportions. One of the most celebrated 
works of Parrhasius, was his allegorical figure of the Athenian 
people, or Demos. Pliny says, that it represented and expressed, 
in an equal degree, all the gopd and bad qualities of the Athe- 
nians at the same time. One might trace the changeable, the 
irritable, the kind, the unjust, the forgiving, the vain-glorious, the 
proud, the humble, the fierce, and the timid. How all these 
contrasting and counteracting qualities could have been repre* 
sented at the same time, it is difficult to conceive. If we are to 
suppose it to have been a single figure, it is very certain that it 
could not have been such as Pliny has described it ; for, except 
by symbols, it is totally incompatible with the means of art. 
The personification of the Athenian Demos was an object of 
sculpture, and its images by Lyson and Leochares were pubhcly 
set up ; but there is no clew to decide whether they preceded or 
followed the conceit of Parrhasius. 



TIMANTHES. 



Timanthes, a native of Sicyon, was a cotemporary of Zeuzis 
and Parrhasius. He seema to have thrown a large shaie of 
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Sacrifice of Iphigenia. — Judgmeut of the painter. 



intellect and thought into his productions. He appears to have 
been unequalled both in ingenuity and feeling, of 'which we have 
some remarkable examples. One of these was displayed in the 
picture on the noble subject of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, in which 
he represented the tender and beautiful virgin, standing before 
the altar, awaiting her doom, and surrounded by her afflicted 
relatives. These he depicted as moved by various degrees of 
sorrow, and grief seemed to have reached its utmost expression 
in the face of Menelaus ; but that of Agamemnon was left ; and 
the painter, heightening the interest of the piece by a forbearance 
of judgment, oden erroneously regarded as a confession of the 
inadequacy of his art, covered the head of the father with his 
mantle, and left his agony to the imagination of the spectator. 
In Fuseli*s Lecture on Ancient Art, this painting of Timanthes is 
made the subject of a full and very able criticism, in the course 
of which he dissents expressly from the opinion of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who agreed with M. Falconet in regarding the circum- 
stance of the mantle enveloping the face of Agamemnon, as 
little better than a trick of the artist. The remarks of Fuseli, m 
answer to this, and similar animadversions, are worthy of much 
attention : ** Neither the French, nor the English critic, appears to 
me to have comprehended the real motive of Timanthes. They 
ascribe to impotence, what was the forbearance of judgment. Ti- 
manthes felt like a father. He did not hide the face of Agamemnon 
because it was beyond the power of his art, nor because it was 
beyond the possibility, but because it was beyond the dignity of 
expression ; because the inspiring feature of paternal aflection at 
this moment, and the action which, of necessity, must have 
accompanied it, would either have destroyed the grandeur of the 
character, and the solemnity of the scene, or subjected the 
painter, with the majority of his judges, to the imputation of 
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Propriety of expression. — Sleeping Cyclops. 

insensibility. He must either have represented him in tears» or 
convulsed at the flash of the uplifted steel, forgetting the chief 
in the father, or in that state of stupefaction which levels all 
features and deadens expression. He might, indeed, have chosen 
a fourth mode ; he might have exhibited him fainting and palsied 
in the arms of his attendants, and, by this confusion of male and 
female character, merited the applause of every theatre in Paris. 
But Timanthes had too true a sense of nature to expose a father's 
feelings, or to tear a passion to rags ; nor had the Greeks yet 
learned of Rome to steel the face. If he made Agamemnon 
bear his calamity as a man, he made him also feel it as a man. 
It became the leader of Greece to sanction the ceremony with his 
presence ; it did not become the father to see the daughter 
beneath the dagger's point. The same nature that threw a real 
mantle over the face of Timoleon, when he assisted at the punish- 
ment of his brother, taught Timanthes to throw an imaginary 
one o\% the face of Agamemnon. Neither height, nor depth, 
but propriety of expression, was his aim." 

This celebrated piece was painted in contest with Colotea of 
Teos, a painter and sculptor from the school of Phidias, and it 
was crowned with victory at the rival exhibition. On another 
occasion, having painted a sleeping Cyclops in an exceedingly 
small compass, yet, wishing to convey the idea of his gigantic 
size, he introduced a group of Satyrs, measuring his thumb with 
a thyrsus. A deep meaning was to be discovered in every work 
of his pencil, yet the tendency to expression and significant delin- 
eation did not detract from the beauty of the forms which he 
created ; for his figure of a prince was so perfect in its proportion, 
and so majestic in its air, that it appeals to have reached the 
utmost height of the ideal. This picture was preserved in the 
Temple of Peace at Bx)me. 

6 
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School of Eupompus and Pamphjlus. — ^Aristides. 



EUPOMPUS AND PAMPHYLUS. 

Eupompus founded the first school of painting at Sicyon. 
The characteristics of this academy were, a stricter attention 
to dramatic truth of composition, and a finer and more systematic 
style of design. Pamphylus taught the principles of this school 
to Apelles. Such was his authority, says Phny, that through 
his influence, first in Sicyon, and then throughout all Greece^ 
nohle youths were taught the art of drawing before all others ; 
it was deemed of the highest importance. It was considered among 
the first of hberal arts, and was practised exclusively among the 
fircebom, for there was a law prohibiting all slaves the use of the 
oestrum. In this school of Pamphylus, the most famous of all 
the ancient schools of painting, the progressive courses of study 
occupied the long period of ten years, and the fee of admission 
was not less than a talent. . Pamphylus, hke his master, ^upom- 
pus, seems to have been occupied principally with the theory of 
his art, and with teaching, since we have few notices of his 
works. He left writings upon the arts, but they have unfoc- 
tunately suffered the common fate of the writings of every other 
ancient artist. He wrote on painting and famous painters. 



arishdes. 

Passing, with a bare mention of their names, Nicias, £u- 
pheana, Perseus, Melanthius, and Antidotus, all distinguished 
painters of this period, we pause on Aristides, a native oi Thebes. 
The refinements of the art were applied by him to the mind. 
He caught the passions as they rose from the lips, or escaped 
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Step between terror and disgust — Missed by his imitators. 

from Nature herself. His volume was roan ; his scene, so- 
ciety. He drew the subtle discriminations of mind, in every 
stage of life; the whispers, the simple cry of passion, and its 
cc'inplex accents. Such, as history informs us, was the suppliant 
whose voice you seemed to hear, such the sick man's half- 
extinguished eye and labouring breast ; and, above all, the half- 
slain mother, shuddering lest the eager babe should ^uck the 
blood from her palsied breast. This picture was probably at 
Thebes when Alexander sacked that town ; what his feelings 
were when he saw it, we may guess from his sending it to Pella. 
Its expression, poised between the anguish of maternal afiection 
and the pangs of death, gives to commiseration an image, which 
neither the infant, piteously caressing his slain mother, in the 
group of Epigonus, nor the absorbed features of the Niobe, nor 
the struggle of the Laocoon, excites. Timanthes had marked 
the limits that discriminate terror from the excess of horror ; 
Aristides drew the line that separates it from disgust. His 
subject is one of those that touch the ambiguous line of a 
squeamish sense. Taste and smell, as sources of tragic emotioh, 
and, in ^consequence of their power, commanding gesture, seem 
scarcely admissible in art, or on the theatre, because their 
extremes are nearer allied to disgust, and loathsome or risible 
ideas, than to terror. The prophetic trance of Cassandra, who 
scents the prepared murder of Agamemnon at the threshold of 
the ominous hall ; the desperate moan of Macbeth's queen, on 
seeing the visionary spot still uneflaced, infect her hand, are 
images snatched from the lap of terror, but soon would cease 
to be BO, were the artist or the actress to enforce the dreadful 
hint with indiscreet expression or gesture. This, completely 
nnderetood by Aristides, was as completely missed by his imi« 
taton : Raphael, in the Morbetto, and Foussin, in his Plague of 
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The Morbetto-The- Plague of the Philistines.— Pausiua. 

the Philistines. In the group of Aristides, our sympathf is 
immediately interested hy the mother, still alive, though mor* 
tally 'Wounded, helpless, beautiful, and forgetting herself in the 
anguish for her child, whose situation still sufiers hope to mingle 
with our fears ; he is only approaching the breast of the mother. 
In the group of Raphael, the mother dead of the plague, herself 
an object of apathy, becomes one of disgust, by the action of the 
man, who, bending over her, at his utmost reach of arm, with 
one hand removes the child from the breast, while the other, 
applied to his nostrils, bars the effluvia of death. Our feelings, 
alienated from the mother, come too late even for the child, who, 
by his languor, already betrays the mortal symptoms of the 
poison he imbibed at the parent corpse. It is curious to observe 
the permutation of ideas which takes place, as imitation is 
removed from the sources of nature. Poussin, not content with, 
adopting the group of Raphael, once more repeats the loathsome 
attitude in the same scene. He forgot, in his eagerness to render 
the idea of contagion still more intuitive, that he was averting 
our feelings with ideas of disgust. Attalus is said to have given 
a hundred talents (Si 05,559) for a painting by this artist. 
Some d' the ancients ascribe to him the invention of painting 
on wax. 



PAUSIAS. 

Pausias was a painter of Sicyon, and cotemporary with Apel- 
les. He was the first painter who acquired a great name for 
encaustic with the oestrum. He excelled particularly in the 
management of the shadows ; his favourite subjects were small 
pictures, generally of boys, but he also painted large compositions. 
He was the first who introduced the custom of painting the 
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Hia most famous work. — Glycera. — ^Protogenes. — Early effortai 

ceilings and walls of private apartments witli historical and 
dramatic subjects. The practice, however, of decorating ceilings 
with stars and arabesque figures, (particularly those of temples,) 
was of very old date. The most famous work of his was the 
sacrifice of an ox, which in the time of Pliny was in the hall of 
Pompey. In this picture the ox ia foreshortened ; but, to show 
the animal to full advantage, the painter judiciously threw his 
shadow upon a part of the crowd, and he added to the effect by 
painting a dark ox on a light ground. Pausias in his youth loved 
a native of his own city named Glycera, who earned her living 
by making garlands of flowers, which led him into competition 
with her, and he eventually acquired great skill in flower paint- 
ing. A portrait of Glycera, with a garland of flowers, was 
reckoned among his master-pieces. A copy of it was purchased 
by Lucullus, at Athens, at the great price of two talents, (nearly 
$2200.) 

Pausias was reproached by his rivals for being a slow painter, 
but he silenced the censure by completing a picture in a single 
day, which on that account was called Hemeresius, (the work of 
one day.) 

PROTOGENES. 

Protogenes, a very eminent painter and statuary, was a 
cotemporary of Apelles. He appears, however, to have sur- 
vived the latter artist,* inasmuch as he was still Hving Olymp. 
119, when Rhodes was besieged by Demetrius. • Meyer con- 
jectures, with considerable probability, that he was bom about 
Olymp. 104. His early eflbrts were made amid the pressure of 
very contracted means. Who his master was, is unknown ; and 
necessity for a long time compelled him to employ his abilities on 
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Aid of Apellea. — The lines of Protogenes and Apellca. 



Bubjectfl altogether unworthy of them. Compelled to paiat 
ornaments on vessels, in order to secure a livelihood, he passed 
fifty years x)f his life without the gifls of fortune, and without any 
marked reputation. His talents and perseverance at length tri- 
umphed over every obstacle; and possibly the generous aid of 
Apelles may have contributed to hasten this result. Protogenes 
had painted a picture of lalysus, which so delighted Apelles that 
he sailed to Rhodes on purpose to visit his accomplished cotem- 
porary. There, finding him in poverty and obscurity, he is 
reported to have bought several of the performances of Protog- 
enes, with the avowed intention of selling them as his own, and 
thus succeeded in exciting the notice of the people of Rhodes 
towards the abilities of their fellow-citizen, who thence rose firom 
his hitherto humble situation, to fame and fortune. 

Pliny tells a very pleasing story of Apelles and Protogenes. 
The former having come to Rhodes, where Protogenes waa 
residing, paid a visit to the artist, but not finding him at home, 
obtained permission, from a domestic in waiting, to enter the 
atelier of the painter. Finding here a piece of canvass ready on 
the frame for the artistes pencil, he drew upon it a line (according 
to some, a figure in outline) with wonderful precision, and thea 
retired, without disclosing his name. Protogenes, on returning 
home, and discovering what had been done, exclaimed that 
Apelles alone could have executed it. Still, however, he drew 
another himself, a hne more perfect than that of Apelles, and left 
directions with his domestic, that when the stranger should call 
again, he should be shown what had been done by him. Apelles 
came accordingly, and perceiving that his hne had been excelled 
by Protogenes, drew a third one, still more perfect than the other 
two, and cutting both. Protogenes now confessed himself van- 
quished ; he ran to the harbour, sought for Apelles, and the two 
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Picture of lalysus. — Diet of the artist — Chance.< — ^Apelles. 

artiBts became the warmest friends. The canvass containing this 
famous trial of skill, became highly prized, and at a later day 
was placed in the palace of the Csesars at Rome. It was 
destroyed by a conflagration, together with the ediiice itself. 
Protogenes was employed seven years in finishing the picture of 
. lalysus, a celebrated huntsman, supposed to have been the son of 
Apollo, and the foimder of Rhodes. During all this time the 
painter lived only upon lupines and water, thinking such elements 
"viDuld leave him greater flights of fancy; but all this did not 
seern to make him more successful in perfecting his picture. He 
was to represent in the piece a dog panting, and with froth at his 
mouth, but this he never could do with satisfaction to himself; 
and, when his labours seemed to be without success, he threw his 
sponge upon the piece in a flt of anger. Chance alone brought 
to perfection what the labours of the artist could not accomplish; 
the fall of the sponge upon the picture represented the froth at 
the mouth of the dog in the most peifect manner, and the piece 
was universally admired. The talents of Protogenes were not 
80 fertile as those of many other artists, a circumstance to- be 
ascribed to his minute and scrupulous care. This is the quality 
which Qruintilian mentions as his great characteristic; and 
Petronius hkev^se observes that hi$ outlines vied in accuracy 
with the works of Nature thenaselves. 



APELLES. 

Apelles, the most celebrated of ancient painters, is generally 
admitted to have been a native of the Island of Cos. His 
instructors were Euphorus, Pamphylus, and Melanthius. He 
flourished in the time. of Alexander the Great, which monarch, 
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AlexADder's portrait. — Unison of his powers. 



would sufier his portrait to be taken by no other artist. It ifl 
itolated that Alexander haying one day expressed himself, while 
in the painting-room of Apelles, rather ignorantly on the subject 
of the principles of art, the painter counselled him that it would 
be wiser in him to be silent, and not give the lads who ground 
his colours, occasion to laugh at the great Alexander. It is 
added, much to the credit of the king, that he bore the rebuke 
patiently. This remarkable person, the wonder of his age, was, 
if we may credit the tradition respecting him, gifled with such a 
combination of natural and acquired talents, as never perhaps 
either before or since fell to the lot of another individual. In 
addition, he had the happiness to live at that period wherein the 
genius of his country had reached its highest point of elevation. 
The name of Apelles, in Pliny, is the synonyme of unrivalled and 
unattainable excellence, but in our estimate of his talents we 
must candidly consider what modifications may be requisite on an 
enumeration of his actual works. His great prerogative consisted, 
perhaps, more m the unison than in the extent of his powers : 
he knew better what his capabilities could achieve* and what lay 
beyond them, than any other artist. Grace of conception and 
refinement of taste were his elements, and went hand in hand 
with grace of execution and completeness in finish, irresistible 
when found united ; and when we reflect on the splendid 
achievements of architecture and sculpture in his era, we shall 
know how to appreciate the admiration the ancients expressed of 
these qualities. That he built both on the firm basis of the 
former system, not on its subversion, his well-known contest of 
lines with Protogenes irrefragably proves. What those lines 
were, drawn with nearly miraculous subtlety, in different colours 
one upon the other, or rather, within each other, it would be 
equally unavailing and useless to inquire ; but the corollaiioa we 
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Principles of art — Details of Protogenes. — Glazing. 

may deduce from the contest are obviously these : that the 
schools of Greece recognized all one elemental principle ; that 
acuteness and fidelity of eye, and obedience of hand, form pre- 
cision ; precision, proportion ; proportion, beauty : that it is the 
** little more or less," imperceptible to vulgar eyes, which consti- 
tutes grace, and establishes the superiority of one artist ever 
another ; that the knowledge of the degrees of things or taste pre- 
supposes a perfect knowledge of the things themselves ; that colour, 
grace, and taste are ornaments, not substitutes of form, expression, 
and character, and, when they usurp that title, degenerate into 
splendid faults. Such were the principles on which Apelles 
formed his Venus, or, rather, the personification of Female Grace, 
the wonder of art, the despair of artists ; whose outline bafiled 
every attempt at emendation, while imitation shrunk from the 
purity, the force, the brilliancy, the evanescent gradations of the 
tints. It was esteemed the most faultless creation of the Grecian 
pencil, the most perfect example of that simple but unapproach- 
able grace of expression, of symmetry of -form, and exquisite 
finish, in which may be summed up the distinctive excellencies 
of his genius. Apelles used to s^y of his cotemporaries, that 
th^y possessed, as artists, all the requisite qualities but one, 
namely, grace, and that this was his alone. On one occasion, 
when contemplating a picture by Protogenes, a work of immense 
labour, and in which exactness of detail had been carried to 
excess, he remarked, "Protogenes equals or excels me in all 
things but one, the knowing when to reipove his hand from a 
painting." Apelles was also, as is supposed, the inventor of 
what artists call glazing. The modesty of Apelles, says Pliny, 
equalled his talents. He acknowledged the superiority of Melan- 
thius in the art of grouping, and that of Asclepiodorus in adjust- 
ing Qn p^vafs the r^lativQ di^taKces of objects. ApeUes never 
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Industry. — ^Proverb. — Criticism of ehoemaker. — Portrait^ 



suffered a day to pass, however much he might be occupied by 
other matters, without drawing one h*ne at least in the exercise 
of his art, and from this circumstance arose the proverb, ^^Ntdla 
dies si?ie Hnea" He was accustomed also, when he had com- 
pleted any one of his pieces, to expose it to the view of passengers, 
and to hide himself behind it, in order to hear the remarks of 
the spectators. On one of these occasions, a shoemaker censured 
the painter for having given one of the slippers of a figure a less 
number of ties, by one, than it ought to have had. The next 
day the shoemaker, emboldened by the success of his previous 
criticism, began to find fault with a leg, when Apelles indignantly 
put forth his head, and desired him to confine his decisions to the 
slipper. 

The pictures produced by this consummate artist, appear to 
have been numerous, and the reader will find in Pliny an exten- 
sive list. A brief enumeration of some of them will serve tb 
convey a just idea of the class of subjects generally chosen by him. 

The portraits painted by him, both of Alexander the Great 
and his father, Philip, were numerous ; some of them single, 
some accompanied by other figures. Alexander launching 
thimder, in the temple of Diana, at Ephesus, has been greatly 
extolled for its efiect and the boldness of its relief, the hand 
which was raised appearing to come forward, and the lightning 
to be out of the picture. In another portrait of the same prince, 
he was represented in a triumphal chariot, and near him the 
figure of War, with his hands tied behind his back. This, and 
another Alexander, accompanied by Castor and Pollux, and a 
figure of Victory, were preserved by Augustus in the forum. 

Many other portraits are alluded to : namely, Antiochus, king 
of Syria ; Antigonus ; Archelaus, with his wife and daughter ; 
Abron, an effeminate debauchee; Clotus, on horseback, armed 
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Etruscan artiats. — Rarity of painting at Rome. 



except ms head, with an attendant delivering his helmet to him. 
In fanciful subjects we find, Diana attending a sacrifice, surrounded 
by her nymphs ; Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, on horseback, 
contending with Persians; Hercules with his back towards the 
observer, and his head turned roimd so as to show his face. 



ROMAN PAINTING. 

The Roman artists make but a poor show afler this brilLant 
enumeration of Greek artists. The most ancient paintings known 
in Rome were, indeed, executed by Etruscan artists-, and in later 
times they seem rather to have been ambitious of removing 
chefS'cTanivres of art from conquered Grecian provinces, than 
of cultivating it among themselves. The Greeks loved and cher- 
ished the arts, because they conferred honour and dignity on their 
country ; the Romans sufiered them, because they embellished 
their empire. In Greece, no man was disgraced by following the 
profession of an artist ; in Rome, it was the business of slaves : 
with one, the arts were objects of love and desire ; with the 
other, of convenient decorative necessity. This ignorance of the 
beauties of the fine arts, among this warlike people, lasted for 
several centuries — ^in short, till, having no more countries to con- 
quer in the interior of Italy, they began to explore the seas and 
penetrate into the fertile regions of Sicily, where they were struck 
with amazement at the pomp and grandeur of the cities, and 
the beauties of the works of art in these highly cultivated regions. 
With such customs, laws, and dispositions, the Roman people 
were not very likely to make the fine arts flourish rapidly. 

Ajb a proof of the rarity of the practice of painting among 
the Romans during the consulate, may be adduced the fact, that 
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Fabius Pictor. — ^Nero. — ^The Catacombs. — Constantine. 

FabiuB, -who having spent some time among the Etrus^^s and 
acquired some knowledge of the fine arts, on painting the templo 
of Salus, was thenceforward denominated Pictor, (the painter ;) 
this cognomen descending to his ofispring. A few other names 
follow this artist'Si but none of much notoriety. Turpilius had 
some fame in his day, and Pliny says of him, that he painted 
with his left hand. ArcUius flourished at Rome a short time 
before the reign of Augustus. In the reign of this monarch, we 
find Marcus Ludius, a landscape and marine painter. The 
mania of Nero to be considered a painter, infected, as might be 
^ supposed, several members of his court; but the muse seems 
to have been inexorable to their addresses. Under Vespasian, 
Cornelius Pinus and Accius Prisons painted the temples of Virtue 
and of Honour. According to Pliny, the latter approached near- 
est to the manner of the Grecian artists. 



^» » 



Christian painting may be first traced to the catacombs. 
It was on the walls of these subterraneous chapels and tombs 
that the first Christian artists drew their primitive sketches, 
which must ever be interesting, as the expression and symbol 
of adherence to their religious faith, in defiance of the most cruel 
oppression and persecution. 

The conversion of the emperor Constantine, opened up a new 
career to religious painting. No longer imprisoned within the 
narrow ws^ of the catE^cpmhs, she h^id for her th^o^tie the 
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Farourite oompositioQ of early ChribtuuM. — Decline. 

whole Boman empire. Yast basilico at Rome and Conatanti* 
nople, and the principal cities of Europe and Asia, offered imlim- 
ited scope for the extension and improvement of the art. The 
application of a new process in mosaic, discovered in the reign of 
Claudius, promised to secure an indefinite duration to works in 
that style. Painting on a great scale was practised in the tem- 
ples and basilicas appropriated to Christian worship; and it is 
there, M. Rio remarks, we must seek its character during the 
second period of its development. The iavourite composition of 
the Christians of Rome was the figure of Christ, between the 
apostles St. Peter and St. Paul ; and though such works partake 
more or less of the general degradation of taste, they are distin- 
guished from the cotemporary productions of profane art, by an 
indefinable dignity in the character and attributes of the person- 
ages — a dignity the more striking, that it does not interfere with 
the charm of execution, or the accessory details. The fundamen- 
tal idea is there, in all its grandeur and simplicity. It is the 
embryo of the same pure and solemn style that was destined to 
characterize Christian art in later times. After contemplatiog 
the ancient mosaics of Rome, Ghirlandajo exclaimed, " That is 
the true painting for eternity !" 

The Romano-Christian school, of which there are still extant 
many remains in Italy, survived, amid many vicissitudes, to the 
invasion of the barbarians, and even to a later period. It must, 
however, be admitted, as regards the technical department, that 
such works become more and more degraded, in proportion as 
they recede from the age of Constantino. The lines of the 
figures are coarsely marked ; the shadows and middle tints dis* 
appear ; the contours are deficient in boldness and fulness. 

The Romano-Christian school, though interrupted and borne 
down by the successive invasions of the barbarians, still continued 
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Zeal of Chiirlemagne. — Churches. — lUaminated MSS. 



to exist ; in proof of which may be mentioned the new moeaics 
with which bo many churches were decorated, besides numerous 
paintings in the catacombs, which had become the ordinary place 
of sepulture of the pontiffs. Pope John I., Felix IV., and 
John III., are cited as having restored and embellished the 
catacombs of St. Marcellino and St. Priscilla after the conquest 
of Italy by the Goths; to which may be idded the mosaics 
of Ravenna, under the superintendence of the bishop of the city. 
This school, after having answered the purpose of an interme- 
diate link between the primitive types of the catacombs and 
the sublime inspirations of the new schools, was now destined 
to fall into a long slumber, showing but few signs of vitality. 
Before the reign of Charlemagne, the practice of painting the 
interiors of churches was general in Gaul, insomuch that there 
was a rivalship between the ultramontane artists and those cf 
barbaric origin. The accession of Charlemagne gave a nevr 
impulse to art throughout the whole extent of his empire. The 
emperor directed special envoys to inspect the churches and 
works of art thoughout the provinces, stimulated the zeal of the 
artists and bishops, and even became the patron of art in other 
kingdoms. All the principal works of art of this reign, have per- 
ished ; those that were not buried under the ruins of the edifices 
themselves, having been destroyed by time and the elements. To 
compensate this loss, there exist many interesting missals and man- 
Qscripts of this period, adorned with miniatures, bearing signs that 
they were undertaken by the order of Charlemagne. Numerous 
illuminated works of the same kind, show that this branch of art 
was making progress under the Cariovingian dynasty, without 
any reference to classical imitation, of which they exhibit no 
trace, either as regards style, character, or costume. Among 
these, the most noted are the Psalter, of the library of "Vienna, the 
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work of a Gennan painter named Dagulf ; the ETangiliaine of 
Charles the Bold, preserved in the Hbrary of Munich, with other 
treasores of art of the same epoch ; the Hoars of daeen Emma, 
a chef-iTcsuvre iox the time in which it was executed ; and 
particcdarly the Benedictional of the English monk, Godemann, 
which, in elegance and delicacy of pencil, far surpasses all the 
most eminent painters of miniature of the tenth century. A cea- 
tral school was ahout the same time established at the eelehrated 
convent of St. Gall, where two caligraphic painters, Sinttaxniie 
and Modestus, had become already famous in the ninth century. 

The traditions left by them were collected by the monk Not- 
ken, who cultivated, with equal success, painting and poetry ; by 
Tutilon, who was painter, poet, musician, carver, and statuary ; 
and by the monk Jean, whom the Empexor Otho IIL invited to 
Aix-la-Chapelle to paint an oratory. The alliance of high eccle- 
siastical dignity with pre-eminence in the fine arts, was still mote 
irequent in the elerenth century, many instances of which might 
be mentioned. 

All these facts sufficiently demonstrate that original Scriptural 
art had taken deep root in the German nati<m, and that it was 
not, as has been, alleged, a servile imitation of Byzantine and 
Italian art. The subjects of their nussals and paintings, in 
churches as well as palaces, were chiefly from the Old Testar 
ment. The Synod of Arras was the means of eonsecrating this 
practice, already congenial to the national taste, by declaring 
painting to be the book of the ignorant, who could not read. 
About the same period, the arts of embroidery, tapestry, and 
painting on glass^ b^an to be introduced. 
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In spite of the numeroiu testimonies biought ibrward by 
Yasari and other Tuscan writers, that art first revived in Flor- 
ence, it is certain that the school of Pisa, and even that of 
Sienna, had prior claims. That the revival of classical sculpture 
and design by the Pisan school extended its influence feir and 
-wide, and was the means of efiecting a similar revival in paint- 
ing, cannot be doubted. The school of Sienna, though more or 
less tinged with the Byzantine manner, produced many good 
painters. The great work of Duccio in the cathedral, on which 
he laboured three years with so much enthusiasm and perse- 
verance, is happily preserved. Rumohr does not hesitate to 
place it above all the Byzantine Tuscan school, not excepting the 
Madonnas of Cimabue. The celebrated Ghiberti, the earliest 
historian of Italian art, gives the preference to Duccio. But, 
though Florence had no exclusive claim to be the cradle of art, 
and must share it with other schools, it must be admitted that 
Cimabue and his pupil Giotto, following the example of Nicolo 
Pisano and his school, made the first great and important step, 
and that, though she started later in the career, she soon out- 
stripped all her competitors. 



CIKABITE. 

Giovanni Cimabue was bom in the year 1240.. He was a 
descendant of the ancient house of Gondi, one of the noblest 
of Florence. According to general opinion, several Greek artists 
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being employed to adorn his native city, Gimabue, inspired by 
their productions, hovcTer imperfect, took up the pencil, and, 
soon excelling his masters, is said to have introduced a new 
style. He is generally considered as the reviver of painting in 
Italy ; but he was preceded by NicoH and Giovanni Pisani, ani 
other Italian artists, htUe if it all inferior to himself. 

The conquest of Constantinople, in 1204, had occasioned a 
freer intercourse between the Greeks and Italians, and doubtless 
greatly aided in promoting the rapid progress of the arts in the 
thirteenth century. In his twenty-sixth year, Cimabue painted 
the celebrated Madonna which is still to be seen in the church 
Santa Marie Novella. He believed himself inspired by the 
Virgin, whom he said sat to him in her own person. It was, 
when exhibited, pronounced a miracle, though miserably deficient 
in almost every mechanical detail. It has, however, an exalted 
expression, which stamps it as a work of genius. An idea of the 
rudeness of the productions of this age may be gathered from the 
fact, that it was often found necessary to issue a label from the 
mouth to signify the sentiment intended to be conveyed. Cima« 
bue succeeded admirably in the heads of men of strong character, 
impressing them with a certain air of the lofty and sublime, 
which has hardly been surpassed in later times. Vast and com* 
prehensive in his ideas, he gave the example of grand historioal 
compositions executed in suitable proportions. 



GIOTTO. 

Giotto di Bondini was born at Yespignano, near Florencei 
in 1276. He was a shepherd, and while he attended his flocks, 
he made rude sketches from nature. Cimabue is said to hv^e 
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diflcovered a figure drawn on a smooth stone by Griotto, and waa 
BO much struck with it, that he took him from the fields and 
instructed him in his art. His unlettered pupil mado rapid 
advances in design ; and, though he soon fiur surpassed his mas- 
ter, a strict friendship continued between them. To this art*st 
the world is indebted for a portrait of the illustrious Bantd. 

The fame of Giotto was not confined to Florence. Pope 
Benedict sent for him, and employed his pencil in adorning the 
Vatican and St. Peter's church. 

He was called, by his cotemporaries, the painter of nature ; 
and it is related of him, that, when a boy, he painted a fly with 
such skill upon the nose of a portrait which Cimabue was 
engaged upon, that when his master was about to continue his 
work, he attempted to brush it away with his hand. 

The pure taste of Giotto soon led him to discard the use of 
labels to express the sentiment intended to be conveyed by his 
figures. He died in 1336, in the sixtieth year of his age. The 
city of Florence erected a marble statue over his tomb. If 
Cimabue was the Michael Angelo, Giotto was the Raphael of 
that age. Giotto showed his contempt for the Byzantine tra- 
ditions, by neglecting some that might have been retained, and 
paying no respect to long-established costumes. 



MASACCIO. 

Masaccio da San Giovanni Yaldarno was bom in 1402. He 
made great advances in his art, and was the first who introduced 
foreshortening ; the first to conceive that parts are to constitute a 
whole ; that composition ought to have a centre ; expression, 
truth ; and execution, unity. His line deserves attention, though 
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bis sabjects led him not to the investig'ation of form ; and the 
shortness of his life forbade his extending those elements which 
Raphael, nearly a centnry afterwards, carried to perfection : it is 
sufficiently glorious for him to have been more than once copied 
by that great master of expression, and in some degree to have 
been the herald of his style. Masaocio lives more in the figure 
of Paul preaching on the Areopagus, and in the borrowed figure 
of Adam expelled from Paradise, in the loggia of the Vatican, 
than in his own mutilated or retouched remains. 

Though his manner, says Reynolds, was dry and hard, his 
compositions formal and not enough diversified, according to the 
custom of painters in that early period, yet his works possess that 
grandeur and simplicity which accompany, and even sometimes 
proceed from regularity and hardness of manner. We must con 
sider the barbarous state of the arts before his time, when draw- 
ing was so little understood that the best of the painters could not 
even foreshorten the foot, but every figure appeared to stand on 
his toes ; and what served for drapery, had, from the smallness 
of the folds, much the appearance of cords clinging round the 
body. He first introduced large folds, flowing in an easy and 
natural manner. Indeed, he appears to be the first -Who discov- 
ered the path that leads to every excellence to which the art 
afterwards arrived, and may therefore be justly considered as one 
of the great fathers of modem art. 

He was as much distinguished, among his cotemporaries, 
for his diligence and industry, as he was for the natural fac- 
ulties of his mind. We are told that his whole attention was 
absorbed in the pursuit of his art, and that he acquired the name 
of Masaccio, from his total disregard to his dress, his person, 
and all the common concerns of life. He is indeed a signal 
instance, of what well-directed diligence wUl do in a short time : 
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he lived but twenty-sevea yean, yet, in that short space, carried 
the art so far beyond what it had before reached, that he appeaiB 
to stand alone as a model for his successors. 



LEONARDO DA VXNCL 

Leonardo da Vinci was bom in the year 1452, at the Castello 
di Vinci in the Vald'amo. He was one of the most accomplished 
men of his age. "K it be true,'' says Opie, " 'that one scienco 
only will one genius fit,' what shall we say to the man, who, 
master of all mental and all bodily perfections, equally excelled 
in painting, poetiy, sculpture, architecture, chemistry, anatomy, 
mathematics, and philosophy ; who renders credible all that has 
been related of the Admirable Crichton, who attempted every thing 
and succeeded in every attempt ; who, sailing round the world of 
art and science, touched at every port, and brought home some- 
thing of value from each ?" 

" This is the glory of Leonardo, and this was also his weakness ; 
£>r, equally in love with grandeur and littleness, beauty and 
deformity, character and caricature, he bestowed his attention oa 
them all by turns, and soared or dived, as the caprice of the 
moment directed. His genius, however, gave the death-blow to 
flatness and insipidity, by the invention of that deep tone of 
colour, strength of shadow, and bold relievo, which, afterwards 
carried to perfection, enchants us in the dreams of Coreggio, and 
electrifies us in the mysterious visions of Rembrandt. 

" Leonardo's celebrated cartoon of the ' Horsemen contending for 
a Standard,' is one of the noblest inventions in the whole circle of 
modern art ; it evinces a singular boldness and fertility of imagi« 
nation, by the display of every attitude of the human body on 
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horseback, in the various actions of striking, pnlling, thrusting, 
warding and evading a blow, combined with a felicity and ener^ 
at once picturesque, interesting, and surprising; the whole is 
animated, every part is in motion, and we witness, by turns, the 
collected coolness of true courage, the devouring malevolence of 
rage, the contending emotions of hope and fear, the exultation of 
assured victory, and the despairing gasp of inevitable death. 
The horses, conceived with the fire of a true poet, and exec, (ted 
with the science of an anatomist, rear and plunge into the battle 
with a fury equal to that of their riders : in short, this composition 
was altogether unexampled at the time, and unrivalled for ages 
afler, till it suggested to Rubens the first hint for those magnificent 
groups of horses and figures, in his battles of the Amazons, and 
of Constantine and Maxentius ; and for those astonishing masEies 
of men and animals in commotion, his huntings of the lion, the 
tiger, the crocodile, and the hippopotamus." 

There is no possibility of calculating what such a man as 
Leonardo da Yinci may have lost by his versatility and want of 
perseverance. With such comprehension, and such invention, he 
might, doubtless, instead of furnishing hints and pointing out the 
promised land to others, have taken possession of it himself, and 
carried the principles of chiaroscuro and grouping to perfection. 

To the discovery of central radiance the genius of Leonardo, 
with equal penetration, added its counterpart, purity of shade and 
the coalescence of both through imperceptible demi-tints. What- 
ever tone of light he chose, he never forgot that the shade intended 
to set it off was only its absence, and not a positive colour, and 
that both were to be harmonized by demi-tints composed of both ; 
a principle of which no school anterior to him has left a trace. 

His master-piece, the Last Supper, is thus eulogized by Fuaeli: 
'* Let 08 begin with the eentie« the seat of the principal Bgase, 
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from which all the rest emanate like rays. Sublimely calm, the 
face of the Saviour broods over the iimnense revolution in the 
economy of mankind which throngs inwardly on his absorbed 
eye — as the Spirit creative in the beginning over the water's 
darksome wave — ^undisturbed and quiet ; whilst every face and 
every limb around him, roused by his mysterious word, flifctuates 
in restless curiosity and sympathetic pangs. It has survived the 
band of time in the study which Leonardo made in crayons, 
exhibited with most of the attendant heads in the British Gallery ; 
and even in the feebler transcript of Pietro Testa. 

** I am not afraid of being under the necessity of retracting 
what I am going to advance, that neither during the splendid 
period immediately subsequent to Leonardo, nor in those which 
succeeded to our time, has the face of the Redeemer been pro- 
duced which, I will not say equalled, but approached the'sub- 
blimity of Leonardo's conception, and in quiet and simple features 
of humanity, embodied divine, or, what is the same, incompre- 
hensible and infinite powers. To him who could contrive and 
give this combination, the unlimited praise lavished on the inferior 
characters who surround the hero, whilst his success in that was 
doubted, appears to me not only no praise, but a gross injustice." 

" The moment," says Lanzi, and says well, '* is that in which 
the Saviour says to his disciples, ' One of you will betray me !' 
On every one of the innocent men, the word acts like lightning ; 
he who is at a greater distance, distrusting his own ears, applies 
to his neighbour ; others, according to their variety of character, 
betray raised emotions. One of them faints, one is fixed in aston- 
ishment ; this wildly rises, the simple candour of another tells 
that he cannot be suspected : Judas, meanwhile, assumes a look 
of intrepidity, but though he counterfeits innocence, leaves no 
doubt of his being the traitor. Leonardo used to tell, that for a 
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year he wandered about, perplexed with the thought, how to 
embody in one faoe the image of so black a soul ; and frequent- 
ing a street which a variety of villains haunted, he met ^t last, 
by the help of some associated featureSi with his man. Nor was 
his success less conspicuous in. furnishing the two Jameses with 
congenial and characteristic beauty ; but being unable to find an 
ideal superior to theirs for Christ, he left the head, as Yasari 
affirms, imperfect ; though Armenini ascribes the highest finish 
even to that. ^ 

'* To the countenance and attitude of St. John, bl pming with 
youth, innocent resigned, partaking perhaps somewhat too much 
of the feminine, and those of the two Jameses invigorated by 
the strength of virility, energetic and bold, none will refuse a com- 
petent praise of varied beauty ; but they neither are nor ought to 
be ideal, and had they been so, they could neither compete nor 
interfere with the sublimity that crowns the Saviour's brow, and 
stamps his countenance with the God. 

" The felicity, novelty, and propriety of Leonardo's conception 
and invention, are powerfully seconded by every part of the execu- 
tion : the tone which veils and wraps acton and scene into one har- 
momous whole, and gives it breadth ; the style of design, grand 
without afiectation, and if not delicate or ideal, characteristic of 
the actors ; the draperies folded with equal simplicity and elegance, 
with all the propriety of presenting the highest finish, without 
anxiety of touch or thronging the eye. 

"So artless is the assemblage of the figures, that the very 
name of composition seems to degrade what appears to be 
arranged by Nature's own hand. That the nearest by relation, 
characters, and age, should be placed nearest the master of the 
feast, and of course attract the eye soonest, was surely the most 
natonl amngeiaent ; hut if they are conspicuous they are not 
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•0 ftt the ezpenae of the rest : distanoe is oompenaated by actum ; 
the oentze leada to all, as all lead to the centre. That the 
great restorer of light and shade sacrificed the efiects and chamui 
of chiaroscuro at the shrine of character, raised him at <»ice above 
his future competitors, changes admiration to sympathy, and 
makes as partners of the feast/' 

COBEGGIO. 

Antonio Allegri^ oommonly called Coreggio, firom the place of 
his birth, was bom, according to the most authentic acooJuitB, 
in 1493. By some, says Opie, we are told that he was bom« 
bred, and lired in poverty and wretchedness, and that he died 
at the age of forty, £nm the &tigae of carrying home a sack 
of halfpence, or copper money, paid to him for one of his 
grandest works. 

On the other hand, Mengs, his most devoted admirer, who 
made every possible inquiry concerning him, contends that he 
was of a good family, and lived in opulence ; that he had every 
advantage of education, both general and professional ; that he 
had been at Rome and Florence, and had, consequently, seen 
the works of Da Yinci, Michael Angelo, and Raphael ; that he 
studied philosophy, mathematics, painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture, and conversed familiarly with the most famous professors 
of his time. 

" Of chiaroscuro on the grandest scale, as it extends to the reg- 
ulation of the whole of a work, he was certainly the inventor. 
Antecedently to him, no painter had attempted, or even imagined, 
the magic efiect of this principle, which is strikingly predominant 
in all that remains of Coreggio, from his widely-extended oupolaa 
to the smallest of his oil paintings ; its sway was unoontroUahle « 
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parts were enlightened, extended, curtailed, obscured, or buried in 
the deepest shade ; even oonrectness of form, propriety of action, and 
oharaoteristic attitude, were occasionally sacrificed. To describe 
his practice, will be in a great degree to repeat general observa- 
tions on chiaroscuro in its enlarged sense. By classing his colours, 
and judiciously dividing them into iew and large masses of bright 
and obscure, gently rounding off his light, and passing, by imper- 
ceptible degrees, through pellucid demi-tints and warm reflections, 
into broad, deep, and transparent shade, he artfully connected the 
fiercest extremes of light and shadow, harmcmized the most 
intense opposition of colours, and combined the greatest possible 
efiect with the sweetest and softest repose imaginable. The 
same principle of easy gradation seems to have operated as his 
guide in respect to design, as well as in colouring and chiaroscuro. 
By avoiding straight lines, sharp angles, all abrupt breaks, sud- 
den transitions, and petty inflexions, and running by gentle 
degrees from convex to concave, and vice versa, together with 
the adoption of such fi>rms and such attitudes as admitted this 
practice in the highest degree, he gave his figures that ease, 
elegance, and flexibility, that inimitable grace, which, in hon- 
our of the inventor, has since obtained the appellation of 
Ooreggiesque." 

This rare union of grace, harmony, and efiect, forms the skill 
of Coreggio, which, while it operates, suspends judgment and dis- 
arms criticism. Entranced and overcome by pleasing sensation, 
the spectator is often compelled to forget incorrectness of drawing, 
and deficiency of expression and character. These defects, how- 
ever, it has already been observed, are but occasional ; and though, 
in comparing him with Raphael, it may justly be said, that the 
one painted best the efiects of body, and the other those of mind, 

it moit also be acknowledged that modesty, sweetness, and the 
a 
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efionons of matemal tendemeM, have never been more £broibiy 
ezpreflBed than by the pencil of Coreggio. 

The turn of his thoughU, also, in regard to particular sabjeets, 
was often in the highest degree poetical and uncommon : of 
which it will be sufficient to give, as an instance, his celebrated 
Notte, or painting of the Nativity of Christ, in which the circum- 
stance of his making all the light of the picture emanate from 
the child, striking upward from the beautiful face of the mother* 
and in all directions, on the surrounding objects, may chaienge 
eomparison with any invention in the whole circle of art, both>fiHr 
the splendor and sweetness of the efiect, which nothing caa. 
exceed, and for its happy appropriation to the person of Him who 
was bom to dispel the ckrads of ignorance, and diffiue the light 
of truth over a darkened world ! 

This circumstance, at once sublime, beautiful, and picturesque^ 
is one of those rare instances of supreme felicity by which a man 
may be said to be lost in his own glory. The thought has beea 
seized with such avidity, and produced so many imitations, that 
no one is accused of plagiarism. The real author is fbigotten ; 
and the public, habituated to consider the ineidoit as a part 
of the subject, have long ceased to inquire when or by whom 
it was invented. 

The harmony and the grace of Coreggio are proverbial : the 
mediimi wh'ch, by breadth of gradation, unites two opposite 
principles, the coalition of light and darkness, by. imperceptible 
transition, are the element of his style. This inspires his figures 
with grace, to this, their grace is subordinate : the most appro* 
priate, the most elegant attitudes were adopted, rejected, perhaps 
sacrificed to the most awkward jones, in compliance with thia 
imperious principle, parts vanished, were absorbed, or emeiged 
m obedience to it. This nnison of the whole predominates over 
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all that remains of him, nor have his imitators attained the 
same effect. The harmony of Coregrgio, though assisted by ex- 
quisite hues, was entirely ind^endent of colour ; his great organ 
was chiaroscuro in its most -extensive sense : compared with 
the expanse in which he floats, the effects of Leonardo da 
Yinci are little more than the dying ray of evening, and the 
concentrated flash of Giorgione, discordant abruptness. The 
bland central light of a globe, imperceptibly gliding through 
lucid demi-tints into rich reflected shades, composes the spell cf 
Coreggio, and affects us with the soft emotions of a delicious 
dream. 

Though, perhaps, we should be nearer the truth by ascribing 
the cause of Coreggio's magic to the happy conformation of his 
organs, and his calm serenity of mind, than to Platonic ecstasies, 
a poet might at least be allowed to say, ''that his soul, absorbed 
by the contemplation of infinity, soared above the sphere of 
measurable powers, knowing that every object whose limits can 
be distinctly perceived by the mind, mast be within its grasp ; 
and, however grand, magnificent, beautiful, or terrific, fall short 
of the conception itself, and be less than sublime." In this, from 
whatever cause, consists the real spell of Coreggio. He is, do 
doubt, in the whole of his character, one of those very few arti^ 
of th3 first class ; and, not to mention any other of his admirable 
works, his picture of St. Jerome, in the academy of Parma, is, as 
&r as it goes, and fi)r an agreeable imion of all the parts of the 
art, perhaps superior to any other picture in the world. 

In the invention of this work, which exhibits St. Jerome pre- 
senting his translation of the Scriptures by the hand of an angel, 
to the infant seated in the lap of the Madonna, the patron of the 
piece is sacrificed in place to the angelic group which occupies the 
middle. The figure that chiefly attracts, and has, by its snsvity 
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for centuries attracted, and itill absorbs the general eye, is that 
charming one of the Magdalen, in a half-kneeling, half-recumbent 
posture, pressing the foot of the infant Jesus to her lips. By- 
doing this, the painter has, undoubtedly, offered to the Graces the 
boldest and most enamoured si^^rifice which they «Ter receiTed 
&om art 



FRA BARTOLOMSO DI ST. UARCO. 

Fra Bartolomeo di St. Marco, (or Baccio Delia Porta,) was 
bom in the territory of Savignano, near Florence, in 1469. At 
an early age he was placed under Cosinio Roselli, at Florence, 
who happening to live near the gate of St. Peter, his pupil received 
the name of Baccio Delia Porta. Here he continued &r some 
yean, studying the works of his master, and those of Leonardo da 
Yinci, whose grandeur of relief and chiaroscuro he greatly ad* 
mired. 

Hii early performances were small, but exquisitely finished. 
He gave a noble proof of his powers in the Last Judgment, painted 
in fresco, for the chapel of St. Maria Nuova. About this time he 
contracted an intimacy with the famous monk, Jerome Savana* 
lola, who afterwards sufiered at the stake, which circumstance 
BO much affected the painter that he took the habit of St. 
Dominic, in 1500, and was afterwards called U Frate. 

In 1504, he became acquainted with Raphael, who instructed 
him in colouring, for which he received in return some lessons in. 
perspective. Soon after this he went to Eome, where the works 
of Michael Angclo and Baphael both astonished and depressed 
him so much, that he was almost ready to abandon his art in 
despair. While here he only painted the two figures of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, which were long preserved in the ftuirinal Palaooi 
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On Mi xetum to Florence his spirits revived, and lie painted 
aeveral splendid altar-pieces for the churches of his order. His 
design approached that of Raphael ; and he was even superior in 
boldness of relief, and strength of colouring. Among his most 
celebrated pictures was a St. Sebastian, a St. Mark, Marriage of 
St. Catharine, the Four Evangelists, and the Assumption. He 
died in his convent of St. Mark, in 1517. 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Michael Angelo Buonaroti, of the noble house of Canossa, 
was bom in the year 1475, in the castle of Caprese, on the Arno. 
His predilection for art was so strong that he prevailed with his 
father to place him with Ghirlandaio. He early attracted the 
attention of Lorenzo de Medicis, who fostered his genius with a 
generosity and sympathy that the artist never forgot. Poetr 
painter, sculptor, and architect, he excelled in every branch of 
art ; yet, in his declining dsLys, he regretted not having devoted 
himself wholly to sculpture. 

" The genius of this great man,'* says Opie, " made an entire 
change in modem art ; to the little and meagre he gave grandeur 
and amplitude ; to the confused and uninteresting he gave sim- 
plicity and efiect ; and to the feeble and unmeaning he stamped 
energy and character. Raphael, his greatest cotemporary and 
rival, thanked God for having been bom in an age which boasted 
of such a man ; and Reynolds, the greatest painter and critic of 
our times, prides himself on the capability of feeling his excel- 
lence, and declares that the slightest of his perfections ought to 
confer glory and distinction enough to satisfy an ambitious man." 

Michael Angelo having observed the great deficiency of Albsr^ 
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Darer*8 rulea for drawing, resolved to write a complete treatise 
the anatomy and proportions of the human figure, and to compose 
a theory founded on the knowledge and experience acquired by 
long practice, for the benefit of all future artists. That this 
resolution was never carried into efiect must ever be regretted, as 
an incalculable and irreparable loss to the arts ; ibr certainly nerer 
man, before or since, (at least in modem times,) was so perfectly 
qualified for the task. 

He was indefatigable in his practice, and in the study both of 
nature and the works of the ancients, and this was continued 
through his whole Ufe, even to extreme old age ; the poorest of 
men, as he observed of himself, did not labour j&om necessity 
more than he did from choice ; indeed, from all that is related of 
him, he appears not to have had the slightest conception that his 
art was to be acquired by any other means than incessant and 
unwearied diligence, though, as Sir Joshua Heynolds justly re* 
marks, he, of all men that ever lived, might have advanced the 
strongest pretensions to the efiicacy of genius and inspiration. 

The principal work of Michael Angelo in the way of painting, 
consists of a series of pictures painted on the ceiling and part of 
the walls of the Pope's chapel, commonly called the Gappella 
Sistina. The subjects, (taken from the sacred records,) beginning' 
with the Creation, and ending with the Last Judgment, seem to 
have been chosen for the purpose of exhibiting the history of man, 
as he stands in elation to the Creator, and of showing his origin, 
progress, and the final dispensations of Providence respecting himu 

He avoids, on all occasions, a multiplicity of objects, and a 
multiphcity of parts. He knew, as a great critic has judiciously 
remarked, that, in poetry and painting, many little things do not 
make a great one ; and he has, therefore, rejected all unnecessary 
subdivisions and unessential particularities ; hence the bold swell 
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aad flow of his line, uninterrupted by useless breaks and petty 
inflections; hence the unincumbered breadth of his surfaces, on 
which the eye rests unfatigued and unperplexed by impertinent 
difierences and trivial distinctions; and hence the fewness and 
largeness of the parts, both in respect to his figures and his com- 
positions, at once so simple and so impressive. 

The same method obtains with him in the intellectual as in 
the practical parts of the art. In his manner of conceiving his 
subject and telling his story, he equally avoids all petty and com- 
monplace details of circumstances, ingenious artifices, unimportant 
shades of character, and merely curious varieties of expression, 
which arrest and attract the attention of the spectator, and 
weaken the force of the general eHect : essence, not individaahty ; 
sentiment, not incident ; man, not men, are his objects ; and like 
the Satan and Death, of Milton, he meditates no second stroke, 
but hastens, by one sure blow, to efiect his purpose. 

As his profound knowledge of the human figure taught him 
what to reject, so it likewise taught and enabled him to mark 
the essential forms with unexampled force and precision: 
possessed himself, he instantly possesses the spectator with a 
complete idea of his object. As in the drawing of his figures 
there is more knowledge and precision, so in their actions and 
attitudes there is more vigour and unity than is seen in any other 
modem painter. By this is meant, that the situation and turn of 
every limb is more correspondent with the whole, is more perfectly 
informed with the same nund, and more exactly bears its part in 
the general feeling ; and hence it is, that though Raphael oflen 
exceeds him in the variety of his characters, the particular 
expression of passion, and what may be called the dramatic 
ejQect of his pictures, yet, in giving the appearance of thought, 
capacity, and dignity, he is altogether unrivalled and unapproached. 
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This perfect unity or concurrence of every feature, joint, and 
limb, in the same feeling, united to the breadth and boldnesB of 
his style of drawing, is what constitutes the intellectual eneigy of 
his figures, and gives them that air of inspiration and of belonging 
to a higher species of beings, which Sir Joshua Reynolds notices 
with such admiration. Wrapped and absorbed themselves, they 
instantly communicate the same sensations to the oeholder, who, 
awe-struck while he gazes on them, dares not think them on a 
level and of the same rank with himself. 

Such is his figure of the Creator, borne aloft on clouds, 
dividing light from darkness. Such when, descending on attend* 
ant spirits, he imparts the electric spark of vitality and immortaJty 
to the newly-formed Adam, or, with a word, calls forth the 
adoring Eve from the side of her sleeping mate. Such are the 
majestic forms of the prophets Isaiah, Ezekiel, Jeremiah, Zecha* 
liah, and Joel. And such, though wild and haggard, the form 
of the Cumean Sibyl, and many others, if not all, of that sublime 
and inimitable circle : all of them, more or less, in louder or lower 
tones, proclaim the imagination that conceived, and the hand 
that formed them, were divine. These are some of the principal 
features of the style of Michael Angelo ; a style in which knowl- 
edge, energy, and simplicity bear equal parts ; which unravels 
perplexity, gives the appearance of ease to difficulty, and imparts 
dignity and sentiment to every object it embraces. Though the 
sublime in poetry and painting so overpowers, and takes such 
absolute possession of the whole mind, that, while the work is 
before us, no room is left for the ungracious and ungrateful task 
of criticism, yet, in cooler moments, it cannot, it must not, be 
denied, that Michael Angelo had derelictions and deficiencies too 
great to be overlooked, and too dangerous to be excused ; that he 
was sometimes capricious and extravagant in his inventions, and 
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generally too ostentatious of his anatomical knowledge ; that he 
wanted the Tigorous tone of colour and force of chiaroscuro ne- 
cessary to complete the effect of his design; and that, from aiming 
always to he great, he often violated propriety, neglected the 
proper discrimination of character, akd not seldom pushed it into 
monotony and homhast. It has heen pleaded, in mitigation, that 
great painters, like great poets, 

« sometimes gloriously offend. 
And rise to fiiulta true critics dare not mend;" 

that his errors flowed from the same source as his heauties ; and 
were oflen such as none hut himself was ever capahle of com- 
mitting, and such as could never have occurred to a mean or 
vulgar mind. 

" Sublimity of conception, grandeur of form, and breadth of 
manner," says Fuseli, "are the elements of Michael Angelo's 
style. By these principles he selected or rejected the objects of 
imitation. As painter, as sculptor, as architect, he attempted, 
and above any other man succeeded, to unite magnificence of 
plan and endless variety of subordinate parts with the utmost 
simplicity and breadth. His line is uniformly grand ; character 
and beauty were admitted only as far as they could be made sub- 
«ervient to grandeur. The child, the female, meanness, deformity, 
were by him indiscriminately stamped with grandeur. To give 
the appearance of perfect ease to the most perplexing difficulty, 
was the exclusive power of Michael Angelo. He is the inventor 
of epic painting, in that sublime circle of the Sistine chapel 
which exhibits the origin, the progress, and the final dispensations 
of theocracy. He has personified motion in the groups of the 
cartoon of Pisa ; embodied sentiment on the monuments of San 
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Lorenzo ; unravelled the features of meditation in the Propheta 
and Sibyls of the Sistine chapel ; and, in the Last Judgment, 
with every attitude that varies the human body, traced the 
master-trait of every passion that sways the human heart. la 
painting he contented himself with a negative colour, and as the 
painter of mankind, rejected all meretricious ornament The 
fabric of St. Peter, scattered into infinity of jarring parts by 
Bramante and his successors, he concentrated ; suspended the 
cupola, and to the most complex, gave the air of the most simple 
of edifices. Such, take him all in all, was Michael Angelo, the 
salt of art.*' 

RAPHAEL. 

Raphael Sanzio d' Urbino, was born in 1483. At about the 
age of fourteen he became the pupil of Perugino, In this school 
he studied with indefatigable diligence, and imitated his master 
so closely that their works could hardly be distinguished, the one 
from the other ; a circumstance, however, which only served to 
rivet the affection of Perugino more firmly for his scholar, while 
Haphael btrove to repay his regard by unwearied assiduity and 
endeavours to excel. 

Raphael had three styles : his Perugino, his Florentine, and 
his Roman. 

The genius of Raphael was not of that phosphoric kind that 
blazes out of itself without foreign help. His manner, at the 
commencement of his career, was dry, minute, and hard to excess ; 
precisely like that of his master, Pietro Perugino, in whose foot- 
steps he appeared, for a time, to be going on, without a concep- 
tion of his own powers, or those of the art. A visit to Florence, 
however, soon enabled him to leave his master at an humble 
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distance. Seizing every opportunity of improvement, as he rolled 
on, he increased every moment in size and splendor : he mended 
his style of design, improved his colouring, and acquired composi- 
tion. But it was not until ailer he had heen introduced to the 
sight of Michael Angelo*s works, in the Capella Sistina, that he 
completely freed himself from the defects of his first manner. 
Henceforward his style of design hecame original, and truly his 
own ; not the vehicle of those awe-creating and terrific energies, 
conceived only hy Michael Angelo, nor of the more exquisite 
beauty and elevated refinement of the antique, but the medium 
of natural ibrms, well chosen, indeed, and united to an invention, 
expression, grace, and propriety such as, in an equal degree, 
never before or since fell to the lot of one man. 

But however great and various his powers, his peculiar 
strength, that in which he has never yet been rivalled, and never 
can be surpassed, was expression. To this all his efibrts tended ; 
for this he invented, drew, and composed, and exhausted nature 
in the choice of subjects to display it : every efiect of mind on 
matter, every aiSection of the human soul, as exhibited in the 
countenance, from the gentlest emotion to the utmost fury and 
whirlwind of contending passions ; from the demoniac phrensy of 
the possessed boy, m the transfiguration, to the melting rapture of 
the virgin mother contemplating her divine ofispring, may be 
found BO faithfiiUy and energetically represented on his canvass, 
that we not only see, but feel, and are, by irresistible sympathy, 
made partakers of his well-imaged joys and sorrows. By this he 
attracts every eye, warms every heart, and sways it to the mood 
of what he likes or loathes. This is what has made him, if not 
the greatest, certainly the most interesting and the most univer^ 
sally admired of all modem painters, and rendered his name, in 
the general mouth, synonymous with perfectioil. 
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The history of no man's life aflSirds a more encouraging and 
instructive example than that of RaphaeL The path hy which 
he ascended to eminence is open, and the steps visible to all. 
He began with apparently no very uncommon fund of ability ; 
but, sensible of his deficiencies, he lost no opportunity of repairing* 
them. He studied all the artists of his own and the preceding 
times ; he penetrated all their mysteries, mastered all their prin* 
ciples, and grafted all their separate excellencies on his own 
stock. His genius, like fire, embraced and gathered strength 
from every object with which it came in contact, and at last 
burst forth in a flame, to warm, enlighten, and astonish man* 
kind. 

Perfect human beauty he has not represented ; no face of 
RaphaeFs is perfectly beautiful ; no figure of his, in the abstract, 
possesses the proportions that could raise it to a standard of imita> 
tion : fi)rm to him was only a vehicle of character or pathos, and 
to those he adapted it in a mode and with a truth which leaves 
all attempts at emendation hopeless. His invention connects 
the utmost stretch of possibility with the most plausible degree of 
probability, in a manner that equally surprises our fancy, per- 
suades our judgment, and affects our heart. His composition 
always hastens to the most necessary point as its centre, and 
from that disseminates, to that leads back, as rays, all secondary 
ones. Group, form, and contrast are subordinate to the event, and 
commonplace is ever excluded. His expression, in strict unison 
with, and decided by character, whether calm, animated, agitated, 
convulsed, or absorbed by the inspiring passion, unmixed and 
pure, never contradicts its cause, equally remote from tameness 
and grimace ; the moment of his choice never suffers the action to 
stagnate or expire ; it is the moment of transition, the crisis big 
with the past and pregnant with the fiiture. If separately taken. 
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the line of Raphael has been excelled in correctness, elegance, and 
energy ; his colour far surpassed in tone, and truth, and harmony ; 
his masses in roundness, and chiaroscuro : vl efiect, considered 
as instruments of pathos, they have been equalled ; but in com- 
position, invention, expression, and the power of telling a story, 
he has never been approached. 

"In Raphael's figures," says Barry, "the energy of action 
and expression always arises out .•€ the occasion, and are happily 
and justly proportioned to it. This discretion appears oflen want- 
ing in Michael Angelo. The eneigy and expression of his figures, 
cannot always be accounted for from the character and occasion ; 
and even when they can, some of them appear to have more than 
the occasion calls for. Besides this admirable discretion and 
judgment, in which Raphael appears almost unique, (as Da Vinci 
has unavoidably done so little,) there is a general air of urbanity 
difilused over RaphaeFs figures, which seems to have been derived 
from his general observations on the antique statues and basso- 
relievos ; I say, general observations, fox indeed they appear 
nothing more, and he seems never to have paid much attention to 
an exquisite degree of beauty, or of elevated character. He 
however says, in a letter to Count Baldassare Castiglione : ' To 
paint a beautiful woman I must see several, with this condition, 
that your excellence may be near me to select the most beautifid. 
But as there are few good judges, and few beautiful women, I 
have recourse to a certain ideal in my mind.' 
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GIOBGIONE. 

Giorgione Barbarelli del Castel Franco, was bom at Castel 
Pranoo, in the Venetian territory, in 1478, and learned the ait of 
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puDting from GioTanni Bellini, though ia a few years he. proved 
far superior to his master. He carefully studied the worka of 
Leonardo da Vinci, and from them derived his flret notions of the 
force of well-adapted lights and shadows, to add life and spirit to 
the figures ; till, by frequent experiments, he produced such a new 
and animated style of colouring, as rendered him more afdnnied 
than all the artists who had gone before him ; and he still Ldded 
to his taste and judgment by i^ diligent study of nature, which he 
imitated with remarkable fidelity, in all his compositions. He 
was one of the first who obseiyed the powerful efiect of strong 
lights opposed by strong shadows, which he practised with aston- 
ishing success ; and from him, Titian studied and. improved that 
enchanting part of painting, till he excelled Giorgione. His taste 
in design is delicate^ somewhat resembling that of the Roman 
school, though he ire(][uently seems more attentive to the round- 
ness, than the correctness of his figures. His pencil was light, 
easy, and free ; his knowledge of chiaroscuro extensive ; and his 
carnations had more the appearance of real fiesh than of being 
a fine imitation of it. His landscapes, also, are exq^uisite ; and 
he fotlnd out some secret to keep his colours fresh and lively, 
especially the greens. 

Yasari thus, descants on one of his productions : *' In the school 
of. San Marco he painted the story of the ship which conducts the 
body of St. Mark through. a horrible tempest, with othei^ barges 
assailed by furious i^inds ; and besides, groups of aerial appari- 
tions, and various forms of fiends, who vent their blasts against 
the vessels, that, by dint of oars and energy of anfts, strive to 
force their way through the mountainous and hostile waves which 
threaten to submerge them. Yoti heaY the howling blast, you see 
the gcasp and fiery exertion, jof the, men, the fluctuation of the 
waves, the lightning tfiat^))ursts the clouds, the ojirs bent Vy the 
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U PoideDooa— 'Eeaembled. Gbrgiac^ 

floMl^ ih0 flood brokemby: the oars^ ax}d 4a«h0d to a]^^f:.4»j tln^ 
metirtiQf therioi;r«»v (WhatDaQTa ? .: In yain Ikboi^r toiiroopUoot 
a piotiixe tbfti equftki tb0 terMum of this:; whoDOt des(iig!i,'inirei»ti9iii 
and cdour, aoafae the oanvvjqs tiseaihle ! ' Oflcm ^huft ,ho fiai#h?«f» 
anattisCj absOorbeid inl.the ooftt«nl|platKm of p«rli> J^otp th^ioaini 
poifrt of a. deiigai, aadi a» ilhoiapirits: eool* iltisea. the Meia-of hipi^ 
onthiinusms ibist thia inAx^,:)ae>v«c.lomg««ighjt;.oif^ the 
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guided hia ooncoit to rpeifeotioa."' 

The efiect of this work, when it drew such a stream of eulogy 
ficom lips else so frugal in Venetian praise, may be guessed at 
from the impression it makes, ii^ its present decay ; for even now, 
it might defy the competition of the most terrific specimens in 
chiaxoaiinoy the: boait Qf'Dhaion» kkMiohael AlUgek'a Laai^dg- 
HieBt,'p6iiuip8>oo]iyexbept6d* i • 
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AinciBg the( fbUowexs of Grioii^ono^ one of the most celebrated 
waa IlPordencoiOi Though ho had noTev viaited Flocence or 
Borne, he ozceUed in invention, deiign^ spirit, xqeebanism of oolour^ 
rapidity of execution, "powerful relief, and chiaroaeuiou Other 
&llowen of Gioigione iniitated more or l^sa his manner,, but 
Bordenoike resembled him in gonius and vigouc. He painted manj 
pictures, in wl colours, of great merit ; but hisgreatest exceUoneo 
was in fiesco, in which he exeouted miiny, works at Fiiuli, McMir 
tua, Genoa, Cremona, and Florence. Some of them, it is truQ» 
like many otheraof the Venetian painters, mfefketdiy and almost 
slovenly ; but. still they exhibit a xnind capably of grappling Mrith 
all Ihe diffieuUies^ the.axt. Others. again, such aathosc of St 
l(arvL.di QompagaanW^Jjie Spoaaliao di Sjt. GAteria% inPiaconiii, 
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oie cftiefnlly finished, and of the highest exceUenoe, in eokvir, 
eompontion, and design. Indeed, he has oairied force and bril* 
liancy of colour as fiur as it is possible. In aerial perspective, he 
cannot be surpassed. His female figures are often stxikingly 
beautifol, and his general finrms noble and well defined. The keen 
riTalship between him and Titian, benefited both — a rivaUhip 
reflecting no small glory on Fordenone, as it secured to him the 
next place after Titian, in an age so fertile in great artists. 



TITIAN. 

Tiziano Yeccelli, sometimes called Da Gadore, was bom in 
1480, at the castle of Oadore, in Friuli. He studied under Znc* 
cati and Bellini. But the works of Gioigione, who arrived in 
Yenice about the year 1507, so warmed and captivated him, by 
the unusual boldness and richness of his style, that immediately 
turning out of doors all that he had learned in the school of 
Bellini, he began afiresh ; and such was the assiduity with which 
he applied himself to the study and practice of the new manner, 
that from the humble imitator he very soon became the succeasful 
rival of Giorgione. 

The style of Titian may be divided into three periods : when 
he copied ; when he imitated ; when he strove to generally, to 
elevate, or invigorate the tones of nature. The first is anxious 
and precise, the second is beautiful and voluptuous, the third 
snbUme. 

" Titian in colouring," says Opie, " may be regarded as the 
father of. modem art. He first discovered and unfolded all its 
charms, saw the true end of imitation, showed what to aim at, 
when to labour, and where to stop ; and united brcidth and soft- 
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lUSB to a proper degree of finiahiDg. He first dared all its depthA, 
contrasted all its oppositions, and taught colour to glow and pal- 
pitate with all the warmth and tenderness of real li& ; free from 
titesome detail or disgusting minutis, he rendered the roses and 
lilies of youth, the more ensanguined brown of manhood, and 
pallid coldness of age, with truth and precision ; and to every 
material object, hard or soft, rough or smooth, bright or obscure, 
opaque or transparent, his pencil imparted its true quality and 
appearance to the eye, with all the force and harmony of light, 
shade, middle tint, and reflection, by which he so reheved, rounded, 
and connected the whole, that we are almost irresmtibly tempted 
to apply the test of another sense, and exclaim, 

" Art thou not, pleasing visioa ! Beoaible 
To feeling as to sight!" 

Though gifted with a perfect knowledge of all the qualities 
and powers of colour, he never overstepped the modesty of nature, 
and made that ostentatious and meretricious use of it so censura- 
ble in many of his followers. In his works, it is modest without 
heaviness, rich without glaring, and transparent without flimsi- 
ness. Like a great orator, he never sacrifices the end to the 
means, subjugates sense to sound, or diverts the attention of the 
spectator from the subject to himself. 

At an early period he mounted the throne of portrait painting, 
where, in the opinion of many, he still keeps his seat, unshaken, 
notwithstanding the violent attacks made on him at diflerent 
times, by Vandyke, Kembrandt, and Reynolds. He combines 
resemblance with dignity, costume with taste, and art with sim« 
plicity; and equally delights the physiognomist, the artist, the 
antiquary, and the connoisseur. H6 was the inventor of all that 
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it simple and eaptiTating, or Bdblira«and *eitt«irg^e,iii llukdaesp^; 
and, in Bh(Mrt, his powem libanged tlie ^tvlrole' appe a ta ftce tif 
modem eolodrtngt and Btill eoiltinues- to infiaenoe ito^Btyle: 

Tttimn, like bis Ooten^mries,- be|gan IsAb cat^ hj uitfte ly 
eopying nature, as ahe happened to pfresent faetB^f, wHIibut choice 
or selection, and laboui«d for a time in the lahytmtli'df littleness, 
meamieBa, a^ defonnity ; bat a hint firoiri Giorgione aooh tan^ht 
him that taste tras as req^iisite as iittLustiy, thai labdur mlgfit' ¥s 
misapplied', and tnilh itself become uninteresting,* unnattifal,'juid 
£sgasting'; that hairs, poi<eS, pimples; warts,' fltaiiis.fKcMes;' and 
all the tritin >of nauSeous' niinuti», on iltrhich inferior aHii^ irast^ 
their puny powers^ ard 'ineo'mj^atible with the true end oC in]it&* 
tion ; that the detail must be sunk in the essential and predomi- 
nant qualities of bodies ; and that the businese of painting, like 
that of poetry, is not to give a feeble catalogue of' particulars, bat 
a characteristic, comprehensive, and animated impression of the 
whole. By the operation of this principle, ettehded Urom the 
parts to the individual, from the mdividual to the group, and 
thence to the entite cornposition, he reached tii6 last ahd greatest 
^cellence of colouring — that of^ giving the rulihg pa^ioii or 
sentiment of his Subject iti the prevailing tone or predominant 
hue of his piisce. 

From Titian we may learn what may be iisefnlly applied, not 
only to artists, but to men in dl situations, and to all ptofessioiifl — 
that it is never too late io improve ; for at the age of seventy, 
and eonfflderably upwards, we find him still ra^pidly advahcing in 
his art. He had, it is true, at ah early period; awjuired breadth 
and grandeur in respect to colour, but he was not so happy as to 
burst the shackleis of meanness and emancipate himself from 
littleness, in respect to design, charadtet, alid invehtldh, rill very 
late in li)^. All bbstacles, howeve*, at length gave way to his 
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powers and perseverance, and his latter works are not only 
remarkable for the most truly historic and awM tones of colour, 

• , . ■ ■ • ■ • ' * 

for a freedom and felicity of execution beyond even the great 
promise of his former time, But also a picturesque holdness and 
sublimity of conception, an energy of actioti an<i expression, and 
a learned and grand style of design, second to hone biit Michael 
Angelo. Those, therefore, who have seen the majestic figure of 
Abraham about to ofier iip Isaac, his Cain and Abel, h.s David 
adoring over the headless trunk of Goliah, and his astonishing 
picture of the Death of teter the Martyr, in which there is very 
nearly a complete union of all the excellencies of the art, MriU 
judge of the infinite importance of appropriate colour and execu« 
iioh to design, and be ready to cry put, with a certain critic, that, 
" if Titian was not the greatest painter, he certainly produced the 
best pictures in the world." Nature and fortune were equally 
kind to Titian ; he had not to complain of having fallen on evil 
days and evil tongues. Honoured by the great, and his society 
courted by all the eminent men of his time, Titian was not more 
happy in his genius than in all the circumstances of his life, which, 
prolonged to an almost patriarchal extent, in uninterrupted health 
and with little abatement of vigour, was brought at last to a 
period by the plague, at the end of ninety-nine years. 

Titian laboured first to make fac-si miles of the stuflshe copied, 
before he changed them into drapery, and gave them local valuo 
and a place. He learned first to distinguish tint from tint, and 
give the skeleton of colour, before he emboldened hiinself to take 
the greatest quantity of colour in an object for the whole : to 
jpaint flesh which abounded in demi-tints, entirely in demi-tints ; 
and to deprive of all, that which had but a few. It was in the 
school of deception he learned the diHerence of diaphanous and 
opaque, of firm and jiiicy colour; that this refracts and that 
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Harmon J of tint& — ^Bnlanoe of colour. — ^LnndBcape. 

abiorbfl the light ; and hence their place, those that cut and come 
forward first, and those which more or less partake of the sup- 
rounding medium, in various degrees of distance. It was here he 
learned the contrast of the tints, of what is called warm and cold, 
and, hy their balance, dififusion, echo, to poise a whole. His eya 
as musical — if I may be allowed the metaphor — as his ear, 
abstracted here, that color acts, affects, delights, Hke sound ; that 
stem and deep-toned tints rouse, determine, invigorate the eye, as 
warlike sound or a deep base the ear ; and that bland, rosy, grey, 
and vernal tints, soothe, charm, and melt, like a sweet melody. 

Such were the principles whose gradual evolution produced 
that coloured imitation, which, far beyond the fasciiJition d 
Giorgione, irresistibly entranced every eye that approached the 
magic of Tiziano Yeccelli. To no colourist, before or afler him, 
did Nature unveil herself with that dignified familiarity in which 
she appeared to Titian. Hif oigan, universal and equally fit ibi 
all her exhibitions, rendered her simplest, and her most compound 
appearances with equal purity and troth. He penetrated the 
essence and the general principle of the substances before him, 
and on these established his theory of colour. He invented that 
breadth of local tint which no imitation has attained, and first 
expressed the negative nature of shade. His are the charms of 
glazing, and the mystery of reflexes, by which he detached, 
rounded, corrected, or enriched his objects. His harmony is less 
indebted to the force of light and shade, or to the artifices of con- 
trast, than to a due balance of colour, equally remote from monotony 
and spots. His tone springs out of his subject — grave, gay, mina- 
cious, or soothing; his eye tinged nature with gold, without 
impairing her fireshness, and she dictated his scenery. Land- 
scape, whether it be considered as the transcript of a spot, or the 
rich combination of congenial objects, or as the scene of a phenome- 
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llntoretto. — ^New school of art— Characteristics. 

oon, as subject and as background, dates its origin from him. He 
is the father of portrait painting, of resemblance with form» 
character vdth dignity, and costume with subordination. 



TINTOBKTTO. 

Giacomo Tintoretto was born in Venice, ii 1512. He was 
the pupil of Titian, who became so jealous of his powen that, it 
is said, he dismissed him from his school. 

Tintoretto formed the plan of establishing a new school of art, 
by uniting the beauties of the Venetian harmony of colours with 
the Florentine dignity of design. The idea was a noble one, but 
though he partly succeeded, he failed in carrying his project to 
perfection, by the want of patience in the exercise of his talent. 
No less fertile in conception, than prompt in execution, his works 
rose with magical illusion under his rapid pencil. He was caUed 
the Furious Tintoretto, and the Lightning of the Pencil. 

His manner of painting was bold, with strong lights opposed 
by deep shadows ; his pencil wonderfully firm and free ; his dis- 
position good ; his execution easy ; and his touch lively, and full 
of spirit. His local colours are true and well understood, and 
the carnations of his best pictures approach near to those of 
Titian. 

" Of all the extraordinary geniuses," says Vasari, " who have 
practised the art of painting, for wild, capricious, extravagant, 
and fantastical inventions, for furious impetuosity and boldness in 
the execution of his works, there is none like Tintoretto; his 
strange whimseys are even beyond extravagance, and his works 
seem to be produced rather by chance than in consequence of any 
previous design." 
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Nocturnal studies — Riipidity of ezccutloa 



The Boetonutl studies of Tintoretto from models attd artifidal 
groups; hare been celebrated ; these, piepated in wa± or chiy^ he 
arranged, raised, sospended, to produce niassee; Jbteshorteinng, 
and variety <^ efiect. It was thence he acquired that decisiim of 
chiaroscuro^ unknown to more expanded daylight, by which he 
divided his bodies, and those wii^ of obscurity and light, by 
which he separated the groups of his composition ; though the 
mellowness of his eye nearly always instructed him io connect 
the two extremes by something intermediate, that partook of 
both, as the extremes themselves by the reflexes with the back- 
ground of the scenery. The general rapidity of his process, by 
which he baffled his coltipetitors, and often overwhelmed himself, 
did not, indeed, always permit him to attend deliberately to this 
principle, and oflen hurried him into an abuse of practice, which, 
in the lights, turned breadth into mannered or insipid flatness, 
and in the shadows, into total extinction of parts. Of all this he 
has, in the schools of San Rocco and Marco, given the most 
unquestionable instances ; the Resurrection of Christ and the 
Hassacro of the Innocents, comprehend every charm by which 
chiaroscuro -fascinates its votaries. In the Vision, dewy dawn 
m^lts into deep but pellucid shade, itself rent or reflected by 
celestial splendor and angelic hues: while in the Infant Mas- 
ncro at Bethlehem, alternate sheets of stormy light aiid a^ptated 
gloom, dash horror on the astonished eye. His stormy brush, 
swept individual woe away in getieral masses. Two unmense 
wings of light and e^ade divide the composition, and hide the^ 
want of sentiment in tumult. 

Ho pursued, however, anothier inethod to crcatie, without more 
toistance from chiaroscuro than individual light and shade, an 
eflbet equivalent, said perhaps superioir to what the utmost stretch 
of his nowers could have produced. In the Crucifixion, of 
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.Pad<t Ycroneser-rHiuDer of Titian.-r-ColoiBriwig,. 



Albergo, the ominous, terrific, and ensanguined hue diT the whole— 
the disastrous twilight, that indicates some more than mortid 
tufiering, electrifies the spectator at the first glance, and 'is such 
kn instfloioe of the powerful applicatidn of colouring lib expression, 
lui has probahly never been exeeeded, except by Eembrandt, m 
the blobdles^, heart-appalling hue, sptead over his Bclshazza^ 
T&foii of the Hindvmtihg on the Wdi. 
■rtntdietto died in the year 1594. 



PAUL VERONESE. 



f\ 



- - Paold Oagliari, nsnaUy called Paul T«ronese,' was the son of A 
sculptor at Verona, and was bom there, in the year 153^2; He 
studied painting tuider his uncle, Ahioiiib'Badile; biit amtmg all 
the eimnent artists of his time, he attached himself niost to ^e 
niiinner of Titian . His-tsomposition was grand^ hir designs noble, 
tod executed with truth and spirit ^ yet some critics think there 
18 a want ef delicaey ito his expressidttj either of the subject in 
general, ik o( the paissioiis, though taken from nature. The 
%npieiies of his figures are modern,- ailer the fashion t>f his day, 
or the modes of such eastern people as resorted to Yenice. But 
^jhey^are grand, rich, lively, and ' diversified ; and Sandfart 
observes, that in the distnbutien t>f the iblds, he adhered in sbrbie 
degree to thfe manner of Dtirer, 'whose designs he h'tfd studied in 
his youth. His heads are often graceful ; but in the extremities 
of his figures, and the outlines of his naked forms, he is oflen 
incorrect, nor are his attinrder alwItfTwell chosen. His works, 
however, display a lively imagination, fertile conception, a light 
toSd pl^tifing pencil, and a firm and spirttid ^eeution.' ' - - 
^ • iPhdl^'ll s^ieSf^tfiS fiuiiiSyi^ Hi liiv iittt8,>fcr^^ 
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EzcesMve ornanieot. — ^The Cancel 



draperies. One of his great faults was that of overloading his 
pictures with ornaments, and those frequently without due regard 
to the subjects represented. 

For the whole economy and practical conduct of a picture^ no 
man is more worthy attention. His tints, though often not equal 
in value to those of Titian, are, however, equally true, and ne- 
cessarily much more variegated, from the great extent of his sub* 
jects. He has shown a most exquisite sensibility in according 
his almost endless variety of broken tints with the portions of 
pore vivid colour which accompany them; and the harmony 
resulting fiom all those variegated masses of colour, together with 
the light, easy, graceful, spiritual manner in which the whole ia 
conducted, leaves nothing further to be wished for in this part of 
the art. 

His taste was better adapted to large than small compositiona; 
fi>r though in the latter his merit in colouring and design was 
evident, yet in the former, he dii^layed all the fire of his imagi- 
nation, and the fertility and magnificence of his invention. Ia 
most of his laige works, he was either the associate or competitor 
of Tintoretto ; nor was the pre-eminence of either ever detar> 
mined. If Tintoretto was allowed to imitate nature with superior 
force and vivacity, and more truth of colour, Veronese was ac- 
knowledged to have a finer invention, more grace in his figurea. 
more dignity in his characters, and more elegance. 

Paul Veronese died in 1688, at the age of fifty-six. 



THE CABAOCI. 



Lodovico Caracci was bom at Bologna, in the year 1555. 
It is remarkable, that notwithstanding the pre-eminence which 
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Nickname of Ox. — Academy .^-Mechanical execution. 

this great master attained, he was so uiiproinismg at first as to 
receive the nick-name of Ox from hia fellow-students. K he had 
less fire in his compositions than Annihale or Agostino, he sur- 
passed them in grace, grandeur, and sweetness. In religious 
suhjects, particularly, he excelled them hoth ; and, after the 
manner of his favourite Coreggio, he gave a wonderful grace to 
his Madonnas. Simplicity and elegance distinguished all his 
designs ; his touch is lively, his expression good, the airs of his 
heads are graceful, his figures are mariced with a fine outline, 
and his general composition is suUime. His hreadth of light and 
shadow, the simplicity of his colouring, and the solemn efiect of 
that twilight, which seems difiused over his pictures, is suited to 
the grave and dignified subjects he generally treated. In con- 
junction with Agostino and Annihale, he laid the foundation, of 
that school, which has been so highly celebrated, and even to 
this time distinguished by the title of the Academy of the Caracci ; 
and thither all students, who gave hopes of their becoming masters, 
resorted to be instructed in the true principles of painting. The 
Caracci taught freely those things that were proportionate to 
the talents and qualifications of their disciples. 

Their academy was sometimes called the eclectic school, which 
by selecting the beauties, correcting the faults, supplying the defi- 
ciencies, and avoiding the extremes of the difierent styles, attempted 
to fonn a perfect system. But as the mechanical part was their 
only object, they did not perceive that the projected union was 
incompatible with the leading principle of each master. 

It is observed that the manner of all the Caracci is the same ; 
the^only difierence that can be perceived among them, seems to 
arise from their diversity of temper and disposition. Annihale had 
more fire, more boldness and singularity of thought than the others ; 
and his designs were more profound, his expressions more lively. 
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Aimib*l€.—Agostm6.—Pnpil8.—Oqi<la— Style...". . 

\k execntMm firmer. Hu genios was better adftpted to poefi- 
eal and pnx&he sabjectfe than sacred ; though wlieu he att^mpt^ 
fhe latter he geiterallj Buoeeeded. Hit taste f(nr compoisitidti ^^irai 
eonaiderably promoted by his stadies at Rome, as appears In the 
Fameriaii Gallery; and though the design is loaded, yet it has 
ao much elegance, that it often pleases eiren those whose critical 
jndgment prevents uiem nom approvmg it. His manner shows a 
mixture of the antique, of natilre, and of the manner of Buona- 
roti. He forsook that of Bologna, and adopted the* Eoman man- 
tier entirely : itse former was soft and mellow, and^e latter more 
exact, but less deHcate in the colouring ; so that the pencilling m 
^o last Works of Annibale is neither so tender nor so agreeable as 
m his first; He had an admirable genius for landiscape ; the 
forms of his trees are fine, and in aS his ol^eets after iiutore 
there it a character that dtsUngmshes thetn strongly. 

Few of the pictures of Ago6tino are to be met with, aiid ft is 
tfiottght that sereral of thoise which he did finish, pdss for thi 
Works ^f his brother', Annibale. The happy efiect of the school 
df the Otoicci is proted by many ardsts who were formed in it ; 
among whom wexe^ Guide, Dominicfaino, Albatio, LahfrkndO, ilnd 
otheiiv. 

GUIDO. . .... 

' Guide 'showed in youth a rare ialent f6i ktt ; ifftia prbcud aiid 
ambitious of distinction, and aspired to somiething new and 
g^nd. ' In consequence of a hint tfnown but by Annibaie, he 
fesolreSf tb adopt a style^the very revene of that of Carava^o ; 
hiBtead of a concentrated and falling light, he choSd one dpeii 
fdid biBIliant ; to the fierce he opposed the tender ; t6 1& dt^ 
doItMits;'«8 61ear' ind^astinctf it^^'hlii M'^iiii Vd^ fottai 
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the beantiAil, gtttcefiil, and w^lddt Beauty» grttte, Hitd Bvf^^* 
ttiin w6xe' liis aim ; ifttiA he sbught thfem ii d<»^, tou^hi iitfd 
ooldurm{}. He beg&n bymokidg ai» of white leid, (& dblotii^ 
dreaded l^ Lodbyieo;) from the cdhtidJoii ih&i h wks dnhiW, 
Whieh tltt^d eut to b^ well foatided; But it eatdt^d {he ficdtti 
ef his iblkHH^pttjiilsi a» if he had paresttniod to sepamite' inrnMlf 
from tfo Caracci, and retitni to the feeble and 1 ervetesa manner 
of the past century. • TTor Waa siich r^onstranee T^hout efiect $ 
he adhered to the principles of his school, but tempered it hy the 
adm?j:ture of more tenderness ; and, by graduaUy increasing tlio 
latter quality, he reached^ in.i|.|bw:y6a(r8, that style of delicacy 
and sweetness which it was his object to attain. He had, con- 
sequently,' two manners t the ' fint, in the opinidh of Malrasia, 
Ihe imore pileasing; the second, the- mote learaed. Iti neith^^i^ 
did he kme' sight of the faciHty whicli confeirred a 6harm'oitt his 
nt'ywks ; andj ^tbove all, he deli|rhied in beauty-^ntofe- espedally 
of yonthfdl heads. His stttdy of the beautiful was formed on 
seleet nature, Raphael, and the antique statue^, medals, and gems. 
The Yeaus de Medici aixd Niobe were his favotirite models. ICot 
did he ore:iAo(^ the 'beauties of Coreggio; Panhegiand, and Yem^ 
nese. like the Gteelcs, he formed an abstract and ideal beonty 
of hiH o#tt, which be mbdHied to suit his purpose. In copying 
ftom nature; -w^hich hel obcasiohaUy did, he so impitoyed and 
beautified it as to attraet the liigfaest admiration. The same 
principle he applied to drapiery, and the node: Neither grief, 
sadness, ndi^'terxbr impfairs the beauty of hia Hgurej^fhe tiirna 
&em on eyefijr' idde, places ihem- in eyery attitude, yet 'the/ ar^ 
still beautifbl. What Variety hi' Bis beauty-^in the aiiitf dThii' 
beads, the style dT the Mir,' the= folds of the dripery, thb ^umaff^ 
m«tft «f tlie r&iM and yettmttits ! He showi^tial y^ficfty in tbiT' 
taMda dfliid' itoi, liUlmaifiif fti^ iM dtJiMiii^' 
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Carele«flne88 and haste — ^Domimchino^— The St Girolamo. 

touches, and few lights. Some of his paintings are of inferior 
merit, not from want of ability, but from carelessness and haste, 
to supply his losses at play, to which he was much addicted. 
Yet with aU his genius and excellence, it must be cimfessed, that 
the constant repetition of sweetness and smiles, however varied, 
wearies the eye and palls upon the taste. If Caravaggio went 
to the extreme in coarseness, materialism, and fierceness, he goes 
to the other in ideality, beauty, and delicacy. 



DOKINICHINO. 

■ 

Dominichino (Domenico Zampicri) seemed at first of a sluggish 
genius, but was profound, accurate, and diligent. He is correct 
in design, true in colouring, rich in impasto, and learned in the 
theory of the art. After some years study in Bologna, he visited 
Panna, and went to Eome, where Annibale, having completed 
his instruction, placed him among his assistants. Like Paul 
Veronese, he introduced beautiful and appropriate architectuze. 
His compositions, attitudes, and expressions are so true to nature, 
that they tell their own story without the help of an interpreter. 
Among his most celebrated works are the Flagellation of St 
Andrew, the Communion of St. Girolamo, and the Martyrdom of 
St. Agnes. The St. Girolamo is generally reckoned the best picture 
in Rome, after Raphael's Transfiguration. An imitation of Coreg- 
gio may be detected in his attitudes, but the forms are difierent. 
If he excels in oil-colours, he is still greater in fresco. Incredible 
as it may seem, such works were so vilified and abused by his co- 
temporaries, that he was thrown out of employment, and on the 
point of abandoning painting for sculpture. In invention he was 
not BO great as in the other branches of the art. Diffident of his 
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Detnustora — Albanl—- Subjects from Mythology. 



own powers, he was in the practice of borrowing from other 
masters, some not the most eminent, which exposed him to the 
bitter censure of his rivals, and the imputation of plagiarism. 
Lanfranoo, his chief detractor, made a parade of his own fertility 
of invention and celerity of execution, contrasted with the slow- 
ness and irresolution of his rival. But if Dominichino was an 
imitator, he was not a servile one ; if he was slow in execution, 
his works have stood the test of time and impartial criticism ; 
while those of his detractors have fallen to their proper level, his, 
havo proportionably risen in estimation. 



ALBANI. • 

Francesco Albani adopted the same principles, and trod the 
same path, as his intimate friend Dominichino. They resembled 
each other in general style and colouring, only the carnations of 
Albani were deeper, and his colours less afiected by his grounds. 
In originality of invention he is superior to Dominichino ; and in 
representing females and children he surpasses, in the opinion 
of Mengs, every other painter. He delighted in subjects from the 
ancient mythology : Yenus asleep, Diana in the Bath, Danae, 
Galatea and her Sea Nymphs, Europa, &c. He was designated 
the Anacreon of painting. He occasionally veils his subjects 
in an ingenious allegory, as in the Four Ovals of the Elements, 
in the Borghese Palace, which he repeated in the Boyal Gal- 
lery of Turin. His pictures were frequently of the cabinet 
size. He was husband of a beautiful wife, and the father of a 
numerous family, remarkable for their beauty, who were alwa]^^ 
at hand to furnish him with models. He introduced architecture 
and landscape, the latter full of verdure, freshness, and serene 
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Religiou* pieces. — Pouaain. — ^Predilection for the antiqae. 



beauty. He often repeated his compositions, making hid pupils 
copy them, aud afterwards retouching them with his own hand. 
His religious pieces were few, and in the same taste ; troops of 
ministering angels supplied the place of the Cupids. The school 
of his rival, Guide, censured his style as weak and efiemin&te, 
inelegant in his male, and monotonous in his youthful figures. 
There are, liowever, several of his paintings in oil as well ax 
fresco, in difierent parts of Italy, at Florence, Bologna, Osimo, 
fiimini, &c , which prove that he had the talent for works of a 
higher style, though his inclination led him to an humbldr 
department. 



POUSSIN, 

Nicolas Poussin was bom at Audely, in Normandy, in the 
year 1594 ; and though a Frenchman, was grafted on the Koman 
stock. He studied under Cluintin Yarin, a French painter of 
mediocrity. He found on his arrival in Italy, that he had more 
to unlearn than to follow, of his master*s principles, renounced the 
national character, and not only, with the greatest ardour, adopted, 
but sufiered himself to be wholly absorbed by the antique. Such 
was his attachment to the ancients, tkat it may be said he less 
imitated their spirit, than copied their relics, and painted sculp- 
ture ; the costume, the mythology, the rites of antiquity, were his 
element ; bis scenery, his landscapes, are pure classic ground. 
He has left specimens to show that he was sometimes sublime, 
and often in the highest degree pathetic ; but history, in the 
strictest sense, was his property, and in that he ought to be fol- 
lowed. At first he endeavoured, to imitate the colouring of 
Titian ; but when he became an enthusiastic admirer of Raphael 
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Aocuracy. — ^Landscapes as backgronndB. 



and the antique, his tone alteied, and his carnations had no longer 
the warmth which distipguished his early productions. 

In perspective and architecture he was perfectly accomplished ; 
and this enahled him to give a captivating air of grandeur to his 
landscapes, the scen^ and situations df which wtere Inighly pleas- 
ing, and received peculiar beauty from the liovelty of the ohjects 
introduced; the variety of the trees, buildings, and other orna- 
meiits; every part being lightly and delicately touched, and 
exhibiting equal truth and j'udgmeht. By his predoniSnakit at- 
tachment td the antique, the historical con^)ositions of Poussin 
are very accurate, and the airs and attitudes of his figures are also 
generally beautifdi, though not always graceful ; for by n^lect* 
ing to study nature with due attention, his forms want that variety 
^srhich alone gives entertainment and delight. It is remarked by 
a judicious critic, that; *' though Poussin abstracted the theory of 
his proportions from the antique, he is seldom uniibrm and pure 
in his style 6f design, ideal only in parts, and oflener so in female 
than in male characters ; he supplies antique totsoes with limbs 
and extremities transmitted from the model. As t colourist he 
was extremely unequal; into the Delu^ and the Plague of the 
Philistines he transfused the very hu^ of the elements whose 
ravages he represeiited, while numbers of his other pictures are 
deformed by crudity and patches. His' exbellence ih landscape 
is universally acknowledged, and when it is the chief object of 
ids picture, precludes all censure ; but considered as the scene cit 
background of an historic subject, the ease with which he Exe- 
cuted, and the predile(;iion which he had for it, oflen mad6 hidi 
give it an importance which it ought" not to have; it divide's 
bur attention, and from an accessory becomes a principal. PoUssfh 
died at Rome, in 1665, aged seven ty-ohe. 
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CLAUDE LOKBAIKE. 

Claode 64l6e wu bom at Lonaine, in 1600, bat is usually 
Tanked among Italian artists. In the early part of his life he 
showed no symptoms of that astonishing genius, which, in hii 
jioie advanced years, attracted the admiration of the world. He 
was Tery little indebted to any master for instruction, exeept 
Angostino Tasd, from whom he learned the rules of perspective, 
and the method of preparing his colours. But though at first he 
with difficulty comprehended the rudiments of his art, yet in the 
piogreis of his studies his mind expanded, his ideas improved, his 
imagination became more lively, and his industry was indefatiga- 
ble. He searched for true principles, by an incessant examination 
of nature, usually studying in the open fields, where he frequently 
continued from sunrise till the dusk of the evening, sketching 
whatever he thought beautiful or striking. Every curious tinge 
of light, on all kinds of objects, he marked in his sketches with a 
similar colour, by which means he gave his landscapes such an 
appearance of nature, as has rarely been equalled by any artist. 

Sandrart relates that Claude used to explain to him, as they 
walked through the fields, the causes of the difierent appearances 
of the same prospect, at different hours of the day, from the 
reflections or refiractions of light, from dews or vapours in the 
evening or morning, with all the precision of a philosopher. He 
worked on his pictures with great care, endeavouring to bring 
them to perfection by touching them over and over again ; and 
if the performance did not answer his idea, he would alter, deface, 
and repaint it several times, till it corresponded with the imago 
pietnied in his mind. But whatever struck his imagination 
while he obaerred nature abroad* was so strongly impressed on 
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Salvator. — ^Destroying a picture. 



his memory, that on his return home he never failed to make the 
happiest use of it His skies were warm and full of lustre, and 
every ohject is properly illumined. His distances are admirable, 
and in every part a delightful union and harmony never fail to 
excite our admiration. His invention is pleasing, his colouring 
delicate, and his tints have such an agreeable sweetness and 
variety as to have been but imperfectly imitated by the best sub- 
sequent artists, and have never been equalled. He frequently gave 
an uncommon tenderness to his unfinished trees, by glazing ; and 
in his large compositions, which he painted in fresco, he was so 
exact, that the distinct species of every tree might readily be 
distinguished. 

SALVATOR ROSA. 

This famous painter was bom at Naples, in 1614. He was 
brought up with Francesco Francanzauo, a painter to whom he 
was related ; but while with him, was forced, for a livelihood, to 
sell his drawings about the streets. But after he became cele- 
brated, he would sell none of his paintings but at an .exorbitant 
price. A person of great wealth had been long treating with him 
for a large landscape, and every time he came Salvator raised the 
price one hundred crowns. The gentleman expressed his sur- 
prise, but the painter told him that with all his riches he could 
not purchase it, and to put an end to his importunities, destroyed 
the picture before his eyes. 

He lived to the age of 69. In the sister arts of poetry and paint- 
ing, he was esteemed one of the most excellent masters that Italy 
produced in the seventeenth century. In the former, his province 
was satire ; in the latter, landscapes, battles, and seaports with 
figures. Though the talent of Salvator was principally adapted 
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Flemiah and Dutd) sdioolB nearly iiieotical. 

to small pictures, he filled one of a largie size with strikiiigly 
suUime objects, of which the Goospiracy o^ Cataliiie, ia the gal« 
lery of Florencci is a proof But his groat exeellenee lay ia 
kndscape ; and he delighted in represdnting scenes of desolatUMi^. 
Qolitude, and danger ; gloomy forests, rocky shores, lonely 4eila 
leading to caverns of banditti, Alpiae bridges, tree& scathed by 
lightning, and skies lowering with thunder. His figures arc 
wandering peasants, forlorn traveUers, shipwrecked fiailprsi or 
robbers intent upon prey. He also painted sorcerers and appari^ 
tions, of which the principal is the Witch of Endor. 
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/Umislr, SsttJT; suit ^pitis|r It^nnls* 

The Flemish school is characterized by splendor of colour, 
magical chiakY>8curo, and learned design ; by grandeur of com^ 
SKtion, a certain nobleness of air, and strong and natural expresn 
lion. Such quahties are cohfined to those artists who devoted 
themselves to the historical, but as the Flemish school wan 
equally eminent in the subordinate departmetits, its character- 
istics, as regards the latter, are liearly identical with the Dutch 
school, recognizing as their sole guide, individual and oonwi<m 
nature— often the lowest and ugliest. In chiaroscuro^ and all 
the requisites of harmony of colour, they equal the excellence of 
the Flemish and Venetian schools. In impasto, delicacy of touch, 
contrast, and gradation of tints, exemplified in their treatment of 
xnarine^pi^oes, landscapes, and anikials, the Dutch school has not 
a • nysii* *.•*'•.' •••- •.-..■'. -^ • i' ^. ^ 
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" " Gallery of Spanish pictures^—Durer. — ^Neatnes^. 

. XJntil lately, the Spaniah school was little kaowA or appre- 
ciated. To those who have not had an opportunity of seeing the 
ckefi'd! asuvre of the great masters of Spain, the extensive gallery 
of Spanish pictures, estahlished by Louis Phillipe, of France^ 
must be particularly interesting. It contains a miscellaneous 
collection of the different masters, including specimens of MuriUo, 
Morales, Zurbarsin, Kibera, Cano, Herrera, Gomez, &c. Tne 
moment we enter, we feel that we are among a new people, 
whose life and character are strongly depicted in the woiks 
before us. Every thing. bespeaks a grand and solemn nation — 
the dignified outlines, the monastic saints, the melaficholy. 
beauties, the proud forms of the men, the stem severity, the 
dark and vigorous chiaroscuro — all breathing the sad and solemn, 
legends of history. 

DUEER. 

Albert Durer was bom at Nuremburg, in 1471. As an en- 
graver, he is generally allowed to have been the best of his time.; 
but as a painter, it is observed that he studied only nature in hex 
unadorned state^ without attending to those graces which that 
itudy might h^ve afibrded him, by a judicious choice. His ima?. 
gination, however, was lively, his composition grand, his execution 
happy, and his pencil delicate. He finished his works with exact 
neatnessi and was particularly excellent in his Madonnas, but 
would have done better if he had not encumbered them with, 
heavy draperies. Though lie surpassed the painters of his own 
nation, he could not avoid their defects — such as dryness and for- 
mality in the outlines, the want of a just degradation of the 
tints, an expreasion without agreeableness, and draperies brpad 
in their foids, but stiBT in the forms. 
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Ingenuity. — Colour. — ^Father of the Oermaa ecfaooL 

" The indiacriniinatd uso of the words genius and taleat," says 
Fuselii* '' has perhaps nowhere caused more confusion than in the 
ckuuification of artists. Albert Durer was, in my opinion, a man 
of great ingenuity, without being a genius. He studied, and as 
far as his penetration reached, established certain proportions of 
the human frame, but he did not invent a style ; every work of 
his is a proof that he wanted the power of imitation, of con- 
oliiding from what he saw to what he did not see, that he copied 
rather than selected the forms that surrounded him, and without 
remorse tacked deformity and meagreness to fulness, and some- 
times to beauty. Such is his design. In composition, copioiu 
without taste, anxiously precise in parts, and unmindRil of the 
whole, he has rather shown us what to avoid than what to follow. 
He sometimes had a glimpse of the sublime, but it was only a 
glimpse : the expanded agony of Christ on the Mount of Olives, 
and the mystic conception of his figure of Melancholy, an 
thoughts of sublimity, though the expression of the last is weak- 
ened by the rubbish he has thrown about her. His Knight, 
attended by Death and the Fiend, is more capricious than terrible; 
and his Adam and Eve are two common models shut up in a 
rocky dungeon. If he approached genius in any part of art, it 
was in colour. His colour went beyond his age, and as far 
excelled in truth and breadth of handling, as Raphael excels 
him in every other quality. I speak -of easel-pictures. Hii 
drapery is broad, though much too angular, and rather mapped 
than folded. Albert is called the father of th& German school, 
though he neither reared scholars, nor was imitated by the Grer- 
man artists of his or the succeeding century." 

* Many of tho criticisma on the works of the Old Masters in thiB 
volnme, are adopiod from Fuseli 
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Bubens. — AJlegorj. — Veoioe. — Peculiar property. 



BUBEKS. 

Peter Paul Eubens was, according to some accounts, a native 
of Antwerp ; but others say, that his father removing to Cologne, 
to avoid the calamities of a civil war, his son was bom there, in 
1577. His family was respectable, and he received a very liberal 
education. Discovering an early turn for painting, he attached 
himself to Otho Yenius, or Octavio Van Yeen, who was a man 
of learning, an accomplished artist, and of an amiable disposition. 
From this preceptor Kubens acquired that taste fi>r allegory 
which distinguished him so remarkably through life, though it 
certainly did not constitute his highest merit. After continuing 
with this instructor for four years, he was told very candidly by 
him that he could teach him no more, and that nothing remained 
for his improvement but a journey to Italy. 

Endowed with a full comprehension of his own character, he 
wasted not a moment on the acquisition of excellence incompat- 
ible with its fervour, but flew to the centre of his ambition, 
Venice, and soon compounded from the splendor of Paolo 
Veronese and the glow of Tintoretto, that florid system of man- 
nered magnificence which is the element of his art, and the 
principle of his school. He first spread that ideal pallet, which 
reduced to his standard the variety of nature, and once method- 
ized, while his mind tuned the method, shortened or superseded 
individual imitation. 

Bubens is not one of those regular and timid composers, who 

escape censure and deserve no praise. He produces no faultless 

monsters; his works abound with defects, as well as beauties, 

and are liable, by their daring eccentricities, to provoke much 

criticism. But they have, nevertheless, that peculiar property, 
11 
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Prodigality of inrcntion. — Originality. 

always the compamon of true genius, that which seizes on the 
spectator, commands attention, and enforces admiration in spite 
of all their faults. 

The productions of Rubens seem to flow finom his pencil with 
more than freedom, with prodigality — his mind was inexhaustible^ 
his hand was never wearied ; the exuberant fertility oi his ima- 
gination was, therefore, always accompanied by a conrespondent 
spirit in the execution of his work : 

"Led by some rule wbich guides but not constrains, 
He finiflh'd more through happineM than paina." 

No man ever more completely laid the reins on the neck ol 
his inclinations— no man ever more fearlessly abandoned himself 
to his own sensations, and depending on them, dared to attempt 
extraordinary things, than Rubens. To this, in a great measure, 
must be attributed that perfect originality of manner, by whieh 
the limits of the art may be said to be extended. {Indowed with 
a full comprehension of his own character, he waited not a mo- 
ment for the acquisition of what he perhaps deemed incompatible 
excellence— -his theory once formed, he seldom looked abroad fiur 
aasistaQce ; there is, consequently, in his works, very little that 
appears to be taken from other masters, and if he has occasionally 
stolen any thing, he has so well digested and adapted it to the rest 
of his composition, that the theft is not discoverable. But though 
it must be allowed that he possessed, in many respects, the true 
art of imitation ; though he looked at nature with a true painter's 
eye, and saw at once the characteristic feature by which every 
object is distinguished, and rendered it at once on canvass with a 
vivacity of touch truly astonishing ; though his powers of groups 
ing and oombining his objects into a whole, and forming his 
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Faults. — ^UniyenaUty. — Manner^ — Portraits. 

masBes of light and shade, and colour, have never been equalled ; 
and though the general animation and energy of hia attitudes, 
and the flo^ndng liberty of his outline, all contribute to anrest the 
attention, and inspire a portion of that enthusiasn by "which the 
painter was absorbed and carried away — ^yet the spectator will at 
last awake from the trance, his eyes will cease to be dazzled, and 
then he will not fail to lament that such extraordinary powers 
were so often misapplied, if not entirely cast away ; he will in- 
quire why Eubens was content to want so many requisites to the 
perfection of art; why he paid no greater attention to elegance 
and correctness of form — to grace, beauty, dignity, and propriety 
of character ; why every subject, of whatever class, is equally 
adorned with the gay colours of spring, and every figure in his 
compositions indiscriminately fed on roses. Nor will he be satis- 
fied with the ingenious, but surely unfounded apology, that these 
£iults harmonize with his style, and were necessary to its complete 
uniformity ; that his taste in design appears to correspond better 
with his colouring and composition, than if he had adopted a more 
cop!ect and refined style of drawing ; and that, perhaps, in paint- 
ing, as in personal attractions, there is a certain agreement and 
correspondence of parts in the whole together, which is often 
more captivating than mere regular beauty. 

His universality is another striking trait in the character of 
Bubens. In the smallest sketch, the lightness and transparency 
of his touch and colour are no less remarkable than the sweep- 
ing rapidity and force of his brush in his largest works ; and in 
all kinds of subjects, he equally keeps up his wonted superiority. 
His animals, particularly his lions and horses, are so admirable, 
that it may be said that they were never properly, at least poet- 
icidly, painted but by him. His portraits rank with the best 
works of those painters who have made that branch of art their 
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LandBcapea. — ^Hodootb. — Rembrandt Van Ryn. 



eole study. The same may be said of his landscapes ; and, tfaongfa 
Claude Lorraine finished more neatjy, as became a professor of a 
particular branch, yet there is such an airiness and facility in the 
landscapes of Rubens, that a painter would as soon wish to be 
the author of them as of those of Claude, or any otha artjst 
whatever. 

Rubens, like Titian, was caressed, honoured, employed, and 
splendidly rewarded by several crowned heads, and even depiated, 
in a ministerial capacity, by the king of Spain, to make oonfi- 
dential overtures to the court of London, where he was knighted 
by Charles L, and had every possible mark of respect shown to 
him, on account of his unrivalled excellence in his profeosian. 
At his return to Flanders he was honoured with the post of sec- 
retary of state, and in that office he continued till his death, 
which was brought on by the gout, at the age of sixty-thxee. 
He is said to have shown the ruling passion strong in death, 
lamenting that he should be taken ofi*just as he had began to be 
able to paint, and understand his art. He died in 1640. 



REMBRANDT. 

Rembrandt Van Ryn was bom at a village near Leyden, in 
1606. His real name was Gerretsz, but he obtained that of Van 
Ryn from the place where he spent the youthful part of his Hfe, 
which was on the borders of the Rhine. He was at first placed 
under Jacob Van Zwanenburg, with whom he continued three 
years, and gave such proofs of uncommon talents as surprised his 
instructor. Afler this he studied under Peter Lastman, but staid 
no longer than tax months with him ; and for the same leng^th 
of time was the scholar of Jacob Pinas ; from whom, it is said. 
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Copied nature. — Gliange of style. — ^InventioiL 

he acquired that taste for Btrong contrasts of light and shadow, 
which he ev&s afterwards so happily cultivated. He, however, 
£>rmed his own xaanner entirely, hy studying and imitating 
nature, which he copied in its most simple dress, without any 
attention to elegance of ehoice. But though it was not his talent 
to select what was most beautiM or graceful, yet he had an 
amazing power of representing every object, with such truth, 
force, and life, as nothing but nature itself can equal. By the 
advice of a friend, Rembrandt was prevailed on to carry one of 
his first performances to the Hague, where he ofiered it to a 
dealer, who instantly gave him a hundred florins for the 
picture. This incident laid the foundation of his fortune ; for it 
not only served to make the public acquainted with his abilities, 
but contributed to make him more sensible of his merit. His 
s^le of painting, in the first years of his practice, was very dif- 
ferent firam that of his latter time ; for his early performances 
were finished highly, and with a neat pencil, resembling those of 
Mieris ; but he afterwards assumed & style of colouring and 
handling as opposite to it as possible — strong, bold, and with a 
degree of astonishing force ; in which he has not been excelled 
by any artist. As he advanced in the art, he took liberties "With 
the pencO, wrought with all the broad fullness of the brush, and 
left the touch undisturbed ; he even employed the stick, the pallet- 
knife, or his fingers accordingly as they were most capable of 
producing the efiect he desired, when viewed at a proper distance. 
The invention of Rembrandt was very fertile, and his imagination 
lively and active ; but his composition, notwithstanding its re- 
markable strength of expression, was destitute of grandeur ; and 
though his genius was full of fire, yet he wanted elevation of 
thought, and had little or no notion of grace or elegance. It has 
been said, that if he had visited Rome, his taste would have been 
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Coloaring^^Boldneas and ronghiiMa of maimer. 



pioportioBAbly rafined, and that the knowledge of the antique;, 
added to his other eminent qualificatiouA, might haye produced a 
master equal to the moBt exalted character. This conclusiQin, 
howeyer, may be doubted, when the preyalence of habit is cou« 
aidered ; and that his mind was stored with gross ideas of objects^ 
to which he had been familiarized iiom his infancy. It deserves 
observation, also, that though he furnished himself with the 
finest Italian prints, drawings, and designs — many of them taken 
from the antiques — ^he never improved his taste by the study of 
them. He had, indeed, more delight in contemplating hia own 
repository of old draperies, armour, weapons, and turbans, ^whidi 
he jocularly called his antiques, than he ever felt from surveying 
the works of the Grecian artists, or the compositions of BjiphaeL 
His colouring is surprising, and his carnations are as true, fresh, 
and perfect, as those in the works of Titian, or any other master ; 
with this difference, that the colouring of Titian will admit of the 
nearest inspection, whereas that of Eembrandt must be viewed 
at a convenient distance ; and then an equal degree of muoo. 
and harmony may be observed in both. 

Being at one time reproached for the boldness and roughness 
of his manner of laying on the colours, he replied, ** I am a 
painter and not a dyer." 

In richness and truth of coburing, in copiousness of inventiaa 
and energy of expression, he equalled the greatest of his pied^ 
cessors ; and whatever he attempted, he rendered with a degree 
of truth, of reality, of illusion, that defies all comparison. By 
these powers he seemed to be independent of his subject. It 
mattered not what he painted, his pencil, like the finger of Midas, 
tamed every thing he touched into gold ; it made defects agree- 
able, gave importance to trifles, and begat interest in the bosom 
of barrenness and insipidity itself. 
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Magic powers — ^Dangeroofl to imiiata. — ^Ezaetaeia— Etchings. 

But, though thus gifted to dwell with natoie in her mmplest 
letirement, he was no less qualified, with a master's hand and 
poet's fire, to follow and arrest her in her wildest flights. AU that 
was great, striking, and uncommon in her scenery, was familiar 
to him ; yet he chiefly delighted in obscurity and repose. Mystery 
and silence floated round his pencil, and dreams, visions, witch- 
eries, and incantations, he alone, with no less magic power, 
rendered probable, awful, and interesting. In short, so great and 
original were his powers, that he seems to be one who would 
have discovered the art had it never before existed. 

Bembrandt, with all his powers, is a master whom it is 
exceedingly dangerous to imitate. His excellencies are so fasci- 
nating that we are apt first to forgive, and lastly, to fall in love 
even with his faults ; or, at least, to think the former cheaply 
purchased with the incumbrance of the latter. 

He was so exact in givixig the true resemblance of the persona 
who sat to him, that he distinguished the predominant feature 
and character, in every face, without endeavouring to improve or 
embellish it. Many of his heads display such a minute exactness, 
as tb show even the hairs of the beard, and the wrinkles of age ; 
yet, at a proper distance, the whole has an astonishing efiect, and 
every portrait appears as if starting from the canvass. Thus, 
a picture of his maid*servant, placed at the window of his house 
at Amsterdam, is said to have deceived the passengers ibr several 
days. 

The etchings of Rembrandt are exceedingly admired, and 
collected with great care and expense, fer the cabinets of the 
curious, in most parts of Europe. He had spirit in every stroke 
of the graver, as in the markings of his pencil ; there seems 
not to be a smgle touch that does not produce expression and 
life. 
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Onjp. — TimeB of the daj. — ^Moooliglit and winter pieoaiL 

Bembimiidt died at Amsterdam, in 1674 ; or, acooiding to 
other aocoontB, in 1688 



KUTP. 

Albert Kiiyp (or Cuyp) was the eldest son of Jacob Cuyp, tue 
landscape painter, and was bom at Dort, in 1606. He received 
no instmction but fiom bis father, though his manner was Teiy 
difieient, being abundantly neater; nor was his pencilling so 
rough and bold. The father principally adhered to one or two 
species of animals ; but to Albert, oxen, sheep, cows, horses, friiit, 
landscape, smooth water, or ships and boats, were all equaUj 
familiar. He excelled in eyery thing that he attempted to rep- 
resent, and painted every object in the same free and natoral 
manner ; alwap lovely and true in his colouring, as well as dear 
and transparent. He obeerved attentively even the particular 
tinies of the day, to express th^ various difiiisions of light on his 
objects, with all the truth of nature ; and in his pictures, the 
morning, attended with its mists and vapours, the clear light <xf 
noon, and the saffron-coloured tints of the evening, may readily be 
distinguished. He likewise excelled in moonlight pieces; some 
•of them being so admirably expressed, that the glittering reflec- 
tion of the lunar beams on the surface of the water, appears more 
like nature than an imitation of it. But though he painted every 
variety oi scenery, whether of land or water, well, he enchanted 
most by his winter pieces. 

His studies were entirely after nature ; and most of his land 
scapes were sketched from scenery in or about the city of Dort. 
He died at Dort, in 1667. 
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Tenien. — ^Early neglect — Subjects and style. 



TENIERS. 

David Tenien, the Young, as he is called, to distinguiah him 
from his father, was bom at Antwerp, in 1610, and was princi- 
pally instructed by his father, David, whose taste of design he 
always followed ; but he was afterwards the discipli of Adrian 
Brouwer ; and he had also the advantage of receiving great im- 
provement, particularly in colouring, from Kubens. At first his 
merit was so little regarded, that he was oflen under the necessity 
of going to Brussels to dispose of his pictures, on which occasions 
he was sometimes mortified to find the paintings of inferior artists 
preferred to his own. But this cloud dispersed when the Arch- 
duke Leopold William, chancing to see some of his pieces, was 
so struck with them, that he immediately appointed Teniers his 
principal painter, and made him one of the gentlemen of his bed- 
chamber, presented him with a chain and medal of gold, and gave 
him the direction of his gallery. 

He studied nature in every fonn ; and as he generally com- 
posed his subjects firom persons of low stations, he accustomed 
himself to frequent their meetings at sports, feasts, and pastimes, 
by which means he had an opportunity of remarking the simpli- 
city of their mauMers, and the various actions, attitudes, characters, 
and passions of every age, and of both sexes. He had a kvely 
invention and ready execution ; his pencil is free and delicate ; 
the touching of his trees is light and firm ; his skies are admira- 
ble, and though not much varied, are clear and brilhant ; and the 
expression of his figures, whether mirthful or grave, in anger or 
good humour, is uncommonly striking. His pictures are generally 
clear in all their parts, with a beautifiil transparence ; and he 
had the art of relieving his lights by the disposition of othersi 
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BeUeying lights^-Power of imitaftioiv^Erpeditioa 

without employing deep shadows, which yet produced the in- 
tended effect very happily. This pnustice he is supposed to have 
derived from Rubens, who remarked, that strong oppositions were 
not always necessary to produce an effect in a picture, which 
observation that great artist knew to be- just, from studying the 
colouring of Titian. Teniers was remarkable for another excel- 
lence, and that was the power of imitating the works of the 
greatest painters that Italy, or any other country, produced. The 
power of his pencil was incredible ; he knew how to adapt it to 
a variety of eminent artists, whose touch and colouring were 
exceedingly difficult ; and yet he gave to his imitations so strong 
a character of originality, as to leave it doubtful whether they 
were not really painted by the very artists, of whose manner of 
thinking, composing and pencilling, they were only imitations, 
or what the Italians call Pasticci. His principal subjects are 
landscapes, with small figures, corps-de-garde, merry>makings^ 
fairs, shooting at butts, playing at bowls, and the diversions, sports, 
or occupations of villagers ; but his small pictures are preferable 
to his large ones. Some connoisseurs have objected to Temers, 
that his figures are short and clumsy, with too much sameness in 
their countenances and habits ; but it ought to be considered tfa&t 
«as he designed every object after the life, and formed his ideas 
from scenes with which he was most conversant, his forms axe 
exactly those of his models. The pictures of Teniers are on a 
low scale of colour, but the reverse of insipidity, from the delicacy 
of execution, and the due degree of sharpness in the touches* 
which give character and animation. He was remarkably expe- 
ditious, and could finish a picture full of figures, and of the 
middle size, in one day. This accounts for the great number 
of his works, which, however, brought extraordinary prices. He 
died at Brussels, in 1694. 
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Murillo. — ^Painting banners. — Success. — Coloor. 



^ MUMLLO. 

Bartolomeo-Estevaii Muiillo, the greatest of all Spanifih 
paintexB, was bom at Seville, in 1613. He received his first 
instrac;tio]i8 in. the art from his relation, Juan del Castillo ; but 
the latter having gone to settle at Cadiz, Murillo was obliged, 
for the means of subsistence, to have recourse to painting banners 
and small pictures for exportation to America. In that line he 
obtained fuU empbyment, and began to distinguish himself as an 
able colourist. He was still very young, when he happened to 
see some of the works of Pedro de Moya, which being painted in 
the style of Vandyke, inspired him with the desire of imitating 
that great artist. In 1646 he finished painting the little cloister 
of St. Francis, and the manner in which he executed it produced 
sentiments of the greatest astonishment among his countrymen. 
His picture of the Death of Santa Clara, and that of St. James 
^distributing Alms, served to crown his reputation. In the first 
he showed himself a colourist equal to Vandyke ; and in the 
second, a rival of Velasquez. They obtained him a multitude of 
commissions, which were not long in procuring him an inde- 
pendent fortune. His success, however, never led him to be 
careless of his reputation ; he gradually perfected his manner, by 
giving more boldness to his pencil, and without abandoning that 
sweetness in his colouring, which distinguished him from all his 
rivals, increasing its strength, and giving greater fireedom to his 
touch. To the greatest merits as an historical painter, Murillo 
joined that of equal excellence in fiowers and landscape. All 
his works afford incontestable proofs of the perfection to which 
the Spanish school had attained, and^ the real character of its 
artists; fi>r, as MuriUo never quitted his native countiy, he could 
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Originality. — Raysdael — Early Bacoeaa— Subjects. 



not be influenced by any foreign style ; and this originality of 
talent places him in the first rank among the painters of eirery 
schocA. He has neither the charming dignity of Raphael, the 
grandeur of Caracci, nor the grace of Coreggio ; but as a faithful 
imitator of nature, if he is sometime vulgar and incorrect, he is 
always true and natural ; and the sweetness, brilliancy, freshness, 
and harmony of his colouring, make us forget all his defects. 



RUYSDAEL. 

Jacob Kuysdael, was bom at Haerlem in 1636, and though it 
is not known by whom he was instructed, yet it is said that at 
the age of twelve some of his productions surprised the best 
artists. 

' The merits of Ruysdael as a landscape painter are of the 
highest description. His grounds are agreeably broken; his 
skies are clear ; his trees are delicately handled ; every leaf is 
touched distinctly, and with great spirit. He peiiectly xmderstood 
the principles of chiaroscuro and perspective ; his distances have 
always a fine efiect, and his manner of light and shadow are 
distributed with such judgment, and contrasted with such har- 
mony, that the eye and the imagination are equally delighted. 
His works are distinguished by a natural and pleasing tone of 
colour ; a free, light, firm, and spirited pencil ; and an agreeable 
choice of situations. His general subjects were views of the 
banks of rivers ; hilly grounds, with natural cascades ; a country 
interspersed with cottages and huts ; solemn scenes of woods 
and groves, with roads through them ; windmills and water* 
mills : but he rarely {tainted any subjeot without a river, brook, 
or pool of water, which he es^ressed with truth and transparency. 
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Boih. — ^Landacapei. — ^Figures by his brother. 

He likewise excelled in lepieaenting tonents and impetuous falls 
of water ; in which subjects the £>am of the one, and the pel- 
lucid appearance of the other, were described with force and 
grandeur. Most of the choice collections in England are adorned 
with the works of this master. He died in 1684. 



BOTH. 

John Both was bom at Utrecht, in 1610, and was the disciple 
of Abraham Bloemart, who at the same time instructed Andrew, 
the brother of John. To perfect themselves in design the 
brothers went to Bome, where they resided many years. John 
excelled in landscape, in which he rose almost to the highest 
perfection ; he made the style of Claude Lorraine his model ; 
and his works are sometimes mentioned in competition with 
those of that great master. The warmth of his skies, the ju- 
dicious and regular reoediug of his objects, and the sweetness 
of his distances, afibrd the eye a degree of pleasure, superior 
to that we feel in viewing the works of almost any other artist 
The figures of his landscapes were inserted by his brother 
Andrew. The colouring of John Both obtained tot him the 
distinction, which he still possesses, of being called Both of Italy. 
By some connoiBseurs he is censured for having too much of the 
tawny in his colouring, and that his foliage is too yellow, ap- 
proaching to safiron ; but this is not a general fault in his 
jdotures, and though some periiaps may be Hable to that criticism, 
he corrected the error. 

The two brothers assisted each other until the death of John, 
in 1650, when Andrew left Italy and settled in his native place, 
but he was so afiected by the death of his brother that ha 
survived him only a few years ; dying in 16^. 

IS 
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Deidiampt slates that Andrew died in Italy, and that Jobn 
letonied tf> Utrecht, wheie he pnotised Us art, and emplefed 
Peifloiboaig in painting the figures. 



BEBCHEir. 

Nicolas Beichem, (or Berghem,) was bom at Haexlem, in 
1624, and was taught the fiist principles of paintjug by his 
father, Peter Van Haerkm, an artist of no great note, who 
painted still-life. Nicolas, however, was afterwards soocessiTaly 
the discqde of Grebber, 'Van Groyen, Mojaart, Jan Wils^ and 
Weeninx. Bexchem was distinguished for his landscapes and 
cattle. He possessed a clearness and strength of judgment, and 
a wonderful power and ease in expressing his ideas ; and though 
his snlgects were of the lower land, yet his choioe of nature was 
judicious, and he gave to every sulject as much of beauty as it 
would admit. The leafing of his trees is exquisitely and fredy 
touched; his skies are clear; and his clouds float lightly, as if 
supported by air. The distinguishing ehaiaeten of his pictures 
are the breadth and just distribution of the lights; the giandeuz 
of his masses of light and shadow ; a natural ease and simplicity 
in the attitudes sif his figures, expressing their several ehaiaeten; 
the just gradations of his distances ; the brilliancy and harmony, 
as well as the transparency, of his colouring ; the coneetness and 
true perspective of his design; and the elegance of his compo- 
sition. One of his best pictures, was a view of a mountainous 
country, enriched with a variety of cattle, and painted for the 
chief-magistrate of Dort. At the same time the burgomaster 
bespoke a landscape of John Both, and agreed to pay eight hun- 
dred guilders to each artist; but to excite an emulation he pmiib 
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iiod to pay a oonaiderable piemium to the one wboae per&nnaiice 
ifaould be adjndged the best When they wexe finished, there 
appeared sach an equality of merit in them, that the generous 
magistmte presented them with an equal sum abore that he had 
agreed on. He died in 1689. 



GOTTFRIED MIND. 

This celebrated cat painter was bom at Berne, in Switser* 
land, in 1768. We are not infoimed how his attention was first 
diieoted to the study and delineation of cats, and occasionally of 
bears, but he becsme devoted to them with that earnestness and 
seal that always ensures success. He was termed the Raphael 
of cats. No painter belbre him had ever succeeded in represent*^ 
ing with so much nature and spirit, the mingled humility and 
fierceness, suavity and cunning, which the appearance of this 
animal presents, or the grace of its Tarious postures in action or 
repose. Kittens he particularly delighted to repiesent. He 
varied, slmost to infinity, their fine attitudes, while at play 
around the mother, and represented their gambols with inim- 
itable eficct. Each of his cats, itoo, had an individual charaeter 
and expression, and was, in fact, a portrait which seemed ani- 
mated; the very fur appeared so sofi; and silky as to tempt a 
caressing stroke from the beholder. 

In time, the merits of Mind's performances came to be so 
well imderstood, that travellers made it a point to visit him, and 
obtain, if possible, his drawings, which even sovereigns sought 
for, and amateurs treasured carefully in their portfolios. 

His attachment was unbounded to the living animals he so 
much delighted to represent Mind and his cats were inseparable. 
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Attadunent to linng uumalA^— Minntare fignrea. 

Minetta, bis fityonrite, wu alvayi near him when at work, and ha 
■eemed to cairy on a sort of oonvenation "with her by gestnies and 
by words. SometimeB his cat occupied his lap, while two or three 
kittens were perched on each shoulder, or reposed in the hollow 
formed at the back of his neck, while sitting in a stooping posture 
at his table. He would remain for hours in this position without 
stirring, for fear of disturbing the beloTcd companions of his soli- 
tude, whose complacent purring seemed to him an ample com- 
pensation for the inconyenience. Not at any time a good- 
humoured man, he was particularly surly if disturbed by yisitors 
when thus situated. 

Symptoms of madness haying been manifested among the cats 
of Berne, in the year ] 809, the magistrates gaye orders for their 
destruction. Mind exhibited the greatest distress when he heard 
of this cruel mandate. He cherished his dear Minetta in secret; 
bat his sorrow for the death of eight hundred cats, immolated to 
the public safety, was inexpressible, nor was he eyer completely 
consoled. To soothe his regret, and as if to reproduce the victims 
with his pencil, he began to paint cats with increased diligence ; 
and he amused himself during the long eyenings of the ensuing 
winter by cutting chestnuts into miniature figures of cats and 
bears. These trifles were executed with such astonishing address, 
titat, notwithstanding his dexterity, he was unable to supply the 
demand fi>r them. His death took place at Berne, in 1814. 
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SIMON VOUET. 

' Bdion Youet Ib generally regarded as the founder of the French 
school. Many and conflicting are the opinions of his professional 
merit ; and among his detractors, his countrymen are foremost and 
loudest. Fehbien, one of his countrymen, and one of the most 
temperate, afler enumeratitig the important works he painted, both 
in France and Italy, and the distinguished honours he received 
in both countries, mentions that Charles I. of England was so 
pleased with his pictures that he expressed a strong wish to have 
him in England. He continues, " II ignorait la perspective, et ne 
savait ni Tunion et ramiti6 des couleurs, ni Tentente des ombres et 
des lumieres. Ce qu'il y a de plus estimer dans les tableaux est 
la beaut6 et la fraicheur de son pinceau." Lairesse, on the other 
hand, so learned in his principles and practice of colouring, says 
that Youet was celebrated for his profound knowledge of the 
science of reflexes, in which he has not only^ surpassed all the 
French, but the Italians also. When director of the Academy of 
St. Luke at Home, Youet was much employed in that city, where 
many of his works may be found, particularly in the Barberini 
palace. His pictures, indeed, have always been esteemed in 
Italy ; nor did that esteem cease afler his death, for he was the 
only foreigner whom Armidei has placed among the celebrated 
painters of the seventeenth century, whose lives and portraits he 
published in quarto, at Some, in 1731. 
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LE SIEUB. 

Le Sieur exhibits fint^rate genius in composition, design, and 
expression ; but, in the geneiality of his pictures, his colouring is 
hard and crude, his chiaroscuro defective, and the general efiect 
without keeping, or contrast. The few finished works which this 
great artist has left^-such as the Preaching of St. Paul, and the 
Descent from the Cross, afibrd, in the opinion of M.» Burtin, con- 
vincing proofs that he was in a fair way of becoming as great in 
colour as he was in design. Had not a premature death axrested 
his career before he had an opportunity of visiting Italy, he would, 
in all probability, have rivalled the first masters of the art 
Nicdas Poussin and Claude Lorraine, though claimed by the 
French, are more properly classed under the Roman school, 
where they studied, practised, and passed the best part of their 
lives. Indeed Poussin was so disgusted with the bad taste of his 
countrymen, who could not appreciate his wodks, that he left 
France and settled in Italy. 

CHARLES LE BBTJK. 

Charles Le Brun, of Scottish descent, likewise the pupil of 
Youet, was the most eminent and popular painter of his time. 
In the higher qualities of the art, his works will not bear a com- 
parison with Le Sieur. Yet he had great talent, a powerful and 
inventive genius, was intimately acquainted with all the branches 
of decorative art, and well versed in lustory and poetiy. His 
manners were polished and agreeable. He wrote two treatises : 
one on physiognomy, and the other on the passions. He died at 
Paris, in 1690. 
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Fiom the end of the seventeenth, to the concluding quarter of 
the eighteenth century, the French school, in common with the 
cfther schools of Europe, fell into comparative decline. 

The recent French school took its rise from David, and his 
pupii^ Le Gros, GrERAAB, Gerodbt, &c., but their celebrity has 
already greatly declined. David was bom at Paris in 1750. 
His first great work was the Horatii and Guratii, which attracted 
much attention, and called forth the admiration of his countrymen. 
It was followed by Belisarius, and the Death of Socrates. He 
likewise distinguished himself in portrait. He produced a series 
illustrating the Coronation of Napoleon, besides numerous por- 
traits of him as consul and emperor, particularly that representing 
him on horseback at the celebrated passage of the St. Bernard. 
During the reign of the hundred days. Napoleon conferred on him 
the command of the Legion of Honour. On the second restoration 
of Louis XYIII., he took refiige in Brussels, where he painted his 
Gupid and Psyche, and fi>nned a school. He was a great and 
original artist, eminent an design, and full of energy, forcible, 
though hard and glaring in his colouring. In composition, atti- 
tude, and expression, he was rather strained and theatrical- 
faults which are less obvious to his countrymen than to strangers. 
Moreover his works embodying, as nuuiy of them do, the scenes of 
the Revolntion, and the consular and imperial governments, must 
always possess an interest independent of their intrinsic merits. 

Gros and Horace Yemet were the first to emancipate them- 
selves from the style of David. Much it is true, of the vehement, 
theatrical, and glaring, still remains, but, on the whole, a very 
great and important revolution has been efiected. Eetaining the 
oonect drawing of David and his school, they have improved his 
oold and harsh colouring, and have introduced into their compo- 
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Preeent Qernmn sdiool — Earlj Italian masten. 

Btioai troth, energy, sentiment, and poetry. Among the princi- 
pal artists of the modern school may he mentioned, Delarochb, 
Ingres, Horace Yernet, Prui«on, Delacroix, Art Schef* 

FER, &C. 



4»» 



€)^t ^nmu &t}fu[ nf fainting. 

The present German school of painting is of very recent 
date. Forty years ago it had no existence ; it is only within a 
few years that its productions hegan to he known to other coun- 
tries of Europe. It is founded partly on the old German school, 
from which it derives a certain hardness and precision of 
manner ; partly on the Italian, especially the older masters pre- 
ceding Raphael ; with much that is original. 

The German school comprehends the schools of Berlin, Dus- 
seldorf, Munich, Stuttgard, Nuremhurg, Augshurg, XtatiBbon, 
Oarlsmhe, Prague, and Vienna ; of which that of Munich is the 
most distinguished. The school of Munich, and that of Corne- 
lius, are, in a manner, synonymous terms. All the artists are not 
his pupils, for many are his cotemporaries, yet he has mainly 
contrihuted to the grandeur and originality of historical painting. 
His powerful genius is equally great, whether he selects the 
romantic or the classical. His style is serene, chaste, and elevated 
.^inspired hy poetry, especially the Epic, which is his natural 
element. Schnorr is more Teutonic ; the romantic poetry of the 
heroic and chivalric times having impressed a decided character 
on his ^nitts. His frescoes are distinguished for compositioii, 
grace, and delicate sentiment. He has occasionally painted in 
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cSL coloun, bat his chief occupation has been the composition of 
dmwings for fzesco painting. Hen&t Herz is devoted to sacied 
and Christian sabjects ; religious sentiment being the predomioant 
character of his genius. His great work, which was exdusiyely 
confided to him by the king, is the series of frescoes firom the Old 
Testament in the ehapel of All Saints. In style they have a 
strong analogy to the works of Giotto and the older masters pre- 
ceding Raphael, as well as the pictures and mosaic of the Lower 
Empire. His object is to represent religion in all its simplicity 
and solemnity, divested of human passion, and irrespective of 
beauty and grace, or the easthetical principle of the antique. He 
has been engaged in completing his magnificent Last Supper in 
fresco, in the refectory of the Benedictine convent, whose church 
will be the basilica, now almost finished. Herr Gasper'* is engaged 
on the interior of the temple, with a fresco of Stephen Stoned. 
One of the greatest compositions of the German ecbooi is the 
Combat of the Huns by Kaitlbach, a pupil of««Oomelius, painted 
for Count Raczynski, and now in his possenion. This was folr 
lowed by his grand work of the Destruction of Jerusalem. 

The school of Diisseldorf excels in genre landscape, humorous 
subjects, and scenic representations of popular authors. It has 
likewise attained eminence in marine pieces, and architectural 
painting. 

" The chief characteristic of the Diisseldorf school," says a 
contributor to a recent Bulletin of the Art-Union, '* is the strict 
attention paid to the elementary principles of painting, and more 
particularly to drawing. The primary class consists of the very 
youngest beginners, who are employed, under the direction of a 
professor, in the simplest branches of instruction. After having 

I I I I I ■ ■■ ■ . Ill » >l . II .1. I. . . , M I III II 

* 1848, Olsghom. 
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aoqnirad a certain degree of familiarity with the use of the cxayon, 
and drawing objects in nature, the student prepares several draw* 
ings of plaster casts, carefoUy finished and modelled, which axe 
presented for the inspection of a committee £>rmed of the Faculty 
of the Academy, who have a sessicm about twice in each month, 
and decide whether the candidate be sufficiently advanced to 
qualify him fi>r a place in the next higher class-^-namely, the 
Antique school. For admission into the Antique class, it is neces- 
sary that the candidate should possess no inconsiderable knowt 
edge in drawing. Skilful mechanical execution has but little 
weight in the decision of the judges. Some of the most slovenly 
drawings are sometimes preferred to those of a very exquisite 
finish. Accuracy of outline, and perfect acquaintance with the 
modelling of the object, are all-important ; and the judges to 
whose criticism these drawings are submitted, are those who have 
passed through the same trials themselves, and whose experienced 
eyes not even tha'smallest inaccuracy escapes. One or two hours 
are usually devoted, daily, to a lecture on anatomy or perspective, 
alternately— Professor Miicke giving instructions in the former, 
and Professor Weigman in the latter department. The study of 
anatomy, as pursued in this school, is one peculiarly adapted to the 
purposes of artists. It has been much simplified of late years, and 
is strictly confined to that portion of anatomical knowledge which 
bean upon the external form. The lectures are amply illustrated, 
by drawings from the bones and muscles. 

" During the winter, two hours are employed on each of the 
six evenings of the week, in drawing from the living model. 
For this purpose, subjects are provided by the academy. Several 
rows of benches are arranged in an amphitheatre, rising one 
above another, and so illuminated by gas, that the flame by 
which the model is lighted comes only from one point, snd is 
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thrown strongly upon his body, by means of a tin reflector. The 
drawings of the students are similarly lighted — ^there being a 
separate jet for each three or four persons, the light of which is 
so thrown as not to .interfere "with the lighting of the model. 
About ten or twelve hours are devoted to one drawing, and each 
professor takes his turn in the arrangem«it of the figure in a 
suitable position. This class is thrown open to all members of the 
academy — ^indeed, we do not know that it is closed to any artist. 

" The groatest liberality prevails in the management of the 
entiro establishment. A delightful relation exists between the 
professors and students; and previous to the late political dis- 
turbances, which have tended somewhat to disturb the general 
harmony of feeling, a charming ' esprit du corps' provailed among 
the painters. Of late years there has been a line of distinction, 
too strongly marked, between the older and junior artists. This, 
however, was perhaps to have been expected, as the rapid 
increase of their numbers precludes the possibility of an uni« 
versal acquaintance. 

'* There are three painting classes, independent of the land- 
scape school, &c. Professors Sohn and Hildebrandt each have 
charge of one, and the director, Yon Schadow, of the third or 
higher class. These classes are visited by their respective super- 
intendents on alternate days. The professor examines the paint- 
ings of each student separately, paints out the faults, and 
commends the merits, and these criticisms are always made with 
the models before him. After having attained a certain degree 
of proficiency in painting heads, in the two junior classes, the 
student is admitted to the higher class, under the supervision of 
director Yon Schadow, where he begins to paint one of his own 
compositions. This is the last department previous to his 
invested with the dignity and title of ' Meister Maler.' 
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"Among those who rank highest in the Diisseldorf school, 
Lessino, Tidemann, Hubner, Gamfhausen, Jordan, Hjtteb., 
and ScHRODTER, stand conspicuous for composition and figures, 
and the two Achenbachs, Professor Sghiruer, Gtjde, Weber, 
and Saal, in landscape 

" The Antique school embraces three large rooms or halls, in 
the lower part of the Academy building, in which are placed 
carefully selected ooUections of plaster casts, mostly from^'well- 
known antique statues. There are, however, casts from nature- 
hands, anns, legs, &c. The drawings are made upon a tinted 
paper, (stretched upon a wooden frame,) with black and white 
crayons. In making them, the stump is much used. To give 
an idea of the care with which they are executed, it will be only 
necessary to say, that two or three days are sometimes employed 
in completing the outline of a single head. It is studied in every 
feature, placed in every light, and observed from every point of 
view, and by touch as well as sight. To a person unaccustomed 
to such scrupulous care, this apparently exaggerated caution 
becomes almost ridiculous ; but it is only by such assiduous atten- 
tion to the ' finesses' of drawing, that one is enabled to arrive at 
a just appreciation of those niceties, which, when combined, foim 
the beauty of the whole. The time usually devoted to the study- 
ing and careful drawing of a head, averages about two weeks. 
After having drawn a number of heads, varying according to the 
progress and perseverance of the student, from six to twelve, the 
study of the hand and foot is taken up. The Academy is provided 
with a number of plaster casts, of feet, hands, and limbs, taken 
feoxa nature, as well as anatomical casts, displaying the arrange- 
ment of the sinews, &c. A similar careful study of the other 
parts of the body having been made, the student selects one of 
the full-length figures, of which he makes a drawing, at first of 
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imall size. Having dra^vni a sufficient number of these to give 
him ft tolerable idea of the human form, he is directed by the 
professor to prepare his 'cartoon.' No student of the Academy 
is admitted from the Antique into the Fainting class, until he 
shall have made such a cartoon (the size of life, or the actual 
size of the original statue) as shall meet with the entire approba- 
tion of the professor. In the preparation of this drawing, students 
are sometimes diligently occupied whole months." 

A notion prevails at Munich that a spectator should be able 
quickly and easily to comprehend the subject of a picture ; a 
notion referable to their national proneness to abstraction and 
analysis. Count Raczynski denies the necessity of this instant 
comprehension of subjects of art. He asserts, that in those who 
are gifted with a sense of beauty and love of the arts, emotion 
always precedes reasoning ; and, on the contrary, when a spec- 
tator at first sight of a picture, begins to analyze its subject, 
either he is not endowed with that instinctive feeling which ena- 
bles him to comprehend art, or the work he contemplates ex- 
presses nothing. After this feeling has been gratified, it is natural 
to wish to ascertain whether the subject has been well treated ; 
but with & man of taste this criticism will not be considered the 
most important point and still less will his attention be first 
directed to it. 



la 
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SJiitiH^ "^ainitti. 



The cgrts, in the early part of the thirteenth century, showed 
but few BjrmptomB of vitality in England.* Henry III. employed 
many artists, both native and foreign, in ornamenting his palaces 
and cathedrals ; but the multifarious occupations of the artist of 
this period, precluded the idea of superior excellence in any 
branch — ^he was, at the same time, goldsmith jeweller, armorer, 
saddler, sculptor, architect, and painter. The illuminated manu- 
scripts of these times, throw some light upon the state of the 
arts. They are remarkable for brilliancy and delicacy of tint, 
and though not devoid of a fanciful grace, deal little in expression 
or sentiment. 

Tapestry was introduced into England at an early period. 
The earliest record of it is in the reign of Henry YIIL The 
nigh-bom dames of the land worked at it with their own hands, 
as the princesses of the east and the ladies of Greece. It 
undoubtedl/ £)Stered a love for painting, though its grotesque 
mixture of mythological subjects and Bomish superstition, could 
have done little towards cultivating the taste and refining the 
sensibilities. The written direction of Henry YXII. for his own 
monument, speaks for the taste of the times : '' The king shall 
appear on horseback, of the size of a goodly man, while over him 
shall appear a venerable image, holding the king's soul in his left 
hand, with his right hand extended in the act of benediction." 
It was to be of bronze, and was commenced, but the work was 
stopped by the parsimony of Elizabeth ; but whether the king^s 



* This section is abridged from Cuimingbam*s liTes of Brituh Artists. 
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soul was duly portrayed or not, is not ascertained. It was in the 
reign of this monarch that Hans Holbein came to England ; he 
was the first artist of distinction that practised in that country. 
He excelled in portraits. These were once very numerous in 
England, but some were destroyed in the civil wars, and some 
sold out of the country by the Puritan's Parliament, and many 
were burned in the palace of Whitehall. Ho made drawings of 
the principal characters of the court of Henry YIIL, to the num- 
ber of eighty-nine, which are now in the Royal Gallery. " A 
great part of these drawings," says Horace Walpole, '* are exceed- 
ingly fine, and in one respect preferable to the finished pictures, 
as they are drawn in a bold and free manner. And though they 
have little more than the outline, being drawn with chalk upon 
paper stained of a flesh colour, and scarce shaded at all, there is 
a strength and vivacity in them equal to the most perfect portraits.*' 
There is no evidence that EUzabeth had much taste for painting ; 
but she loved pictures of herself In then\ she could appear 
really handsome ; yet, to do the profession justice, they seem to 
have flattered her less than her dependants ; there is not a single 
portrait of her that one can call beautiful. The profusion of 
ornaments with which they are loaded, are marks of her fondness 
for dress ; while they entirely exclude all grace, and leave no 
more room for the painter's genius than if he had been employed 
to copy an Indian idol, totally composed of hands and necklaces—- 
a pale Roman nose, a head of hair loaded with crowns and 
powdered with diamonds, a vast rufl", a vaster farthingale, and a 
bushel of pearls, are the features by which every one knows the 
portrait of Clueen Elizabeth. 

Towards the close of Elizabeth's reign, Hilliard and Oliver 
began to distinguish themselves, and they are probably the earliest 
natives of England who have any claim to the name of artist 
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The foimer was the son of the queen's goldsmith, and was 
allowed to study from the heads of Holbein. The parentage of 
the latter is unknown; ''nor is it of any importance," says 
Walpole, " for he was a genius, and they transmit more honour by 
blood than they can receive." Hilliard enjoyed the protection of 
the court, and became popular ; Oliver obtained the patronage of 
the nation, and merited all which they bestowed. The chief merit 
of Hilliard is that he helped to form the taste and discipline the 
hand of Oliver. The works of the latter are all miniatures ; in 
the estimation of judges, they rival those of Holbein. 

Vandyke went to England in 1632 ; but, being unnoticed, 
soon returned to the continent. When Charles I., learning what 
a treasure he had lost, prevailed on him to return, he eventually 
knighted him, and bestowed on him a pension. He paiated 
portnuts almost exclusively ; there are more than two hundred 
now in Great Britain. " No one," says Canning, " has yet equalled 
him in manly dignity ; in the rare and important gift of endowing 
his heads with power to think and act. With all his vigour, he 
has no violent attitudes, no startUng postures — all is natural and 
graceful. Whatever his figures do, they do easily — ^there is r.o 
straining. Man, in his noblest form and attitudes, was ever 
present to his fancy. He strikes his subjects clearly and cleverly 
out ; he disdains to retire into the darkness of backgrounds, or to 
float away the body into a cloud or a vapour. AU his men are 
of robust intellect,' for he is a painter of mind, more than of velvet 
or silk ; yet he throws a cloak over a cavalier with a grace few 
have attained. His ladies are inferior to his men ; they seldom 
equal the fresh innocent loveliness of nature." 

George Jaueson, of Aberdeen, bom on the same day on 
which Mary, queen of Scots, was beheaded, was a fellow-pupil 
with Vandyke, under Rubens. He was the first native of Great 
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Britain who ezeeUed in painting the size of life. His poxtraitg 
are BometimeB mistaken for Vandyke's. 

When Charles I. visited Scotland, in 1633, "the magistrates 
of Edinburgh/' says Mr. George Ghalmers, '* desirous to pay a 
compliment to the king's taste in painting, begged of Jameson to 
allow them the use of as many of the portraits done by him as 
could be gathered together. These were hung on each side of 
Netherbow Port, through which the royal cavalcade was to pass. 
This exhibition so attracted the king's attention, that he stopped 
his horse for a considerable time, and expressed his admiration of 
the good painting, and remarked the likeness of some of those 
they represented. This was a lucky cireumstance for Jameson, 
for the king, while at Edinburgh, sat for a full-length picture ; 
and having heard that Jameson had been accustomed to wear 
his hat while at work, by reason of a complaint in his head, his 
majesty very humanely ordered him to be covered ; which privi- 
lege he ever after thought himself entitled to, in whatever com- 
pany he was." To reconcile conflicting accounts we must have 
recourse to tradition, which avers that Jameson, to render the 
pageant prepared fox the king's entrance more attractive, intro- 
duced the real and imaginary line of Scottish monarehs, from 
Fergus the First, welcoming Charles to the throne of his ances- 
tors. These rude and hasty works, having fulfilled their purpose, 
were probably thrown aside with the other lumber of the pageant. 
The notice of a king, and such a judge too as Charles, must have 
been favourable to the fortunes of the painter ; it is even said to 
have given new vigour and purity to his style. " His best works," 
says one of his biographers, '* were from thence to his death." 
Having obtained the sanction of the chief authority at that time 
in art, he Mrrought with confidence ; and the confidence of genius 
inspired his drawing, and gave a fireer glow to his colouring. 
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Lelt, a foreigner, who next became celebrated in the art, 
painted a portrait of Cromwell, who gaye him these unwonted 
directions : *' I desire you will use all your skill to paint my pic- 
ture truly like me, and not flatter me at all ; but remark all those 
roughnesses, pimples, warts, and every thing, as you see me ; othei^ 
wise I never will pay you one farthing for it." When the sofler 
customers of the court of Charles II. sat to the same painter, they 
laid his talents under no such restrictions. He seemed to con- 
sider himself chief limner at the court of Faphos. He, however, 
did not dedicate his pencil whoUy to the condescending beauties 
of the court of Charles ; he preserved the features of statesmen 
who contrived to walk uprightly in those slippery times : nor did 
he neglect the men of genius who flourished in his day. He 
painted Clarendon, Cowley, Butler, Selden, and Otway. He 
formed a gallery of the works of Vandyke and other eminent 
artists, which were sold at his death for twenty-six thousand 
pounds. He maintained the state of a gentleman, and preserved 
the dignity due to art in his intercourse with the court. 

Shortly after the death of Sir Peter Lely, arrived Kneller, one 
of the four foreign artists to whom the English nation is indebted 
for the fine portraits of many eminent persons, who lived prior to 
the days of Reynolds, on whom his mantle is said to have fallea. 
Sir Godfrey Knelle' died in 1723. His numerous works axe 
ahnost exclusively portraits ; and over whatever he produced, he 
threw an air of freedom and a hue of nature not unworthy of 
Vandyke. All the sovereigns of his time, all the noblemen of 
the court, all the men of genius in the kingdom, and almost all 
the ladies of rank or of beauty in England, sat to him for their 
portraits. 
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HOGABTH. 

Wm. Hogarth, the fust English painter of note, was Lorn in 
London, in 1697. He says of himself: '' As I had naturally a good 
eye and fondness for drawing, shows of all sorts gave me uncom- 
mon pleasure when young, and mimicry, common to all children, 
was remarkahle in me. An early access to a neighhouring painter 
drew my attention from play ; and I was at erery possible 
opportunity employed in making drawings. I picked up an 
acquaintance of the same turn, and soon learned to draw the 
alphabet with great correctness. My exercises, when at school, 
were more remarkable for the ornaments which adorned them, 
than for the exercises themselves. In the former, I soon found 
that blockheads, with better memories, would soon surpass me ; 
but for the latter I was particularly distinguished. 

His father lived by his pen, and William shrewdly perceiving 
that learning brought his father little honour and less pecuniary 
profit, he requested to be taken from school, and apprenticed to a 
silver-plate engraver. But he soon &und this business too limited 
for his genius. ** I distermined," says he, " that silver-plate engrar 
ving should be fdlowed no longer than necessity obliged me to it. 
Engraving on copper was, at twenty years of age, my utmost 
ambition. To attain this it was necessary that I should learn to 
draw objects something like nature, instead of the monsters of 
heraldry, and the common methods of study were much too 
tedious for one who loved his pleasure and came so late to it ; 
for the time necessary to learn in the usual mode would leave me 
none to spare in the ordinary enjoyments of life. This led me to 
consider whether a shorter road could not be found. The early 
part of my life had been employed in a business rather detri* 
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mental than advantageous to thoee branches of the art which I 
wished to pursue and hare since professed. I had learned by 
practice to copy with tolerable correctness in the ordinary way, 
but it occurred to me that there were many disadvantages 
attending this method of study, as having faulty originals, &c., 
and even when the pictures or prints to bo imitated were by the 
best masters, it was little more than pouring water out of one 
vessel into another. Many reasons led me to wish that I could 
find a shorter path — fix forms and characters in my mind — and 
instead of copying the lines, try to read the langnage, and. if 
possible, find the grammar of the art, by bringing into one fixsus 
the various observations I had made, and then trying by my 
power on the canvass how far my plan enabled me to combine 
and apply them to practice. For this purpose I considered what 
various ways, and to what difierent purposes, the memory might 
be appUed, and fell upon one most suitable to my situation and 
idle disposition ; laying it down first as an axiom, that he who 
could by any means acquire and retain in his memory perfect 
ideas of the subjects he meant to draw, would have as clear 
a knowledge of the figure, as a man who can write firoely hath of 
the twenty-five letters of the alphabet, and their intimate combi- 
nations. I had early acquired the habit of retaining in my 
mind' eye, without coolly coppng it on the spot, whatever I 
intended to imitate. Sometimes, but too seldom, I took the life 
for correcting the parts I had not perfectly enough remembered, 
and then I transferred to my own compositions. I have ever 
found studying from nature the shortest and safest way of ob- 
taining knowledge in my art. A choice of composition was the 
next thing to be considered, and my constitutional idleness nat- 
urally led me to the use of such materials as I had previously 
collected ; and to this I was further induced by thinking that» 
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if properly combined, they might be made useful to tooiety, 
though similar subjects had often failed in writing and preach- 
ing." The following story is related of his first attempt at 
satire : One summer day, during his apprenticeship, he went 
with three companions to jffighgate, and the weather being warm 
and the way dusty, they went into a public-house, and called 
&r ale. There happened to be other customers in the house, 
who to free drinking added fierce talking, and a quarrel ensued. 
One of them, on receiving a blow on the head with a quart 
pot, looked so ludicrously rueful, that Hogarth snatched oul a 
pencil, and sketched him as he stood. It was very like and very 
laughable, and contributed to the restoration of order and good 
humour. 

Hogarth turned his attention at one time chiefly to painting 
portraits, but he soon became tired of an occupation in which 
he was obliged to humour the vanity of his sitters by gross 
flattery, or incur their displeasure. He thus expresses his dis- 
gust : " For the portrait of Garrick, as Bichard, I received more 
than any English artist ever before received for a single portrait, 
and that, too, by the sanction of several painters who were con- 
sdLted about the price. Notwithstanding all this, the current 
remark waK, that portraits were not my province ; and I was 
tempted to abandon the only lucrative branch of the art ; for the 
practice brought the whole nest of phizmongers on my back, 
where they buzzed like so many hornets. I sometimes declared 
I would never paint another portrait, and frequently refused when 
applied to; for I found, by mortifying experience, that whoever 
will succeed in this branch, must adopt the mode recommended in 
Gay's Fables, and make divinities of all who sit to him." Whether 
or not this childish afiectation will ever be done away, is a 
doubtfid question : none of those who have attempted to reform 
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it have yet succeeded ; nor, unleae portrait painters in general 
become more honest and their customers less rain, is there much 
reason to expect they ever will. Hogarth thus describes the 
style which was most congenial to his mind, and in which he 
so weU succeeded : " Those subjects that will both entertain and 
in&nn the mind, bid fair to be of the greatest public utility, and 
must, therefore, be entitled to rank in the highest class. If the ex- 
ecution is difficult, though that is but a secondary merit, the author 
has a claim to a higher degree of praise. If this be admitted, 
comedy in painting, as well as in writing, ought to be allotted 
the first place, as most capable of all these perfections, though 
the sublime, as it is called, has been opposed to it. Ocular de- 
monstration will carry more conviction to the mind of a sensible 
man, than all he would find in a thousand volumes, and this 
has been attempted in the prints I have composed. Let the 
decision be left to any unprejudiced eye ; let the figures in either 
pictures or prints be considered as players, dressed either for the 
fublime— -for genteel comedy or farce — ^for high or low life. I 
have endeavoured to treat my subjects as a dramatic writer ; my 
picture is my stage, my men and women my players, who, by 
means of certain actions and gestures, are to exhibit a dumb 
show." 

The first works which seem to have created a sensation in 
the public mind, were the Harlot's Progress, a series of six scenes ; 
and the Bake*s Progress, in eight. Hogarth, as the engraver of 
his own paintings, reaped a double profit; and ''the boldness, 
originality, and happy handling of those productions, made them 
general favourites, and by the aid of the graver they were circu- 
lated over the island with the celerity of a telegraphic dispatch. 
In 1736 he produced the Sleeping Congregation, in which the 
very genius of Slumber seems to preside No one has escaped 
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hiB influence except the preacher, who seems to be giving forth 
the very essence of poppies, and the clerk, who has one eye still 
open. 

The Distressed Poet appeared about the same time. No one 
can look upon it without mingled feelings of compassion and 
humorous delight. While the laborious "fine phrensy" of the 
poet excites our mirth, our sympathy is enlisted for his gentle 
wife, who anxiously endeavours to quiet the noisy milk-woman, 
that her husband may profit by the fit of inspiration, which has, 
perhaps, been long looked for. 

The Enraged Musician, and the Strolling Players, followed ; 
then came Marriage a-la-Mode, in six scenes. The first represents 
the contract between the parents. The young lord, a fop in his 
dress, and something of a fool in his looks, gazes at his person in 
the glass, and practises with his snufil^box infinitely more to his 
own satisfaction than to that of his intended — ^who turns half 
from him in scorn — ^plays with her wedding-ring, and listens, as 
well as ofiended pride will allow, to the words of Mr. Silvertongue, 
a smooth and insinuating lawyer. Beside them are two spaniels, 
coupled contrary to their inclinations, and puUing difierent ways — 
sjrmbolical of the happiness to be expected from the approaching 
union Then come contention and hatred in the following scenes. 
The husband pursues a course of gambling and dissipation. His 
wife, to resent his conduct, frequents the gaming-table, and listens 
to the eloquence of the lawyer, till both fortune and reputation 
are ruined. At length we find her kneeling before her husband, 
who has just received a sword-thrust firom the injurious lawyer. 
The last scene is in the house of the lady's father, where she 
expires, holding the fatal vial of laudanum in her hand. Her 
child clings about her neck, and her sordid wretch of a father, 
removes it valuable ring from her finger. Such is the outline of 
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a dramatic story, which it would require a volume to describe^ 
BO great, bo various, and so lavish is its wealth of satire and 
pathos — ^with such waste of ornament, such overflowing knowl- 
edge of life, nature, and manners, has Hogarth emblazoned this 
domestic tragedy. 

Next came the Industrious and the Idle Apprentice, then the 
March to Finchley, Beer Street, Gin Lane, France and England, 
the Cockpit, the Election, in four scenes, &c. His last work was 
entitled, Credulity, Superstition, and Fanaticism. 



WILSON. 

Richard Wilson, the first British landscape-painter of note, was 
bom in Wales, in 1713. His love of art appeared early, and, 
attracting the attention of his uncle, he was placed under the 
care of a portrait painter in London. In his thirty-sixth year he 
was enabled, by his own savings and the aid of his fiiends, to 
go to Italy, where his talents procured him notice, and his com- 
pau) was courted by men of sense and rank. He continued the 
study and practice of portrait painting, and it is said with fair 
hopes of success, when an accident opened another avenue to 
fame, and shut up the way to fortune. Having waited one 
morning, till he grew weary, for the coming of Zucarelli, the 
artist, he painted, to beguile the time, a scene from the window 
of his friend, with so much grace and efiect, that Zucarelli was 
astonished, and inquired if he had studied landscape. Wilson 
replied that he had not. ''Then I advise you," said the other, 
** to try, for you are sure of great success." The counsel of one 
friend was confirmed by the opinion of another. This was Yemet, 
a French painter; a man whoBe generosity was equal to hif 
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reputation, and that was very high. One day, while sitting in 
Wilson's painting-room, he was so struck with the peculiar beauty 
of a newly-finished landscape that he desired to become the pro- 
prietor, and ofiered in exchange one of his best pictures. This 
was much to the gratification of the other; the exchange was 
made, and with a liberality equally rare and commendable, Yer- 
net placed it in his exhibition-room, and when his own produc- 
tions happened to be praised or purchased by English travellers, 
the generous Frenchman used to say, " Don't talk of my land- 
scapes alone, when your own coimtryman, Wilson, paints so beau- 
tifully." 

These praises, and an internal feeling of the merits of his 
new performances, induced Wilson to relinquish portrait painting 
and proceed with landscape. He found himself better prepared 
for this new pursuit than he had imagined ; he had been long in- 
sensibly storing his mind with the beauties of natural scenery, and 
the picturesque mountains and glens of his native Wales had 
been to him an academy when he was unconscious of their 
influence. 

After a residence of six years abroad he returned to England 
to try his fortune with his own countrymen ; and the commence- 
ment was promising. But the love of landscape painting spread 
very slowly — so slow, that after the sale of a few of his works 
among the more distiiguished of the lovers of art, he could not 
find a market for the fruits of his study, and had the mortification 
of exhibiting pictures of unrivalled beauty before the eyes of his 
countrymen in vain. He soon began to feel that, in relinquishing 
portrait painting, he had forsaken the way to wealth and fashion- 
able distinction, and taken the road to certain want and unprofit- 
able fame. Wilson had a poet's eye and a poet's feeling ; he selected 
his scenes with judgment, and spread them oat in beauty and in 

14 
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all tiie fresh Inzuxy of nature. He did for landscape what £07- 
Holds did £>r faces— with eqoal genius, bat iar'di&rent fortune. 
A fine scene, rendered still more lovely by the pencil of the artist, 
did not reward its flatterer with any of its productions, either of 
oil, or com, or cattle. EneUer was <m.e day conversing about his 
art, when he gave the following neat reascm for preferring per* 
traiture : " Painters of history," said he, " make the dead live, 
and do not begin to live themselves until they are dead. I paint 
the living, and they make me live." As Kneller feund dead 
men indifferent paymasters, so inanimate nature proved but a 
cold patroness to Wilson. 

His process of painting was simple ; his colours were few, he 
used but one brush, and worked standing. He prepared his 
palette, made a few touches, then retired to the window to re- 
fresh his eye with natural light, and returned in a few minutes 
and resumed his labours. Buchy called on him one day and 
found him at work ; he seized his visitor by the arm, huxried 
him to the remotest comer of the room, and said, " There, look 
at my landscape ; this is where you should view a painting, if 
you wish to examine it with your eyes and not your nose." He 
was thei an old man ; his sight was failing, his touch was unsure, 
and he painted somewhat coarsely, but the eflect was wondeifid. 
He, ieo, like Keynolds, had his secrets of colour, and his mystery 
of the true principle in painting, which he refused to explain, 
saying : " They are like those of nature, and aire to be sought for 
and found in my performances." Of his own future &me, he spoke 
but seldom, for he was a modest man ; but when he did speak 
of it he used expressions which the world have since sanctioned. 
" Buchy," he said, ** you wiU live to see gpreat prices given for 
my pictures, when those of Barret will not bring one farthing." 
A small estate became his by the death of a brother ; and, as if 
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nature had designed to make some amends for the neglect of 
mankind, a profitable vein of lead was discovered on his grounds. 
His residence stood among fine green hills, and old romantic 
woods, picturesque rocks, verdant lawns, deep glens, and the 
whole was cheered with the sound as well as the sight of running 
water. He was now in affluence — ^was loved and respected by 
all around him — and, what was as much to him or more, he was 
become a dweller among scenes such as had haunted his imagi- 
nation, even when Italy spread her beauty before him. He 
wrought little and walked much ; the stone on which he loved 
to sit, the tree under which he shaded himself irom the sun, and 
the stream on the banks of which he commonly walked; are aU 
remembered and pointed out by the peasantry. But he wanted 
what wealth could not give — ^youth and strength to enjoy what 
he had fallen heir to. His strength failed fast ; his walks became 
shorter and less frequent; and the last scene he visited was where 
two old picturesque fir-trees stood, which he loved to look at and 
introduce into his compositions. Walking out one day, accompa- 
nied by his favourite dog — ^whether exhausted by fatigue, or over- 
come by some sudden pain — ^Wilson sank down and found himself 
unable to rise. The sagacious animal ran home, howled, pulled 
the servants by their clothes, and at last succeeded in bringing 
them to the aid of his master. He was carried home, but he 
never fairiy recovered from the shock. He complained of weari- 
ness and pain, refused nourishment, and languished and expired 
in May, 1782, in the sixty^ninth year of his age. As a landscape 
painter the merits of Wilson are great ; his conceptions are gen- 
erally noble, and his execution vigorous and glowing ; the dewy 
fireshness, the natural lustre, and harmonious arrangement of his 
scenes, have seldom been exceeded. He rose at once from the 
tame insipidity of common 'sceneiy into natural grandeur and 
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magnificence ; his stieams aeein all abodes for nymphs, his hills 
seem fit hamits for the muses, and his temples worthy of the 
gods. His whole heart was in his art, and he talked and 
dreamed landscape. He looked on cattle as made only to form 
groups for his pictures, and on men as they composed harmo- 
niously. One day, looking on the fine scene firom Hichmcmd 
terrace, and wishing to point out a spot of particular beauty to 
the friend who accompanied him, '* There," said he, holding out 
his finger, " see near those houses — ^there, where the figures are." 
He stood for some tun<e by the waterfall of Temi in speechless 
admiration, and at length exclaimed, " Well done, water, well 
done." In aerial efiect he considered himself abore any riyal. 
When Wright of Derby ofiered to exchange works with him, he 
answered, " With all my heart ; I'll give you air, and you will 
giTe me fire." Wilson has been styled the English Claude, and 
though inferior in sublimity, he excelled that master in efilects of 
de*3ry fireshness and quiet evening lights. 



SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was bom at Plympton, in Devonshire, in 
1723. His inclination to idleness as to reading, and industry in 
drawing, began to appear early. When he was some eight years 
old, he read " The Jesuit's Perspective" with so much care and 
profit, that he made a drawing of Plympton school, a plain Gothic 
building, raised partly on pillara, in which the principles of that 
art were very tolerably adhered to. The approbation of hia 
father, with his own natural love of art, induced him more and 
more to devote his time to drawing, and neglect his duties at 
school. He drew likenesses of his sisters and of various friends of 
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liifl family; his proficiency increased with practice, and his 
ardour kept pace with his growing skill. Of boyish productions 
no specimen is preserved ; he himself probably destroyed them, 
being little pleased with what he had done; but it is incon- 
ceiyable that a youth like this, who gave so little of his leisure to 
other knowledge, should have executed nothing worthy of 
remembrance at the age of nineteen. There is no doubt that, as 
soon as he had a fair field for the display of his talents, he showed 
a mind stored with ready images of beauty, and a hand capable 
of portraying them with truth and efiect. He was sent to Lon- 
don on the 14th of October 1781, and on the 18th of the same 
month, the day of St. Luke, the patron saint of painters, he 
was placed under the care of Mr. Hudson. While he remained 
with Mr. Hudson he went to a sale of pictures, and just before 
the auctioneer commenced he observed a great bustle at the door, 
and heard '* Pope ! Pope !'' whispered round the room. All 
drew back to make way for the poet to pass, and those who were 
near enough held out their hands^for him to touch as he went 
along. Reynolds held out his, and had the honour of a gentle 
shake, of which he was ever afler proud. This was one of the 
early anecdotes of his life which he loved to relate ; it shows the 
enthusiasm of the painter, and the popularity of the great poet. 
Ho continued for two years in the employment of Hudson, and 
acquired with uncommon rapidity such professional knowledge as 
could then and there be obtained. He painted during that period 
various portraits, of which he never gave any account, and made 
many fetches and studies which would require a minute 
description to be comprehended. It is enough to say, that in 
general they contained the germ of some of his future graces, and 
displayed considerable freedom of handling and truth of delinea* 
tion. Among the productions most worthy of remembrance was 
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the portndt of an elderly servant woman of Hudson's, It was 
accidentally exhibited in Hudson's gallery, and obtained general 
applause. This was more than the old man could endure. 
Without any warm words a separation took place, and 'EiajmAda 
returned to Devonshire ; here he passed three years in company, 
fium which, as he informed Halone, little improvement could be 
gained. 

When he was twenty-two years old, Reynolds and his two 
youngest sisters took a house at the town of Plymouth Dock : 
here he occupied the first floor, and employed his time in painting 
portraits. It must he confessed that many of his productions, up 
to this period, were carelessly dmwn, in common attitudes, and 
undistinguished by those excellences of colouring and power 
of expression which have made his name famous. His old masr 
ter, Hudson, was still strong within him. One hand was hid in 
the unbuttoned waistcoat ; the other held the hat ; and the face 
was looking forwards with that vacant listlessness which is 
the mark of a sitter who conceives portrait painting to resemble 
shaving, and that the sine qua non is to keep his features %\xS and 
composed. One gentleman desirod to be distinguished from 
others, and was painted with his hat on his head ; yet so invete- 
rate had the practice of painting in one position become, that — 
if there be any truth in the story — ^when the likeness was sent 
home, the wife discovered that her husband had not only one hat 
on his head, but another under his arm. 

Rome, which is in reality to painters, what Parnassus is in 
imagination to poets, was frequently present to the fancy of 
Reynolds ; and he longed to see with his own eyes the glories of 
art, of which he had heard so much. He went to Rome in 1749. 
Of his first impressions in the Metropolis of Art, he has left & 
minute account. " It has frequently happened," says he, ** as I 
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was informed by the keeper of the Vatican, that many of those 
whom he had conducted through the various apartments of that 
edifice, when about to be dismissed, have asked for the works of 
Eaphael, and would not believe that they had^dready passed 
through the rooms where they are preserved ; so little impression 
had these performances made on them. One of the first painters 
of France once told me that this circumstance happened to 
himself; though he now looks on Raphael with that veneration 
which he deserves from all painters and lovers of art. I remem- 
ber very well my own disappointment when I first visited the 
Vatican : but, on confessing my feelings to a brother student, 
of whose ingenuousness I had a high opinion, he acknowledged 
that the works of Raphael had the same efiect on him, or rather 
that they did not produce the efiect which he expected. This 
was a great relief to my mind, and on inquiring farther of other 
students, I found that those persons only who, from natural 
imbecility, appeared to be incapable of relishing those divine 
performances, made pretensions to instantaneous raptures on first 
beholding them. All the undigested notions of painting which I 
had brought with me from England, where the art was in the 
lowest state it had ever been in, (it could not, indeed, be lower,) 
were to be totally done away and eradicated from my mind. It 
was necessary, as it is expressed, on a very solemn occasion, that 
I should besome as a little child. Notwithstanding my disap- 
pointment, I proceeded to copy some of those excellent works. I 
viewed them again and again ; I even afiected to feel their merit 
and admire them more than I really did. In a short time, 
a new taste and a new perception began to dawn upon me, and I 
was convinced that I had originally formed a false opinion of the 
perfection of art, and that this great painter was well entitled to 
the high rank which he holds in the admiration of the world* 
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The trath if, that if these works had really been what I expected, 
they would have contained beauties superficial and alluring, 
but by no means such as would have entitled them to the 
great reputation which they have borne so long, and so justly 
obtained." 

" He contemplated with unwearied attention and ardent zeal the 
Tarious beauties which marked the style of difierent schools, and 
difierent ages. It was with no common eye that he beheld the 
productions of the great masters. He copied and sketched in 
the Yatican such works of Raphael and Michael Angelo as he 
thought would be most conducive to his future excellence, and by 
his well-directed study acquired, while he contemplated the best 
works of the best masters, that grace of thinking, to which he 
was principally indebted for his subsequent reputation as a por- 
trait painter." After an absence of nearly three years, he returned 
to England ; and, after visiting Devonshire for a few weeks, he 
established himself as a professional man in London. He found 
such opposition as genius is commonly doomed to meet with, and 
does not always overcome. The boldness of his attempts, the 
freedom of his conceptions, and the brilliancy of his colouring, 
were considered as innovations upon the established and orthodox 
system of portrait manufacture. The artists raised their voices 
first ; and of those, Hudson, who had just returned from Rome, 
was louden. His old master looked for some moments on a Boy, 
in a turban, which he had just painted, and exclaimed : " Rey- 
nolds, you don't paint so well as when you left England !" 
Ellis, an eminent portrait-maker, who had studied under Knellei^ 
lifted up his voice next : " Ah ! Reynolds, this will never answer *. 
Why, you don*t paint in the least like Sir Godfirey." The youth 
fill artist defended himself with much ability, upon which the 
other exclaimed in astonishment, at this new heresy in art» 
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" Shakspeare in poetry, and Kneller in painting !" and walked 
out of the room. The contest with his fellow-artists was of short, 
continuance. The works which had gained him celebrity, were 
not the fortunate offspring of some happy moment, but of one who 
could pour out such pictures in provision. Better ones were not 
slow in coming. 

The Royal Academy was planned in 1768. A list of thirty 
members was made out ; and West called on Reynolds, and suc- 
ceeded in persuading him to join them. He ordered his coach, 
and, accompanied by West, entered the room where his brother 
artists were assembled. They rose up to a man, and saluted him 
president. He voluntarily imposed on himself the task of deliver- 
ing discourses, for the instruction of students in the principles of 
their art. They were delivered during a long succession of years, 
in a manner cold, and sometimes embarrassed, and even unin- 
telligible. A nobleman, who was present at the delivery of the 
first of the series, said : ''Sir Joshua, you read your discourse in 
so low a tone, I scarce heard a word you said.'' '* That was to 
my advantage," replied the president, with a smile. The king, 
to give dignity to the Royal Academy of Great Britain, bestowed 
knighthood on the president ; and seldom has any such distinc- 
tion been bestowed amid more universal approbation. He died 
in 1792, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. Sir Joshua has a 
three-fold claim on posterity : for his discourses, his historical ani 
poetical paintings, and his portraits. 

The portraits of Reynolds are equally numerous and excellent ; 
and all who have written of their merits, have swelled their 
eulogiums, by comparing them with the simplicity of Titian, the 
vigour of Rembrandt, and the elegance and delicacy of Vandyke. 
Certainly, in character and expression, and in manly ease, he 
has never been surpassed. He is always equal ; always natural, 
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graceful, unaflected. His boldness of posture, and his singular 
freedom of colouring, are so supported by all the grace of art, by 
all the sorcery of skill, that they appear natural and noble. Over 
the meanest head he sheds the halo of dignity ; his men are all 
nobleness, his women all loveliness, and his children all simplicity ; 
yet they are all like the living originals. He had the singular 
art of summoning the mind into the face, and making sentiment 
mingle in the portrait. 

The admirers of portrait painting are many, and it is pleasant 
to read the social and domestic afiections of the country in these 
innumerable productions. In the minds of some, they rank with 
historical compositions ; and there can be no doubt that portraits, 
which give the form and the soul of poets, and statesmen, and 
warriors, and of all whose actions or whose thoughts lend lustre 
to the land, are to be received as illustrations of history. The 
most skilful posture and the richest colouring cannot create the 
reputation which accompanies genius, and we turn coldly away 
from the head which we happen not to know, or to have heard 
of. The portrait of Johnson has risen to the value of five hun- 
dred guineas, while the heads of many of Sir Joshua's grandest 
lords remain at their original fifly. 

Of historical and poetic subjects he painted upwards of one 
hundred and thirty They are chiefly in England ; and in the 
galleries of the titled or opulent. The names of a few of the 
most famous may interest the reader : Macbeth and the Witches ; 
Cardinal Beaufort ; Holy Family ; Hercules strangling the Ser- 
pents; The Nativity; Count Ugolino; Cymon and Iphigenia; 
The Fortune-teller; Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy; 
The Snake in the Grass ; The Blackguard Mercury ; Muscipula , 
Puck ; Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse ; The Shepherd Boy ; 
Venus chiding Cupid for Casting Accounts, 5cc. 
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GAINSBOROUGH. 

Thomas Gainsborough, the celebrated landscapo-paiiiter, was 
bom at Sudbury in the year 1727. In his case also, "the boy 
was father of the man." At ten years old he had made some pro- 
gress in sketching, and at twelve he was a confirmed painter. A 
beautiful wood of four miles in extent is shown, in Sufiblk, who^d 
ancient trees, winding glades, and sunny nooks inspired him, 
while he was but a schoolboy, with a love of art. Scenes are 
pointed out where he used to sit and fill his copybooks with pen- 
cillings of flowers and trees, and whatever pleased his fiincy ; and 
it is said that those early attempts of the child bore a distinct 
resemblance to the mature works of the man. 

* On one occasion he was concealed among some bushes in his 
father's g^en, making a sketch of an old fantastic tree, when 
he observed a man looking most wistfully over the wall at some 
pears, which were hanging ripe and tempting. The slanting 
light of the sun happened to throw the eager face into a highly 
picturesque mixture of light and shade, and Tom immediately 
sketched his likeness, much to the poor man's consternation after- 
wards, and much to the amusement of his father, when he taxed 
the peasant with the intention of robbing his garden, and showed 
him how he looked. Gainsborough, long aflerwards, made a 
finished painting of the Sudbury rustic — a work much admired 
among artists — ^under the name of Tom Peartree's portrait. He 
loved to exercise his powers in those hasty things : and from the 
unembarrassed fireedom of mind and hand with Yrhich he pro- 
duced them, they take rank with his happiest compositions. 

Of those early sketches made in the woods of Sudbury, few 
now exist, though they were once very numerous. No fine clump 
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of trees — ^no picturesque stream — no romantic glade — ^no cattle 
grazing, nor flocks reposing, nor peasants pursuing their pastoral 
or rural occupation— escaped his diligent pencil. Those hasty 
sketches were all treasured up as materiaLs to he used when his 
hand should have heoome skilful ; he showed them to his visitois 
and called them his riding-school. As his reputation rose, he he- 
came less satisfied with those early proofs of talent, and scattered 
(them with a profuse hand among friends and visitors. To one 
lady he made a present of twenty ; hut so injudiciously were those 
precious things hestowed, that the lady pasted them round the 
walls of her apartment, and as she soon afler lefl London, they 
hecame the property of the next inhabitant. His first drawing was 
a clump of tree»— he long retained it, and one of his biographers 
says it was a " wonderful thing.*' 

At an early age he married and settled at Ipswich, thenee he 
removed to Bath, and in his forty-seventh year he removed to 
London, where he continued his career in portraiture and land- 
scape, with fresh feeling and increasing success. Among those 
who sat to him was the Duchess of Devonshire — ^then in the 
bloom of youth, at once the loveliest of the lovely, and the gay- 
est of the gay. But her dazzling beauty, and the sense which she 
entertained of the charms of her looks and her conversation, took 
away that readiness of hand, and hasty happiness of touch, which 
belonged to him in his ordinary moments. The portrait was so 
little to his satisfaction, that he refused to send it to Chatsworth. 
Drawing his wet pencil over the mouth which all who saw it 
thought exquisitely lovely, he said, " Her grace is too hard for 
me." The picture, it is supposed, was destroyed. Among his 
papers were found two sketches of the Duchess, — both ex* 
quisitely graceful. 

He had oustomeis who annoyed him with other difficultieB 
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than too radiant loyelineaB. A certain lord came for bis portrait ; 
and that all might be worthy of his station, he had put on a new 
suit of clothes, richly laced, and a well-powdered wig. He put 
on also a practised look of such importance and prettiness, that 
the artist, who was no flatterer, either with tongue or pencil, 
began to laugh, and was heard to mutter, ''This will never 
do !" The sitter having composed himself in conformity with 
his station, said, "Now, sir, I beg you will not overlook the 
dimple in my chin !" " Confound the dimple in your chin," 
said Gainsborough; "I shall neither paint the one nor the 
other." And he laid down his brushes, and refused to resume 
them. 

Nature sat to him in all her attractive attitudes of beauty ; 
and his pencil traced, with pecuUar and matchless £uulity, her 
finest and niost delicate lineaments. Whether it was the sturdy 
oak, or the twisted eglantine, the mower whetting his scythe, the 
whistling ploughboy, or the shepherd under the hawthorn in the 
dale — all came forth equally chaste, from his inimitable and 
fanciful pencil. 

The dates of Gainsborough's various productions, cannot now 
be ascertained : he never put his name to his compositions, and 
very seldom even the date. He knew that his own happy char- 
acter was too strongly impressed on his works to be denied ; and 
probably thought that the excellence of a painting had nothing to 
do with the day or the year of its execution. The Woodman with 
his Dog in a Storm, was one of lus favourite compositions. There 
is a kind of rustic sublimity, new to English painting, in the 
heavenward look of the peasant, while the rain descends and the 
lightning flies. The same may be said of the Shepherd Boy in 
the Shower; there is something inexpressibly mournful in the 
looks of both. The former unfortunately perished; but the 

15 
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•ketoh remainB, and shows it to hare been a work of the highest 
order. He valued it at one hundred guineas, but could find no 
purchaser while he lired. His widow sold it for five hundred 
guineas, after his death, to Lord Gainsborough, whose house was 
subsequently burned to the ground. Another of his own chief 
favourite works, was the Cottage Girl with her Bog and Pitcher. 

Like Beynolds, he painted standing, in preference to sitting ; 
and the pencils which he used had shafts sometimes two yards 
long. He stood as far from his sitter as he did from his picture, that 
the hues might be the same. He generally rose early, commences 
painting between nine and ten o'clock, wrought for four or five 
hours, and then gave up the rest of the day to visits, to music, 
and to domestic enjoyment. He loved to sit by the side of his 
wife, during the evenings, and make sketches of whatever occur- 
red to his fancy ; all of which he threw under the table, except 
such as were unconmionly happy, and those were preserved, and 
either finished as sketches, or expanded into paintings. 

He died in 1788, in the. sixty-first year of his age. When ho 
felt his end approaching, he sent for Reynolds, with whom he had 
been unable to live in peace. But in the hour of death all petty 
animosities and rivalries were forgotten, and the last words of 
Gainsborough were addressed to Sir Joshua : " We are all gomg 
to heaven, and Vandyke is of the company.*' 

His drawings are numerous and masterly — ^no artist has left 
behind him so many exquisite relics of this kind. '' I have seen," 
said his friend Jackson, " at least a thousand, not one of which 
but possesses merit, and some in a transcendent degree." Many 
of them are equal, in point of character, to his most finished 
performances. They have all great breadth and singular free- 
dom of handling. His sketches of ladies are very fine. The 
Duchess of Devonshire is shown in side view and in front ; she 
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leema to more and breathe among the groyea of Chatsworth. 
The names of many are lost, bat this is not important. New 
light, howerer, has lately been thrown on those perishable things, 
by the painter's grand nephew, Richard Lane, in whmn much of 
the spirit survives. He has copied and published some twenty- 
four of those fine sketches. 

The chief works of Gainsborough are not what is usually 
called landscape ; for he had no wish to create gardens of para- 
dise, and leave them to the sole enjoyment of the sun and breeze. 
The wildest nooks of his woods have their living tenants, and in 
all his glades and his valleys we see the sons and daughters of 
man. A deep human sympathy unites us with his pencil, and 
this is not lessened because all his works are stamped with the 
image of old England. His paintings have a national look. He 
belongs to no school ; he is not reflected from the glass of man, 
but from that of nature. 

" It is certain," says Reynolds, " that aU those odd scratches 
and marks, which, on a dose examination, are so observable in 
Gainsborough's pictures, and which, even to experienced painters, 
appear rather the efict of accident than design— this chaos, this 
uncouth and shapeless appearance — by a kind of magic, at a 
certain distance, assumes fiirm, and aU the parts seem to drop 
into their proper places, so that we can hardly forbear acknowl- 
edging the full eflect of di&genoe, under the appearance of chance 
and hasty negligence." That Gainsborough himself considered 
this peculiarity in his manner, and the power it possesses in 
exciting surprise, as a beauty in his works, may be inferred from 
the eager desire, which we know he always expressed, that his 
pictures, at the exhibition, should be seen near as weU as at a 
distance. 

There is a charm about the children running wild in the 
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landseapes of Oainsboxougli, which is more deeply felt hy com- 
paring them with those of BeynoldB. The children of Sir Joshua 
are indeed beantiM creatures — ficee, artless, and lovely ; but they 
seem to have been nursed in velret laps, and fed with golden 
spoons. There is a rustic grace, an untamed wildness about the 
children of the latter, which speak of the country and of neglected 
toilets. They are the ofispring of nature, running fitee among woods 
as wild as themselves. They are not afraid of disordering their 
satins, and wetting their kid shoes. They roll on the green 
sward, burrow like rabbits, and dabble in the running streams, 
daily. In this the works of Reynolds and Gainsborough difier ; 
but they are both unlike the great painters of Italy. The infants 
of Raphael, Titian, or Ooreggio, are not meant for mortals, but 
for divinities. 



WEST. 

' Benjamin West was bom in the year 1738, at Springfield, 
Pennsylvania. In his seventh year Httle Benjamin was placed 
by the cradle to watch the sleeping infant of his eldest sister 
while his mother gathered flowers. As he sat by the cradle, the 
child smiled in sleep ; he was struck with its beauty, and seeking 
some paper, drew its portrait in red and black ink. His mother 
returned, and snatching the paper, which he sought to conceal, 
exclaimed to her daughter, " I declare, ho has made a likeness of 
little SaJIy !" She took him in her arms and kissed him fondly. 
When he was some eight years old, a party of roaming Indians 
paid their summer visit to Springfield, and were much pleased 
with the rude sketches which the boy had made of birds and 
fruits and flowers, for in such drawings many of the wild Ameri- 
cans have both taste and skill. They showed him some of thei< 
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own workmanship, and taught him how to prepare the red and 
yellow colours with which they stained their weapons ; to these 
his mother added indigo, and thus he was possessed of the three 
primary coburs. The Indians unwilling to leave such a hoy in 
ignorance of their other acquirements, taught him archery, in 
which he hecame expert enough to shoot refractory birds, which 
refused to come on milder terms for their likenesses. The future 
President of the British Academy, taking lessons in painting and 
in archery from a tribe of Cherokees, might be a subject worthy 
of the pencil. 

The wants of West increased with his knowledge. He could 
draw, and he had obtained colours, but how to lay those colours 
skilfully on, he could not well conceive. A neighbour informed 
him that this was done with brushes formed of cameFs hair ; 
there were no camels in America, and he had recourse to the cat, 
firom whose back and tail he supplied his wants. The cat 
was a favourite, and the altered condition of her fur was imputed 
to disease, till the boy's confession explained the cause, much to 
the amusement of his father, who, nevertheless, rebuked him, but 
more in afiection than in anger. Better help was at hand. He 
received as a present a box of paints and brushes, with canvass 
prepared for the easel, and six engravings by Grevling. West 
placed the box on a chair at his bedside, and was unable to sleep. 
He rose with the dawn, carried his canvass and colours to the 
garret, hung up the engravings, prepared a palette, and com- 
menced copying. So completely was he under the control of this 
species of enchantment, that he absented himself from school, 
laboured secretly and incessantly, and without interruption for 
several days, when the anxious inquiries of the schoolmaster sent 
his mother to his studio with no pleasure in her looks. But her 
anger subsided as she looked upon his performances. He had 
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aToided copying, and made a picture compoBed from two of the 
engravings, telling a new story, and coloured with a skill and 
effect which was in her sight surprising. Sixty-seven years afler 
this piece was exhibited in the same room with the sublime 
painting of Christ Rejected, and the painter then declared " that 
there were inventiye touches of art in this juvenile essay, which, 
with all his subsequent knowledge and experience, he had not 
been able to surpass." His future career became the subject of 
anxious deliberation. His father resolved upon submitting tne 
matter to the Society to which he belonged. 

The spirit of speech first descended on one John Williamson. 
** To John West and Sarah Pearson,*' said this western luminary, 
*' a man-child hath been bom, on whom God hath conferred some 
remarkable gifls of mind, and you have all heard that, by some- 
thing amounting to inspiration, the youth has been induced to 
study the art of painting. It is true that our tenets refuse to 
own the utility of that art to mankind, but it seemeth to me that 
we have considered the matter too nicely. God has bestowed on 
this youth a genius for art— shall we question His wisdom ? 
Can we believe that He gives such rare gifls but for a wise 
and good purpose? I see the Divine hand in this; we shall 
do well to sanction the art and encourage this youth.*' 

Benjamin was supmoned, and took his station in the middle 
of the room, his father on his right hand, and his mother on his 
lefl, while around him flocked the whole Cluaker commimity. 
One of the women now spoke, but Williamson's words are alone 
remembered. " Painting,'* said he, *' has been hitherto employed 
to embellish life, to preserve voluptuous images, and to add to the 
sensual gratifications of man. For this we classed it among vain 
and merely ornamental things, and excluded it from among us. 
But this is not the principle, but the misemployment of painting. 
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In wise and pure hands it rises in the scale of moral excellence, 
and displays a loftiness of sentiment and a devout dignity worthy 
of the contemplation of Christians. I think genius is given by 
God for some high purpose. What the purpose is, let us not 
inquire— it will he manifest in His good time and way. He hath, 
in this remote wilderness, endowed with the rich gifts of a 
superior spirit this youth, who has now our consent to cultivate 
nis talents for art — ^may it be demonstrated in his life and works 
that the gifts of Grod have not been bestowed in vain, nor the 
motives of the beneficent inspiration, which induces us to suspend 
the strict operation of our tenets, prove barren of religious or 
moral eftect !" '^ At the conclusion of this address," says Gait, 
" the women rose and kissed the young artist, and the men, one 
by one, hiid their hands on his head." 

That this scene made a strong impression on the mind of 
West, we have his own assurance ; he looked- upon himself as 
expressly dedicated to art. He established himself in Philadel- 
phia, as a portrait painter, in the eighteenth year of his age. 
After painting the heads of all who desired it, he went to New 
York, hoping to raise a sufficient sum to take him to Rome. Ere 
long, one of the Allans of Philadelphia, ofiered him a passage to 
Leghorn. It happened that a New- York merchant, of the name 
of Kelly, was at that time sitting to West for his portrait. To 
this gentleman the artist spoke of his intended journey. Kelly 
paid &r his portrait, gave him a letter to his agents in Philadel- 
phia, shook him by the hand, and wished him a good voyage. 
When the letter of Kelly was presented, it was found to contain 
an order ftom that generous merchant to his agent to pay him 
fifty guineas — a present to aid in his equipment for Italy. The 
plodding citizens of New York rose in the painter's estimation 
fifty per cent. 
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When it was known that a young American had come to 
ftady Raphael and Miehael Angelo, some curiosity was excited 
among the Boman virtuosi. The first fortunate e3dubiter of this 
lion from the western wilderness, was Lord Grantham. He 
invited West to dinner, and afterwards carried him to an evening 
party, where he found almost all those persons to whom he had 
brought letters of introduction. Among the rest was Cardinal 
Albani. ''I have the honour,'' said Lord Grantham, "to present 
a young American, who has letters for your eminence, and who 
has come to Italy £ot the purpose of studying the fine arts." The 
Cardinal knew so little of the New World, that he conceived an 
American must needs be a savage. ''Is he black or white?*' 
said the aged virtuoso, holding out both his hands, that he might 
have the satisfaction of touching this new wonder. Lord Grant- 
ham smiled, and said, "He is fair — ^very fair." " What, as fair 
as I am?" exclaimed the prelate. The complexion of the 
churchman was a deep olive — ^that of West more than commonly 
fair ; and as they stood together the company smiled. " As fair 
as the cardinal," became for a while proverbial. 

Others, who had the use of their eyes, seemed to consider the 
young American as at most, a better kind of savage, and accord- 
ingly were curious to watch him. They wished to try what 
efieot the Apollo, the Yenus, and the works of Raphael would 
have upon him ; and " thirty of the most magnificent equipages in 
the capital of Christendom, and filled with the most erudite char- 
acters in Europe," says Gait, "conducted the young duaker to 
view the masterpieces of art." It was agreed that the Apollo 
should be first submitted to his view. The statue was enclosed 
in a case, and when the keeper threw open the doors. West un- 
consciously exclaimed, "A yoimg Mohawk warrior!" The 
Italians were surprised and mortified vrith the comparison of 
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their noblest statue to a wild savage ; and West, perceiving the 
unfavourable impression, proceeded to remove it. He described 
the Mohawks — the natural elegance, and admirable symmetry of 
their persons — ^the elasticity of their limbs, and their motions free 
and unconstrained. '*I have seen them oflen," he continued, 
"standing in the very attitude of this Apollo, and pursuing with 
an intense eye the arrow which they had just discharged from the 
bow.'* The Italians cleared their moody brows, and allowed 
that a better criticism had rarely been pronounced. West was 
no longer a barbarian. 

He waited on Lord Grantham. "I cannot," said he, "pro- 
duce a finished sketch, like the other students, but I can paint a 
little, and if you will do me the honour to sit £)r your portrait, 
' that I may show it to Mengs, you will do me a great kindness." 
His lordship consented, the portrait was painted, and the name 
of the artist being kept secret, the picture was placed in. the 
gallery of Crespigni, where artists and amateurs were invited 
to see it. It was known that Mengs was painting Lord Grant* 
ham's portrait, and to him they ascribed the picture, though 
they thought the colouring surpassed his other compositions. 
Dance, an Englishman of sense and acuteness, looked at it 
closely. " The colouring surpasses that of Mengs," he observed, 
" but the drawing is neither so good nor so fine." The company 
engaged eagerly in the discussion. Crespigni seized the proper 
moment, and said, "It is not painted by Mengs." "By whom, 
then ?" they exclaimed, " for there is no other painter in Rome 
capable of doing any thing so good." "By that young gentle- 
man," said the other, turning to West, who sat uneasy and 
agitated. The English held out their hands ; the Italians ran 
and embraced him. 

The story of his success with the portrait of Lord Grantham 
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feund its way to Allan, in Philadelphia, when he was at dinner 
with Govemor Hamilton. " I regard this young man/' said the 
worthy merchant, " as an honour to his country ; and as he is the 
first that America has sent out to cultivate the fine arts, he shall 
not be frustrated in his studies, for I shall send him whatever he 
may require." " I think with you, sir," said Hamilton, " but you 
must not have all the honour to yourself. Allow mo to unite 
with jou in the responsibility of the credit.*' Some time after- 
wards, when West went to take up ten pounds from his agents, 
the last of the sum with which he had commenced his studies, 
one of the partners opened a letter, and said, " I am instructed 
to give you unlimited credit ; you will have the goodness to ask 
for what sum you please." It is not without cause that Mr. 
Gait says, " The munificence of the Medici was equalled by these 
American magistrates." 

West, with recovered health and a heavier purse, was now 
able to follow the counsel of Mengs ; he visited Florence, Bologna, 
and Venice. 

On the 20th of Jime, 1763, West arrived in London. Allan, 
Hamilton, and Smith, his early and steadfast friends, happened 
to be there : they welcomed him with open arms. At this time 
he had no intention of remaining in England, nor of practising 
his profession for the time that he stayed. He visited the collec- 
tions of Hampton Court, Windsor, and Blenheim ; residing some 
time at Reading with Thomas West, the half-brother of his 
lather, and looked at the vanities of Bath in the middle of its 
season. By degrees he began to love the land and the people. 
He was introduced to Reynolds ; and a letter firom Mengs made 
him acquainted with Wilson. Intercourse with artists, and an 
examination of their works, awakened his ambition; he con- 
aulted no one, but took chambers in Bedford-street, Oovent- 
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Garden, and set up his easel. When hifl detennination vras 
known, his brethren in art came round him in a body, welcomed 
him with much cordiality, and encouraged him to continue his 
career as an historical painter. Reynolds was devoted to por- 
traits ; Hogarth on the brink of the grave ; Barry engaged in 
controversies in Rome ; Wilson neglected ; Gainsborough's excel- 
lence lay in landscape ; and the prudent American saw that he 
had a fair field and no opponents. 

This successfiil beginning, and the promise of full employment, 
induced him to resolve on remaining in the Old Country. 

Dr. Drummond, the archbishop of York, a dignified and 
liberal prelate, invited West to his table, conversed with him on 
the influence of art, and on the honour which the patronage of 
genius reflected on the rich ; and opening Tacitus, pointed out 
that fine passage where Agrippina lands with the ashes of Ger- 
manicus. He caused his son to read it again and again, com- 
mented upon it with taste and feeling, and requested West to 
make him a painting on that subject. The artist went home ;'it 
was then late ; but before closing his eyes he formed a sbMch, 
and cairied it early next morning to his patron, who, glad to see 
that his own notions were likely to be embodied in lasting colours, 
requested tl^at the full size work might be proceeded with. 

The arohbishop sought and obtained an audience of his 
majesty, George III., then young and unacquainted with cares ; 
informed him that a devout American and Cluaker had painted, 
at his request, such a noble picture, that he was desirous to securo 
his talents for the throne and country. The king was much 
pleased with the story, and said, " Let me see this young painter 
of yours, with his Agrippina, as soon as you please." 

The king received West with easy frankness, assisted him to 
place the Agrippina in a favourable light, removed the attend- 
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aat8, and brought in the queen, to whom he pieiented our 
dnaker. He related to her majesty the history of the picture, 
and bade her notice the simplicity of the design and the beauty 
of the colouring. "There is another noble Roman subject," 
observed his majesty, *' the departure of Eegnlus bom Home—* 
would it not make a fine picture ?" " It is a magnificent subject," 
said the painter. " Then," said the king, *' you shall paint it 
for me." He turned with a smile to the queen, and said, " The 
archbishop made one of his sons read Tacitus to Mr. West, but 
I wHl read Livy to him myself— that part where he describes the 
departure of Begulus." 80 saying, he read the passage very 
gracefidly, and then repeated his command that the picture 
should be painted. 

West had the good fortune to maintain his influence at Wind- 
sor. When the king giew weaiy of courts, and camps, and 
battles, the observing artist took new ground, and appealed to 
the religious feelings of his royal patron. He suggested to the 
king a series of pictures on the progress of revealed religion : a 
splendid oratory was projected fi>r their reception ; and half a 
dozen dignitaiies of the Church were summoned to consider the 
propriety of introducing paintings into a place of worship. After 
some deliberation. Bishop Hurd delivered, in the name of his 
brethren and himself, their unanimous opinion that the introduc- 
tion of religious paintings into his Majesty's Chapel -would in no 
respect whatever violate the laws and usages of the Church of 
Bngland. " We have examined, too," continued Hurd, ** thirty- 
five subjects which the painter proposed for our choice, and we feel 
that there is not one of them but may be treated in a way that 
even a Cluaker might contemplate with edification." The king 
conceived this to be an ironical allusion to West, and was a little 
nettled. •* The Claakers," he replied, '' are a body of Chxistians 
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fiir whom I have a high lefipeot. I love their peaceful teneU 
and their beneyoleuce to one aiiother ; and, but for the obligations 
of birth, I would be a Quaker.' ' The bishop bowed submissiTely 

and retired. 

No subtle divine ever labored more diligently on controversial 
texts, than did our painter in evolving his pictures out of the grand 
and awful Bubjeot of revealed religion. He divided it into four 
dispensations— the Antedihiviani the Patnarchal^ the Mosaical, 
and the Prophetical. They contained in all thirty-six subjects^ 
eighteen of which belonged to the Old Testament, the rest to the 
New. They were all sketched, and twenty-eight were executed, 
for which West received in all twenty-one thousand seven hundred 
and five pounds. A woik so varied, so extensive, and so noble in 
its nature, was never befb^ undertaken by any painter. But the 
imagination of West was unable to oope with such glorious 
themes ; the soft, the graceful, and the domestic were more 
suited to his talents. 

He was now moving in the first circles, and the word of West 
was the courtly sanction in matters of taste. His various and 
extensive works left little . leisure for the acquisition of extras 
professional knowledge, but he made the Uttle that he did know 
go far ; and found means to pass with men rf aome discernment 
as a silent porson of fair education who did not wish to throw any 
wisdom away. The royal favour was much, and he had besides 
a certain quiet air o£natural dignity in his manner. 

The death of Reynolds vacated the preadent's chair, and no 
one then living was more worthy to fill it than Mr. West. 

The new president delivered many discourses, all more or less 
distinguished ioi plain practical sense ; but he had no unstudied 
felicities of phrase, little vigour of thotight, or happiness of iUus^ 
tration— 4ie was cold, siansiUe, and instructive ; and the student, 

IS 
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who may leani firom his pictures the way to manage a diffioolt 
subject, and fiom his life the art of employing his time, can hardly 
be expected to re-read his discourses. 

He rose early — stadied before break&st — ^began to work at one 
of his laige pictures about ten — ^painted with little intennission 
till four — dressed and saw visitors, and having dined, recommenced 
his studies anew. His works were chiefly historical ; he dealt 
with the dead ; and the solitude of his galleiy was seldom invaded 
by the rich or the great, clamouring for their portraits. 

When he succeeded to the president's chair, the king wished 
to confer upon him the distinction of knighthood. The royal sword 
had probably never been laid on the shoulder of a Cluaker, and 
curiosity viras excited. The duke of Gbuoester called on West 
from the king to inquire if this honour would be acceptable. 
" No man," said Benjamin, " entertains a higher respect for 
political honours and distinctions than myself, but I really think 
I have earned greater eminence by my pencil already than 
knighthood could oonfer on me. The chief value of titles is to 
preserve in families a respect for those principles by which such 
distinctions were oiiginally obtained — but simple knighthood to 
a man who is at least as well known as he could ever hope to be 
ftom that honour, is not a legitimate object of ambition. To my- 
self, then, your highness must perceive the title could add no 
dignity, and as it would perish with mysel£ it could adJ none to 
my family. But were i possessed of fortime, independent of my 
profession, sufEicient to enable my posterity to maintain the rank, 
I think that with my hereditary descent and the station I occupy 
among artists, a more permanent title might become a desirable 
object. As it is, however, that cannot be ; and I have been thus 
explicit with your royal highness that no misconception may 
exist on the subject." The dnke took West by the hand, and 
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said, ** Yoa have justified the opinion which the king has of yoa ; 
he will be delighted with your answer." 

Christ healing the Sick was ^nted fi)r the Philadelphia hos- 
pital. When exhibited in London, the crush to see it was very 
great — the praise it obtained was very high — and the British In- 
stitution ofiered him three thousand guineas for the work : West 
accepted the offer, for he was far fipom being rich, — ^but on condi- 
tion that he should be allowed to make a copy, with alterations, for 
his native place. He did so ; and when the copy went to Ameri- 
ca, the profits arising from its exhibition, enabled the committee 
of the hospital to enlarge the building and receive more patients. 

The success of this piece impressed West with a belief that 
his genius appeared to most advantage in pictures of large dimen- 
sions, and that royal commissions had hitherto interposed between 
him and fortune. His mind, from long contemplation, was famil- 
iar with subjects of gigantic proportions ; and he soon sketched 
out several, and finished some. But there was no market for 
them. Few were tempted to become purchasers, though many 
were edified with the Descent of the Holy Ghost on Christ at the 
Jordan, the Crucifixion, the Ascension, and the Inspiration of 
8t. Peter-— all large piotiues. 

As old ag) benumbed his fitculties, and began to freeze up 
the well-spring of original thought, his daring intrepidity seemed 
but to grow and augment. Inunense pictures came crowding 
upon his fiucy, and he was the only person who -appeared 
insensible that such were too weighty for his handling. It 
was evident that all this was soon to cease, that he was 
suffering a slow* and general and easy decay. The vener- 
able man sat in his study among his fiivourite pictures, a breath- 
ing image of- piety and contentment, awaiting calmly the hour 
of his dissolution. Without any fixed complaint, his mental 
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ikculties unimpaired, his cheerfulness uneclipsed, and with looks 
serene and benevolent, he expired, 11th March, 1820, in the 
eighty-second year of his age. - He was buried beside Reynolds, 
Opie, and Barry, in St. Paul's cathedral. The pall was borne 
by noblemen, ambassadora, and academicians ; his two sons and 
grandson were chief mourners ; and sixty coaches brought up the 
splendid procession. 

West's kindness to young artists was great — ^his liberahty 
seriously impaired his income — ^he never seemed weary of giving 
advice — ^intrusion never disturbed his temper — ^nor could the tedi- 
ousness of the dull, ever render him impatient or peevish. What- 
ever he knew in art he readily imparted — he was always hap^y 
to think that art was advancing, and no mean jealousy of other 
men's good fortune ever invaded his repose. 

As his life was long and laborious, his prodnctions are very 
numerous. He painted and sketched in oil upwards of four hun^ 
dred pictures, mostly historical and religious, and he left moie 
than two hundred original drawings in his portfolios. His works 
were supposed by himself, and for a time by others, to be in the 
true spirit of the great masters, and he composed them with the 
serious ambition and hope of illustrating Scripture, and rendering 
gospel truth more inipressive. In all his works the human £>rm 
was exhibited in conformity to academic precepts — his figures 
were arranged with skill— the colouring was varied and harmo- 
nious — the eye rested pleased ou the performance, and the artist 
seemed to the ordinary spectator, to have done his task like one 
of the highest of the sons of genius. But below all this splendor 
there was little of the true vitality — there was a monotony, too, of 
human character — ^the groupings were unlike the happy and care- 
less combinations of nature, and the figures seemed distributed 
over the canvass by line and measure, like trees in a plantation. 
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In his Death on the Pale Hoise, and more paiticularly in the 
sketch of that piotnie, he has more than approached the masters 
and prinoes of the calling. The Battle of La Hogue has been 
praised as the best historic picture of the British school. Many 
of his single figures, too, are of a high order. There is a natural 
grace in the looks of some of his women which few painters have 
CTer excelled. 

West was injured by early success, he obtained his fame too 
easily — ^it was not purchased by long study and many trials — and 
he rashly imagined himself capable of any thing. 



BABRY. 

James Barry was bom in Cork, on the 11th of October, 1741. 
There is no decided information concerning the subjects which 
employed his boyish pencil. We know that ere he left his native 
city he had painted, in oil colours, iBneas escaping bom the Burn- 
ing of Troy, Susanna and the Elders, Daniel in the Lion's Den, 
and Abraham's Sacrifice ; but whether these were copies or ori« 
ginals is not mentioned. 

His father's name had not been heard of beyond Cork ; it was 
soon to be known in remote parts, and received with a favour which 
must have fallen on Barry like a shower upon a summer drought. 
There is a tradition in the Irish Church concerning the oonver" 
sion of a king of Cashel, by the eloquence of St. Patrick. The 
barbarian prince, when the apostle concluded his exhortation, 
called loudly to be baptized ; and such was the hurry of the one, 
and the fortitude of the other, that though the saint, in planting 
his iron-shod crosier in the ground, struck it unwittingly through 
the royal convert's fix>t, he uttered not one murmur, nor yet moved 
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a muBcle, but, conoeiTing it to be a part of the ceremony, stood 
and wu baptbsed. **The moment of baptkm/' says Dr. Fryer/' 
rendered 00 critical and awful, by the circumstance of the king's 
foot being pierced with the spear, is that which Mr. Barry chose 
for a display of his art ; and few stories, it is presumed, have 
been selected with greater felicity, or with greater scope, for the 
sidll and ingenuity of the artist. The heroic patience of the 
Idng, the devotional abstraction of the saint, and the mixed emo- 
tions of the spectators, form a combined and comprehensive model 
of imitation, and convey a suitable idea of the genius of one, 
who, self-instructed, and at nineteen, conceived the execution of 
so grand a design." 

With this work in his hand, Barry went to Dublin, and placed 
it among the paintings collected for exhibition, by the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, &c. The picture was exhibited and 
admired ; but so little was such a work expected from a native 
artist, that when the name of the painter was demanded, and he 
stepped modestly forward, no one would believe him ; his brow 
glowed, he burst into tears, and hurried out of the room. All this 
was observed by Edmund Burke, one of the greatest and best- 
hearted of all the sons of genius. He sought the young artist it, 
commended and encouraged him, laid down the natural rules of 
oompoBition, and directed his attention to what was pure and 
poetical. One of those incidents which biographers love to relate, 
and the world indulgently believes, is said to have happened at 
the very first interview between these two youthful adventurers. 
They had plunged into controversy in the first hour of their friend- 
ship, and Barry, in aid of his argument, quoted a passage from 
the << Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful," then published with* 
out the author's name. Burke refused to bow to the authority of 
a performance which he called slight and unsubstantial ; and the 
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fiery Banry exclaimed : ** Do you call that a alight and uiisub- 
Btantial work, which is conceived in the spirit of nature and 
truth, is written with such elegance, and strewn all over with 
the richness of poetic fancy ? I could not afibrd to huy the work, 
sir, and transcribed it every word with my own hand." Burke 
smiled, and acknowledged himself the author. '* Are you !" ex- 
claimed Barry, embracing him, and holding up the copy which 
he had made of the work. 

In his twenty-third year Barry went to London, on the invita* 
tion of Burke, who introduced him to Athenian Stewart, whose 
conversation confirmed him in his love for the ancients, and to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, in whose works he studied delicacy of style, 
propriety of character, and force of light and shade. " If I should 
chance to have genius, or any thing else," he observes, in a letter 
to Dr. Sleigh, "it is so much the better; but my hopes are 
grounded on an unwearied, intense application, of which I am not 
sparing. At present, I have little to show that I value; my 
work is all underground, digging and laying foundations, which, 
with Grod*s assistance, I may hereafter find the use of. I every 
day centre more and more upon the art ; I give myself totally 
to it : and, except honour and conscience, am determined to r^ 
nounoe every thing else. Though this may appear enthusiastio, 
or rather extravagant, it is really the state of my mind." 

Barry pursued his studies in London for a year, when Burke 
generously fitted him out for his journey to Eome, and settled an 
annual pension on him during the period of probationary study. 

Barry failed to discover in the compositions of the illustrious 
masters of Italy, the entire proportion, and grace, and simplicity 
of the Grecian sculpture. He was too ardent in his nature to 
keep this to himself; he preached this unheard-of heresy in Borne 
with the fervour of a devotee ; and thus unbosomed himself to 
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Buike : " I see," he said, *' in no part of RaphaeFa work, any 
figure that I may call truly and correctly beautiful, like the 
Antinous, or the Yenus of Medici ; or any that is truly good, 
like the buat of Alexander. Michael Angelo appears still less 
near the standard than Raphael. He is infinitely above B^phael 
in knowledge and correctness; yet his ostentation and show of 
this, and BaphaeFs art of concealing, bring them nearly to a'level ; 
fewer have attained Michael Angelo's merits than Raphael* s, 
though no one has come Hear the latter on the whole." 

" At Nitri," he says in one of his letters, " are monuments 
which give me heartfelt pleasure. One is a piece of raw hide, a 
littler Idroader than the sole of the foot, tied on afier the manner of 
the ancient sandal. I bought a pair of them, and will show you 
the viUany of our GtJthic shoes, which, by the line which the ter- 
mination of the upper leather makes upon the stocking, cuts off 
the foot from the leg, and loses that fine idea of one limb, which 
is kept up in this vestige of a sandaL" 

On his arrival in England he was warmly welcomed by 
Burke ; and measuring himself at once with the most lovely of 
all Grecian productions, he painted Yenus rising fiom the Sea. 
This picture was allo'wM by both friends and foes to be an 
exquisite one ; but he painted it in vain ; it excited no lively 
i^mpathy — ^no fresh emotion ; the subject had been exhausted by 
sculptor and painter. The great artists of Greece and Italy 
wrought in the spirit of their age and country ; they sought 
at home fi>r subjects of high character, yet familiarly known. 
But the heathen gods on Baizy's canvass, appealed to no popular 
sympathy — to no national belief-— to no living superstition. Th^ 
mob marvelled what they meant, and the learned had little 
to say. 

The vehement temper of Barry led him to waste his time in 
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continued broils with his brother artists, and kept him involved 
in pecuniary difficulties. The high distinction which he claimed, 
as follower of the grand style, rendered it necessary, he imagined, 
that he should vindicate his title. He determined to oiSer his 
pencil to the Society of Arts ; and applied to adorn their gre&t 
room at the Adelphi with a series of historical paintings, all from 
his own hand, and wholly at his own expense. When he made 
this magnificent ofier, he had but sixteen shillings in his pocket ; 
and was aware that if this ofier was accepted, he must steal 
time firom sleep to supply him with the means of life. 

He had now ample room and verge enough to exhaust his 
powers of imagination, and exhibit all his knowledge and skill. 
The subject which he selected was Human Improvement. He 
divided the whole into six compartments. " Wc begin," says the 
artist, describing his own conceptions,^ '* with man in a savage 
state, full of inconvenience, imperfection, and misery, and we 
follow him through several gradations of culture and happiness, 
which, afler our probationary state here, are finally attended 
with beatitude or misery. 

The firs^* jMcture represents Orpheus as the founder of Grecian 
civilization ; uniting in one character the legislator, divine, phil* 
osopher* \H)etj and musician. He stands in a wild and savage 
country, surrounded by people as uncultivated as their soil, to 
whom, as messenger of the gods, he is pouring out his song of 
instruction, accompanied by the music of the lyre. The hearers 
of this celestial delegate are armed with clubs, and clad in the 
skins of wild beasts ; they have courage and strength, by which 
they subdue lions and tigers; but they want wisdom for their 
own protection and for that of their ofiTspring. In illustration of 
this, a matron is seen, at a little distance from the door of her 
hut, milking a goat, while her children are about to become the 
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prey of a lion ; two korseB are run down by a tiger ; and a damael, 
carrying a dead fawn, leans on the shoulder of her male compan- 
ion. In the distance, Ceres descends on the world ; and by the 
side of Orpheus» lie paper, an egg, a bound lamb, and matexials 
lor sacrifice. 

The second piece exhibits a dance of youths and maidens 
round the terminal figure of Pan. On one side appears the 
father of the harvest feast, with a white staff or rustic sceptre ji 
his hand, accompanied by his wife ; on the other is a group of 
peasants, carousing amid rakes and ploughs, and fruits and 
flowers ; while behind the whole, two oxen are seen drawing a 
load of com to the threshing-floor. Ceres, Bacchus, and Pan, 
overlook from the clouds this scene of innocent festivity. A 
farm-house, with all its inn-door and out-door economy, is there. 
Love, too, and .marriage mingle in the scene ; children abound ; 
rustic games are not forgotten; and aged men repose on the 
ground, applauding sports in which they can no longer par- 
ticipate. 

The third picture— the crowning the victors in the Olympian 
games— shows the judges seated on a throne, bearing the like- 
nesses of Solon, Lycurgus, and other legislators, and trophies 
of SalamiB, Marathon, and Thermopyla. Before them pass the 
victors crowned; people are crowding to look on them. The 
heroes, poets, sages, and philosophers of Greece are present. 
Pindar leads the choriis ; Hiero, of Syracuse, follows in -his char- 
iot ; Diagorus, the Rhodian, is borne round the stadium on the 
shoulders of his victorious sons; Pericles is seen speaking to 
Cimon ; while Socrates, Anaxagoras, and Euripides listen, and 
Aristophanes laughs and scoflls. 

The fourth piece descends to modem times, and the scene is 
laid at home. The Thames triumphs in the presence of Drake, 
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Baleigh, Cabot, and Cook. Mercury, as Commerce, aocompaniea 
them ; and Nereids are carrying articles of manufacture and 
industry. Some of these demi-celestial porters are more sportive 
than laborious, and others more wanton than sportive. As music 
is connected closely with all matters of joy and triumph, Bumey, 
the composer, accompanies Drake and Baleigh, and cheers them 
with his instruments. 

The fifth picture is the meeting of the members of the Society 
of Alts, discoursing on the manufactures, commerce, and Hberal 
pursuits of the country, and distributing, the annual premiums. 
It is an assemblage of the chief promoters of the institution, 
male and female, with the gratuitous addition of Johnson and 
Burke. 

The sixth picture is a view of Elysium. Mental Oultnie 
conducts to Piety and Virtue, and Piety and Virtue are rewarded 
by Immortal Happiness. In a picture forty-two feet long, the 
artist brings together the chief of the distinguished men of 
various nations, in one connected group, over which a splendor 
is shed, from between the wings of angels. 

Those who have examined these extraordinary works, will 
hardly dispute that the artist grappled with a subject too varied, 
complicated, and profound, for the pencil. The moral grandeur 
of the undertaking, and the historical associations which it awa- 
kened, together with the room which it afibrded for the display of 
imagination, imposed upon the ardent and'indiscnminating Barry, 
and he propably began in the belief that the subject would unfi>ld 
and brighten upon him by degrees. 

A young lady of great wit and beauty, went to see the 
Elysium. She looked earnestly for a while, and said to Mr. 
Barry : " The ladies have not arrived in this paradise of yours." 
'* Oh, but they have, madam,'' said the painter, with a smile ; 
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" tfaey reached Elysium some time ago, but I eoold find no plaoe 
io fit for creatures so bright and beautifal, as behind yon very 
Inminoos cloud — they are there, and very happy, I assure you." 
On these six pictures Btmry spent six years, instead of three as he 
had originally contemplate. A miscalculation that involved him 
in many difficulties, out of which he strove to extricate himself 
by nncoomion firugality, self-denial, and labour during the periods 
he should have reserved for repose. He gave his day to the 
Adelphi, and much of the night to hurried drawing and hasty 
engravings, by the profits of which he sustained life. 

His character, and whole system of in-door economy, were 
exhibited in a dinner he gave Mr. Burke. No one was better 
acquainted with the singular manners of this very singular man 
than the great statesman. He wished, however, to have ocular 
demonstration how he managed his household concerns in the 
absence of wife or servant, and requested to be asked to din- 
ner. " Sir," said Barry, " you know I live alone ; but if yon 
will come and eat a steak with me, you shall have it tender and 
hot, and from the most classic market in London — that of Oxford.'* 
The day and the hour came, and Burke arriving at No. 36 Castle- 
street, found Barry ready to receive him. He was conducted into 
the painting-room, which had undergone no change since it was 
a carpenter's shop. On one of the walls hung his large picture 
of Pandora, and round it were placed the studies of the six pic* 
tuies of the Adelphi. There were likewise old straining frames, 
old dcetches, and a printing-press, on which he printed his plates 
with his own hands. The labours of the spider, too, abounded, 
and rivalled in extent and colour pieces of old tapestry. 

Burke saw all this, and yet wisely seemed to see it not. He 
observed, too, that most of the windows were broken or cracked, 
that the roof, which had no oeihng, admitted the light through 
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many ofevices in the tiling, and that im> old chain and a deal 
table composed the whole of the furniture. The fire was burn- 
ing brightly ; the steaks were put on to broil, and Banry having 
ipread a clean doth on the table, put a pair of tongs in the hand 
of Burke, saying, " Be useful, my dear friend, and look to the 
steaks, while I fetch the porter.'* Burke did as he was desired. 
The painter soon returned with the porter in his hand, exclaim- 
ing, " What a misfortune ! the wind carried away the fine foaming 
top, as I crossed Titchfield-street." They sat down together; 
the steak was tender, and done to a moment ; the artist was full 
of anecdote, and Burke often declared that he never spent a 
happier evening in his life. 

That Barry failed to reap the harvest which his qualities and 
attainments promised, must be imputed mainly to his infirmity 
of temper ; but partly also to what he so oflen complained ofl— 
the unawakened taste of his country for works of an historical 
character. Other reasons, however, may be assigned for Barry's 
want of success. His first picture, the Legend of St. Patri<^, 
waa right — ^it was one of his own island's traditions— in it he 
heard the voice of nature, and he who obeys her, will seldom fail. 
But afterwards, the miracles of Greece and the Vatican oj^ reaoo d 
ami enthimlled his fancy. The artist who disdains to work in 
the spirit of his own country, will rarely work well in the spirit 
of any other. The names of Barry's pictures will teU where his 
heart was— Pandora, or the Heathen Eve; the €k>nveraion of 
Polemon, in the presence of Xenoorates ; the Birth of Venus ; 
Philoctetus in Lemnos ; Jupiter and Juno— and many more. 
Fondness for such subjects had long since fallen asleep, and 
it ynm not in the power of Barry to awaken it. To be truly 
classic, he should have done for Britain what the artists of old 
did for Greece. Their works are classical — not from being the 

17 . . • 
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ofispnng of a classic land, but because they wens the embodied 
poetry of its actual beauty and sentxment. Subjects of ordinary 
emotion had no charms for him : he loved to contemplate 'what 
was solemn and terrible ; and his mind teemed with magnificent 
undertakings, which he wanted time or talent to realize. The 
multitude of his sketches, and the small number of his finished 
works, attest his immoderate ambition, and his deficiency in 
sofne of those high qualities which, like the key-stone of an arch, 
is necessary to the completion of whateyer is Tast or grand. 



RUNCIMAN. 

Alexander Runciman was bom at Edinbuigh in 1736. When 
some six years old, he began to make rude drawings ; and before 
he was twelve, had shown such a decided inclination to painting, 
that his fiither was induced to encourage him. Ailer painting 
twelve years in his mother country, he visited Rome, where he 
remained five years, and practised his hand and eye, morning, 
noon, and night, in drawing from the antique, copying the best 
woiks of the old masters, and assiduous study of those paintings 
of an historic order which are scattered profusely through the 
Italian galleries. 

Historical painting had become the confirmed idol of Runci- 
man, since he had beheld the wonders of the Sistine ; and he 

* 

was no sooner settled in the north, than he submitted the design 
of a great national work to Sir J. Gierke — ^namely, to embel- 
lish his hall at Pennycuick with a series of paintings from Ossian. 
This was agreed to at once. The poems ascribed to the blind old 
man of Morven, were at that time in all the full-blown splendor 
of. fame. The singular boldness of the style, the wildness of the 
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Twelve paintings from Oasian. — Excellence in composition. 

imagery, the deep heroic and chivalroua feelings which they 
breathed, rendered them muversal favourites. 

There are twelve principal paintings, representing some of the 
finest passages of the poems :-^l . Ossian singing to Malvina : 
" Daughter of the hand of snow, I was not so mournful and blind 
when Everallan loved me." 2. The Valour of Oscar : " Behold, 
they fall before my son, like the groves in the desert, when an 
angry ghost rushes through the night, and takes their green 
heads in his hand. Cairbar shrinks from Oscar's sword, and 
creeps in darkness behind his stone. He lifted up his spear in 
secret and pierced my Oscar's side." 3. The Death of Oscar : 
" We saw Oscar on his shield ; we saw his blood around ; silence 
darkens every &ce ; each turns his face and weeps ; the king 
strives to hide his tears." 4. Death of Agendecca : " ' Bring 
hither,' says Stamo, 'Agendecca to her lovely king of Morven.' 
She came with red eyes of tears ; she came with her loose and 
raven locks ; Stamo pierced her side with steel ; she feU like a 
wreath of snow, which slides from the rocks of Ronan." 5. The 
Hunting of Catholda : ** Many a hero came to woo the maid, the 
stately huntress of Termoth wild ; but thou lookest careless from 
thy steps, high-bosomed Strina Donna," &ks. 

Those who examine the works of Runciman, with a wish to 
find beauties rather than faults, will not look in vain. Certainly 
true genius for art is present in most of his performances. Brown, 
his scholar and his firiend, an able artist, thus writes regarding the 
merits of his master : " His fimcy was fertile, his discernment of 
character )ceen, his taste truly elegant, and his conception always 
great. Though his genius seems to be best suited to the grand 
and serious, yet many of his works amply prove that he could 
move with equal success in the less elevated line of the gay and 
the pleasing. His chief excellence was composition, the noblest 
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part of the art, in which it is doubtful if he had any living 
laperior." 



COPLEY. 

John Singleton Copley, was by the moat credible accounts 
bom in Boston, Mass., in 1737. Be that as it will, he was edu- 
cated in America, aitd to her he owes bis first inspiration in art. 
This came upon him, it seems, early enough : when some seven 
or eight years old, he was observed to absent himself from the 
family for several hours at a time, and was traced to A lonely 
room, on whose bare walls he had drawn, in charcoal, a group of 
martial figures, engaged in some nameless adventure. Boston, 
at this period, had neither Academy of Arts, nor private instruc- 
tors. Copley had, therefore, to educate himself. Of Copley's 
very early works no better account can be rendered, than that 
they were chiefly portraits and domestic groups, to which the 
wild wood scenery of America usually formed backgrounds. 

In his thirty-seventh year he visited Rome, and afler about 
a year's travel he settled in London. In February, 1783, the 
king sanctioned his election as a royal academician. 

By this time Copley's name had been established by works 
of eminent merit ; among the first of which was *' The Death of 
Chatham." The chief excellence of this picture, is the accurate 
delineation of that impressive event, and the vast number of im- 
pressive heads, all portraits, with which the House of Lords is 
thronged ; its chief fault is an air of formality, and a deficiency 
of deep feeling : yet, it must be owned, that those who are near 
the dying statesman are sufficiently moved. The picture was so 
much admired, that the artist was emboldened to have an en- 
graving made firom it of unusual size, viz. : thirty inches long and 
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Boj and Squirrel. — CoUectioii of his works. 



twenty-two inches and a half high, by the hand of Bartolozzi. 
The artiBt could not but feel gratified with the united thanks of 
Washington and Adams, to whom he had presented two of the 
prints : <* This work," says the former, " highly valuable in it- 
self, is rendered more estimable in my eye, when I remember that 
America gave birth to the celebrated artist who produced it." 
" I shall preserve my copy," said the latter, " both as a token of 
your friendship, and as an indubitable proof of American genius." 

He died in the seventy-eighth year of his age, in 1815. He 
was long in quest of, and he wrote out receipts for composing 
those lustrous hues in which Titian and Coreggio excelled. For 
the worth of his discoveries, rather look at his works than read 
his receipts ; of all that he ever painted, nothing surpasses his 
Boy and Squirrel, for fine depth and beauty of colour ; and this 
was done, probably, before he heard the name of Titian pro* 
nounced. His Samuel reproving Saul for sparing the People of 
Amaiek, is a fine piece of colouring, with good feeling and good 
drawing too. He shares with West, the reproach of want of 
natural warmth ; and uniting much stateliness with little pas- 
sion. As to his personal character, it seems to have been in all 
esse*itial respects that of an honourable and accomplished gentle- 
man. 

Copley's eminent son. Lord Lyndhurst, still inhabits the artist's 
house in Greorge-street, Hanover Square ; and all must consider 
it as honourable to this noble person, that he has made it his ob- 
ject to eollect the works of his father's pencil, wherewith to 
adorn the apartments in which they were conceived and produced. 

IT 
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Bomnejr compared with BeyaddA.— Historic and domestic subjeetc 



ROMNEY. 

Geoige BxMomey was bom at Becksidc, in Lancashire, in 
1734. His works are of two kinds, history and portrait; in both 
of which he attained, in the eyes of many, great distinction, 
and during his day ranked with the foremost. In his portraits 
there appears snch skill in drawing, such accuracy in delineation, 
and such clear and natural colouring, as in a great .measure 
justify the taste of those who crowded to his easel, and considered 
him as the rival of Reynolds, and the chief painter of his day. 
In his portraits Eomney missed, certainly, the grace and ease, 
and the fine flush of colouring, which have brought lasting fame 
to Reynolds; and he wanted, moreover, his illustrious rival's 
eiEquisite prudence in handling the costume of the day, so as to 
soften down the capes and cuffs and buttons. There appears, 
however, traces of great dignity and manliness in all his heads ; 
and in some, a certain touch of poetic loftiness, of which Reynolds 
has furnished hardly an example. 

His historical and domestic pictures, finished and unfinished, 
deserve a more minute examination ; they embrace a wide range 
of reading and observation ; and are numerous heyond all modem 
example. " Most of tliese," says Flaxman, '* were of the delicate 
class, and each had its peculiar character. Titania, with her 
Indian votaress, was arch and sprightly ; Milton, dictating to his 
daughters, solemn and interesting. Several pictures of Wood* 
Nymphs, and Bacchantes charmed by their rural beauty, inno» 
cence, and simplicity. The most pathetic, perhaps, of all his 
works, was never finished : Ophelia, with the flowers she had 
gathered in her hand, sitting on the branch of a tree, which was 
breaking under her, while the melancholy distraction visible in 
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^mplidtj of groupiiig.— Fuseli. 

her lovely countenance accounts for the insensibility to her dan- 
ger. Few painters have left so many examples in their works, 
of the tender and delicate afiections ; and several of his pictures 
breathe a kindred spirit with the Sigismonda of Coreggio. His 
cartoons, some of which have unfortunately perished, were ex- 
amples of the sublime and terrible ; at that time perfectly new 
in English art. As Romney was gifted with peculiar powers for 
historical and ideal painting, so his heart and soul were engaged 
in the pursuit of it, whenever he could extricate himself from the 
importunate business of portrait painting. It was his delight by 
day, and study by night : and for this his food and rest were often 
neglected. His compositions, hke those of the ancient pictures 
and basso-relievos, told their story by a single group of figures in 
the front ; while the background is made the simplest possible, 
rejecting all unnecessary episode and trivial ornament, either of 
secondary groups or architectural subdivision. In his composi- 
tions, the beholder was forcibly struck by the sentiment at the 
first glance, the gradations and varieties of which he traced 
through several characters, all conceived in an elevated spirit of 
dignity and Vsauty, with a lively expression of nature in all the 
parts. 

FUSELL 

Henry Fuseli was bom in 1741, at Zurich. He made great 
progress in learning : having overleaped the first difiiculties, he 
became an ardent devourer of the classics ; but it was only or 
chiefly to find in the poetry of Greece and Rome, vivid images of 
life and daring flights of imagination. 

The time which the school demanded was thus spent by one 
who could do in minutes what would have cost his feUo ws hours ; 
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Early studies. — Advice of Lavater. — Opiaioo of Reynolda 

for the rest of the day he had other occupation. As soon as he 
waB released from his class, he -withdrew to a secret place to 
enjoy unmolested the works of Michael Angelo, of whose prints 
his father had a fine collection. He loved, when he grew old, to 
talk of those days of his youth, of the enthusiasm with which he 
surveyed the works of his favourite masters, and the secret pleas* 
ure which he took in acquiring forhidden knowledge. With 
candles which he took from the kitchen, and pencils which his 
pocket-money was hoarded to procure, ho pursued his studies till 
late at night, and made many copies firom Michael Angelo and 
Raphael, hy which he hecame familiar, thus early, with the 
style and ruling character of the two great masters of the art. 

Lavater presented Fuseli with a card on which he had inscrihed 
in German, '* Do hut the tenth part of what you can do." " Hang 
that up at your hed-head," said the physiognomist, " ohey it, and 
fame and fortune will he the result." 

He lived in England for several years, and found his way to 
the studio of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; to him he submitted several 
of his drawings. The president looked at them for some time, 
and then said, ** How long have you studied in Italy?" '* I never 
studied in Italy ; I studied at Zurich ; I am a native of Switzer- 
land ; do you think I should study in Italy ? and, above all, is it 
worth vhile?" " \oung man," said Reynolds, '* were I the au- 
thor of these drawings, and were ofiered ten thousand a year not 
to practise as an artist, I would reject the proposal with eon- 
tempt." This very favourable opinion from one who considered all 
he said, and was so remarkable for accuracy of judgment, decided 
the destiny of Fuseli, and he forsook for ever the hard and thank- 
less trade of literature. 

The first efibrt of his pencil was Joseph interpreting the 
Breams of Pharaoh's chief Baker and Butler. Of his studies in 
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Manner of atudy. — Scenes from Shakespeare. 

the nuneroiifl galleries of Italy he has left a minate acooant. He 
refused to follow the commoa method of laboriously eopying the 
chief pictures of the great masters, with the hope of cairying 
away their spirit as well as the image of their works. He sought 
to auunate his own oompositioiis by contemplating rather than 
transcribing theirs. With the reputation of an eight years' resi* 
dence in Rome upon him, he commenced his professional career, 
and the beginning was auspicious. 

The first work that proved that an original mind had appeared 
in England was the Nightmare, exhibited in 1782. " The ex- 
traordinary and peculiar genius which it displayed,*' says one of 
his biographers, " was universally felt, and perhaps no single pic- 
ture ever made a greater impreasion in this country." A very 
fine mezzotinto engraving of it was made by Raphael Smith, and 
so popular did the print become, that, although Mr. FuseU xe« 
ceived only twenty guineas for the picture, the pubhsher made 
five hundred by his speculation." This was a subject suitable to 
the unbridled fancy of the painter, and perhaps to no other imagi- 
nation has the fiend which murders our sleep appeared in a 
more poetical shape. 

Shakespeare presented a whole world to the eye of art ; and 
to embody the whole or any considerable portion of his visions, 
wouM demand a combination of powers not to be hoped for. As 
might have been expected, Fuseli grappled with the wildest pas- 
sages of the most imaginative plays ; and he handled them with 
a kind of happy and vigorous extravagance which startled com- 
mon beholders. 

The Tempest, the Midsummer Night's Dream, King Lear, and 
Hamlet suggested the best of the eight Shakespearian pictures 
which he painted ; and of these, that from Hamlet vf certainly 
the noUest It is, indeed, strangely wild and superhnman : if 
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eTer a spirit Tinted the earth it mart have appealed to 
The majesty of buried Denmark is no vnlgar ghost, sueh as scares 
the belated rustic, bat a sad and majestic shape with the port of 
a god ; to imagine this lequired poetry, and in that our artist was 
never deficient. He had a fine taste in matters of hi^ import ; 
he drew the boundary line between the terrible and the horrible, 
and he never passed it ; the former, he knew was allied to gran- 
deur, the latter to deformity and disgust. An eminent meta- 
physician visited the gallery before the public exhibition ; he saw 
Fuseli's picture of the Ghost in Hamlet, and declared that it 
haunted him round the roooL 

The Milton gallery of paintings was commenced in 1790, 
completed in 1800, and contained in all forty-seven pictures from 
the woiks of the iUostrious poet. To this task the artist brought 
many high powers ; but when the doors of the Milton gallery 
were opened to the world, it was seen that the genius of Fuseli 
was of a difierent order from that of Milton. To the severe 
serene miyesty of the poet the intractable fancy o£ the painter 
had refiised to bow ; the awful grandeur of the realm of per- 
dition, and the sublimo despair of its untameable tenant, were 
too much for him, though he probably thought them too httlc. 
He could add fury to Moloch and malignity to Beelzebub ; but 
he fell below the character of terrible daring, enduring fortitude, 
and angelio splendor, which mark the arch-apostate of Milton. 
The most visible want is in that grave and majestic solemnity 
with which the poet has invested all that he has touched ; and 
the chief excellences to be set against this prevailing defect are, 
a certain aerial booyancy, and a supernatural glow of colour 
whioh, in some of these pieces, fill the imagination of the ob- 
server, anc^ redeem, in so far, the reputation of Fuseli. 

In the original sketch of the guardian angris forsaking our first 
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Master of nine laaguagea.— -Profeasorahip of pamting. — ^LectureSb 

paieats after the fiJl, they wexe represented as lising on wings. 
He lodced earnestly at his sketch, and exclaimed— for he gener- 
ally thought aloud — ** They shall rise without wings." He ttisd 
and succeeded. 

It pleased Fuseli to be thought one of those erudite gentlemen 
whom the poet describes — 



''Far seen in Oreek— deep men of lettera." 

When thwarted in the Academy, and that was not seldom, his 
wrath aired itself in a polyglot. '' It is a pleasant thing and 
an advantageous/' said the painter on one of those occasions, 
"to be learned. I can speak Greek, Latin, French, English, 
Gterman, Danish, Dutch, Icelandic, and Spanish, and so let my 
folly or my fury vent through nine different avenues." 

When Barry lost the professorship of painting, in the year 
1799, it was bestowed by acclamation on Fuseli, and as his 
mind was overflowing with knowledge of all kinds, he Ibund little 
difficulty and much pleasure in fulfilling the duties of his new 
station. During hia professonship he delivered twelve lectures ; 
of which the Allowing are considered the best : On Ancient Art, 
On the Art of the Modems, Invention, Composition, and Ex- 
pression. In these lectures he has poured out learning, obser- 
vation, and feeling with a lavish hand, and there is an original 
power in his diouon, such as no man has exhibited before or since 
in a language not his own. 

Having conceived an afiection for the poetry of Gray-*which, 
however, was confined chiefly to the translations — ^he painted 
the Bard, .the Descent of Odin, and the Fatal Sisters. He was 
fimd, indeed, of the wild mythology of the Scandinavians, and 
numerous traces of the impression which it had made on his 
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Agreeable employmeot^— Eight humlred aketdiea. 

ought be pointed out in hia paintings and in his sketches. 
Thor Battering the Serpent was such a favourite that he 
jaresented it to the Royal Academy as his admisaion gift. With 
quiet beauty and serene grace he knew not how to begin; 
the hurrying measures, the crowding epithets, and startling 
imagery of the northern poetry suited the intoxicated fancy of 
Fuseli. « 

From 1817 to 1825, Fuseli exhibited at the Academy twelve 
pictures, and neither the fervour of his fancy nor his skill of hand 
had failed him in the least. Of his twelve pictures, six were 
received with much approbation — Perseus starting firom the cave 
of the Gorg<His ; the Lady and the Infernal Knight, in Theodore 
and Honoria ; Dante, descending into Hell, discovers in a whirl- 
wind the forms of Paolo and Franceaca; an Incantation, from 
Theocritus; Theseus, Ariadne, and the Minotaur; and Oomus, 
from Milton. These works attest his love of poetic art, and his 
resolution to die as he had lived — ^in the service of the loftier 
muses. *' I have been a happy man," said Fuseli, " for I have 
been always well, and always employed in doing what I liked ;" 
a boast which few men of genius can make. When work 
with the pencil failed, he lifted the pen, and as he was ready 
and clever with both, he was never obliged to fill up unemployed 
time with jobs which he disliked. 

Fuseli died at the age of 64, in the year 1825. 

His main wish was to startle and astonish — ^it was his ambi* 
tion to be called Fuseli the daring and the imaginative, the illus- 
trator of Milton and Shakespeare, the rival of Michael Angelo. 

His sketches are very numerous, amounting to eight hundred, 
and show the varied knowledge and vigorous imagination of the 
roan. He busied himself during his hours of leisure with ma- 
king sketches and drawings from scenes which had occurred in his 
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niastratioos of the whole renge of poetiy. — Ooewaj. 

leading, or liad ariaen on his fancy ; in this manner he illustrated 
the whole range of poetry, ancient and modem. 

Scattered among those sketches, we are sometimes startled hy 
the appearance of a lady floating gracefully along in fashionable 
attire-— her patches, paint, and jewels on — and armed for doing 
mischief among the sons of modem men. There is no attempt at 
caricature ; they are fiic-similies, and ii»vourable ones, of existing 
hfe and fashion. Their presence among the works we h&Te 
described jars upon our fedings ; they are out of keeping with 
the poetic simplicity of their oompamoiu, and look as strange as 
court ladies would do taking the air with ApoBe or the dying 
Gladiator. They do, howeyer, what the painter meant. They 
tell ns how contemptible every thing is, save natural elegance 
and simple grandeur, and that much which gives splendor to a 
ball or levee vrill never mingle with what is htty or 



OOSWAY. 

Bichaid Cosway was bom in the year 1740, at Tiverton, in 
Devonshire. His &ther, who was master of the puUie school 
there, saw, with astonishment, his son, at the age of seven yean, 
neglecting his lessons, and devoting all his time to what he called 
the idle pursuit of drawing. His skill became so great, that in 
the course of a few years he obtained no less than five premiums, 
some of Sre and one ci ten guinaas, from the Society of Arts. 
The first was conferred when he was but fourteen years old ; the 
last when he vras -under fbur-and-twehty. 

He seems not to have coveted earnestly the applause which 
f<^ws the painting of works of a high historio order, though he 
tiled his success in that unprofitable stfh, as weU as Bany aad 

IS 
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IfiaiatarM of Mra. Coaway; 



Fmeli. He aspized xather to mign king in the little pleaiing 
puadiBo of miniatoie. To gaJify the kdies, hy the Befter graees 
of his pencil, -wis, he thought, honour enough, and in that kind 
ef flattezy, no one ezoelled him. 

Oosway manied Majria Hadfieldi a native of Italy, hat of 
English paxentage ; who, hesides her i¥it and beauty, had tueh 
taste and skill in art, aa rendered her worthy of the notice of Bey- 
nokb and Foaeli, when but eighteen yean old. She was educated 
in a coiiTent, where she learned mnsic and drawing. On her 
return home, she studied painting, went to Rome few a time, and 
became acquainted with the best artists. , 

Her fiyreign manner and extreme youth induced Cosway to keep 
his wife at home until she kamed the language ; and, by intei^ 
eourse with intimate friends, acquired a knowledge of society. 
She studied art, too, under her new instmotor ; and with such 
success, that almost the first time she was seen in public, she was 
pointed out as the lady who had painted some of the most lovely 
miniatures in the Royal Academy Exhibition. Her reputation 
was made at once ; nothing was talked of but the great youth 
and the great talent of Ifn. Cosway ; and one-half of the car- 
riages which stopped at her husband's door, contained sttera 
ambitions of the honours of her pencil. The painter, howeTor, 
was too proud a man to permit his wife to paint professionally. 
This, no doubt, was in fiivour of domestic happiness, but much 
against her success in art. The impulse whkk profisssional 
xivalry gives was wanting ; and on works which were only to 
be seen by a few, she wrong^t with less feeling and care, than 
is generally bestowed on paintings which challenge public exam- 
ination. 

The climate of England impaired llie health of Mrs. Cosway, 
and, accompanied by her brother, she visited Italy* where she 
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Experiments in pictnree and ladies' eoUegea. 



xemained nearly three years, expecting, every spring and autumn, 
the eoming of her husband. At length she returned. But she 
neither found health nor happiness in London — ^the Ulness and 
death of an only daughter threw her upon art once more. To 
mitigate her grief she painted several large pictures for chapels, 
and afterwards went to France, without regard to the war, which 
had oommeneed between that country and England, and executed 
what she considered her masteipiece, a work containing all the 
.pictures in the gallery of the Louvre. The turn which the war 
took, interfered with her stay at Paris ; and she was persuaded 
by Cardinal Fesch to establish a college, for the education of 
young ladies, at Lyons. This plan was interrupted ; and, with 
her husband's approbation, she passed into Italy, and formed a 
college at Lodi, similar to that which she planned at Lyons. On 
the establishment of peace she returned to England. 

The latter years of Gosway were passed in pain, bodily and 
mental. A paralytic stroke deprived him of the use of his right 
hand, and with it cut off one chief source of pleasure, the power 
of drawing. His wife watched patiently over him, and tried to 
render pleasant the many sad hours he was now obliged to spend 
without other solace ; and by her assiduity and tenderness, atoned 
&r the yean she had spent out of his household, making experi* 
menti in pietmes and ladies' colleges. She considered her solici* 
tnde to be amply rewarded by the feeling oi performing her duty, 
and by hearing her husband speak of art. His conversation to 
her, at least, was gay and imaginative. He loved to look at his 
collection of drawings, at his old armour, at his innumerable curi* 
osities, and to talk of the ancient masters of the calling, and ima- 
gine what they would now say, were they to revisit the earth, and 
see the civilized, grown savage, and the savage, grown civilized. 
He sometimes startled such visitors as did not know his way, by 
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Northoota.— ^tudi«t irith Rejnoldt and in the Academy. 

Myiog, with a •arious air, that ha had juat had an intemaw with 
Praxitales and Apalles, and tha former reaommended a eloaar study 
of tha liTing figuza in tha English Acadamy ; and tha other, a 
lass gaudy style of colour. These things, to tha doll and unimagi- 
natiye, sounded strange and ridiculous. 

He died in 1821, aged eighty years. His accomplished wift 
returned to her belored Lodi, where she finally estaUished har 
ladiies' collage. 
* 

NORTHCOTE. 

Jamas Northoote was horn at Plymouth, in Devonshiva, in tha 
year 1746. His progress in youth was slow, and all that ha 
produced was lahorionsly done ; he had no first outflashings ; he 
grew quietly up into eminence 3^ar hy year. His desire to 
be an artiit of distinction arose firom the fiune of Beynolds, whose 
firiendship with the family of the Mudges made him much talked 
of in Daronport ; and his first attempts aie said to have been 
portraits and outlines, which some blamed, and more com- 
mended. He was sixteen yean old, and irrecoTerably an artist, 
when Sir Joshua Besmolds visited Deronport, accompanied by 
Dr. Johnson. "I remember,'* said Northcote, "when he vraa 
pointed out to me at a public meeting, where a great crowd was 
assembled ; I got as near to him as I could firom the pressure 
of the people, to touch the skirt of his coat, which I did with 
great satisfaction to my mind.'' This is sufficiently enthusiastie, 
and shows the resolute liking which already possessed him fi>r 
painting. 

With the year 1771, the fortune of Northoote began to dawn. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was prevailed on to admit him into hia 
house as a student, and to give him all tha adrantagasof his 
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gallery. He also attended the Boyal Academyi where he drew 
iram genlpture, and afterwards fmn the lining modeL 

Of his studies under the eye of Sir Joshna, he relates that, fixr 
the sake of practice, he painted the portrait of one of the female 
servants. The likeness was so strong, that it was recog^nized by 
a large macaw, which Reynolds introduced into several of his 
pictures. The bird had no good-will to the maid-servant, and 
the moment he saw her portrait, he spread out his wings, and ran 
in fury and bit at the face. Perceiving that he made no im- 
pression, he struck a;t the hand, and then looked behind, and 
lowering his wings, walked off. Sir Joshua observed, "that it 
was as extraordinary an instance as the old story of the bunch of 
grapes." 

Northcote set out fi>r Italy in 1777. When he reached Eome, 
he went to the Bistine chapel, and paid homage, as his master 
had done, to the presiding spirit of the place. The more he 
studied, the more he was convinced that little was lasting which 
had not its source in science and poetry ; and he surrendered his 
feelings freely to this new impulse. With all his enthusiasm, he 
perceived, what few artists have done, namdly : that neither 
repetitions of the antique would do in sculpture, nor umtatiims of 
Raphael in painting. " It is easy," said he, '*to ioutate one of 
the old masters. If yon would last, you most invent something. 
To do otherwise, is only to pour water from one vessel to another, 
that becomes staler every time. We are tired of the antique ; 
the world wants something new, and wUl have it ; no matter 
whether it be better or worse, if there is but an infusion of new 
life and spirit, it will go down to posterity. There is a 
Michael Angelo; how utterly diffiient from the antique, and 
in some things how superior ! There is his statue of Gosmo de 
Medid leaning oa his hand, in the ehapel ef St. Loienio at 
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Florenoe. I declare it has that look of reality in it, that it 
almost terrifies one to be near it! Is it not the same with 
Titian, Coreggio, and Raphael ? These painters did not imitate 
one another, hat were as nnlike as possible, and yet they were all 
excellent. Originality is neither caprioe nor afiectation. It is an 
excellence that is always to be foond in natore, and has never 
had a place in art before." 

In 1783 Northoote sent his first pictures to the exhibition. One 
was Beggars with Dancing Dogs; a second was Hobinella, 
frcmi 6ay*s " Shepherd's Week ;" and a third was the Village 
Dootoress. The work which made the most fiiTourable impression 
on the public mind, was Argyle visited, while asleep in Prison, 
by his Chief Enemy. There ii an air of tranquillity and inno* 
oenee about the slumbering nobleman, and of awe and mingled 
remorse and admiration in his foe. " When I found that others 
saw this look in ^e sketch I had made, I left ofi*. By going on, 
I might lose it again. There is a point of felicity, which, 
whether you fall short of or have gone beyond it, can only be 
determined by the efi»ot on the unprejudiced observer. You 
cannot always be with 3four picture, to explain it to others ; it 
must be left to speak for itself. Those who stand before their 
pictures, and make fine speeches about them, do themselves a 
world of harm : a painter should cut out his tongue." 

From ] 800, for the ^ace of twelve years, Northoote exhibited 
some sixty out of the numberless portraits which he painted. 

Though the love of historic painting was well nigh extinct in 
the land, Northoote was slow or unwilling to abandon a line of 
study which had brought him into fimie. His picture of the 
Yulture and Snake has been commended by all critics, and ad- 
mired by all spectators. The former seems to be uttering that 
sharp, shrill cry, which announced his love of carnage ; and the 
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latter Taiaes hia slim and speckled neck and prepaies for re* 
SKtanoe. The picture of Prospero and Miranda, is fkom that 
fine scene in the Tempest, ivhere the father relates to his daughter 
the cause of his exile. Miranda is supposed to be saying : 

** Toa have often 
Begun to tell me vrhai I am; but stopp'd 
And left me to a bootleM inquiaitioQ ; 
GondudiDg — Stay, not yet* 

Had something of the wildness of Fuseli mingled with the 
composition of Northcote, we might, perhaps, have had in him a 
great painter. As it is, one finds in almost all his historical com- 
positions little of that vital fire, without which the fairest forms 
are but clods of the valley, and the most gorgeous draperies, but a 
waste of colour. 

Northcote died in 1831. Of his system and habits of study, 
something may be said. He was an early riser ; remained long 
at his easel ; sought models in all things to aid his conception ; 
and was long in pleasing himself with his outline or his colours. 
He attained all by a slow, protra :ted, and laborious process. 



BLAKE. 

William Blake, a native of London, was bom in 1757. At ten 
yean of age, he became an artist, and at twelve a poet. At 
Iburteen he was apprenticed to an engraver. 

Though Blake lost himself often in the enchanted regions of 
song, he was always at work. " Were I to love money," he 
said, " I might roll in wealth ; my business is not to gather gold, 
bat to make gkmons shapes expressing godlike sentiments." His 
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wife, whom he mamed at twenty-six, beUeyed him to be the 
ibiaft geniua ixi the world ; to the wildest flights of his imagina- 
tioa she bowed the knee and was a worshipper. She learned, 
what a young and handsome WMnan is seldom apt to learn, to 
despise gaudy dress, costly meals, pleasant company, and agree- 
able iuTitations. She found out the way to be contented and 
happy at home. She wrought off her husband's plates from the 
press, colonred them with a neat hand, made drawings much in 
the spirit of his style, and almost rivalled him in all things, save 
in the power which he possessed of seeing visions of any indi- 
vidual, living or dead, whenever he chose to see them. As he 
drew the figure, he meditated the song which was to accompany 
it ; and the music to which the verse was to be sung, was the 
offiipring too of the same moment. Of his music there are no 
specimens, he wanted the art of noting it down. We have lost 
melodies of real value, if they equalled many of his drawings. 

The first fruits of his genius were the " Songs of Innocence 
and Experience." A work original and natural, and of high meril^ 
both in poetry and painting. It consists of from sixty-five to 
seventy scenes, presenting images of domestic sadness and fire- 
side joy, the gayety, innocence, and happiness of childhood. Every 
scene has its poetical accompaniment, curiously interwoven with 
the group or landscape. The designs are highly poetical, more 
allied, howevei to heaven than to earth, indicating a better world 
and fuller happiness than mortals enjoy. By frequent indulgence 
in these imaginings, he gradually began to believe in the reality 
of what dreaming ianey painted. Of these imaginary visitations 
he made good use, when he invented his truly original and beau- 
tiful mode of engraving and tinting his plates. He was meditating, 
he said, on the best means of multiplying the sixty-five designs 
of his " Days of Innocence," and felt sorely perplexed. At last he 
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was made aware that tlie spirit of his iavoarite hrother Robert 
was in the room. To him he applied for oounsel, the celestial 
visitor advised him at once. " Write," he said, "the poetry and 
dravtr the designs npon the copper with a certain liquid, (whioh he 
named, and which Blake ever kept secret ;) then out the j^ain 
parts down vrith aquafortis, and this vrill give the whole, both 
poetry and figures, in the manner of a stereotype." The plan 
recommended hy this gracious spirit viras adopted ; the plates 
were engraved, and the work printed off The artist then add- 
ed a peculiar beanty of his own. He tinted both the figures 
and the verse with a variety of colours, among which, while yel* 
low prevails, the whole has a rich and lustrous beauty, to which 
I know little that can be compared. The size of these prints is 
ibur inches and a half high, by three inches wide. Sad to say, 
the original genius of Blake was always confined, through poverty 
to small dimeusions. 

The most propitious time for those " angel-visits," was from 
nine at night, till five in the morning ; and so do'^ile were his 
spiritual sitters, that they appeared at the wish of his friends. 

Blake was requested to draw the likeness of Sir William 
Walla -^e — the eye of Blake sparkled, for he admired heroes. 
*' WiUlam Wallace," he exclaimed, *' I see him now there, there, 
how noble he looks — ^reach me my things !" Having drawn for 
some time, with the same care of hand and steadiness of eye, as 
if a living sitter had been before him, Blake stopped suddenly, 
and said, *' ^ cannot finish him — ^Edward the First has stepped 
in between him and me." '*That*s lucky," said his friend, "for 
I want the portrait of Edward too." Blake took another sheet 
of paper, and sketched the features of the Piantagenet; upon 
which his majesty politely vanished, and the artist finished the 
head of Wallace. "And pray, sir," said a gentleman who 
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heard Blake*8 friend tell the story, " was Sir William Wallace 
an heroic-looking man ? And what sort of a personage, was 
Edward ?" The answer was : " There they are, sir, both framed 
and hanging on the wall behind you, judge for yourself." " I 
looked," says my informant, '* and saw two warlike heads of the 
size of common life, that of Wallace was noble and heroic, that 
of Edward, stem and bloody. The first had the front of a god, 
the latter the aspect of a demon. I have sat beside him from ten 
at night till three in the morning, sometimes slumbering, and 
sometimes waking, but Blake never slept ; he sat with pencil 
and paper drawing portraits of those whom I most desired to see. 
I will show you some of these works." He took out a large i)ook 
filled with drawings, opened it and continued, " Observe the 
poetic fervour of that face— it is Pindar, as he stood a conqueror 
in the Olympic games. And this lovely creature is Corinna, who 
conquered in poetry in the same place. There, that is a face 
of a different stamp— can you conjecture who it is?" ''Soma 
scoundrel, I should think, sir, "There now — ^that is a strong 
proof of the accuracy of Blake — he is a scoundrel indeed : the 
very individual task-master whom Moses slew in Egypt. This 
head speaks for itself. It is the head of Herod." 

He closed the book, and taking out a small panel from a 
private drawer, sai^. : ** This is the last which I shall show you ; 
bat '\ is the greatest curiosity of all. Only look at the splendor 
of the colouring, and the original character of the thing I" "I 
see," said I, " a naked figure, with a strong body and a short 
neck, with burning eyes which long for moisture, and a face 
worthy of a murderer, holding a bloody cup in his clawed hands, 
out of which he seems eager to drink. I never saw any thing so^ 
strange, nor did I ever see any colouring so curioufi!y splendid— 
a kind of glistening green, and dusky gold, beautifully varnished. 
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But \vhat in the world is it ?" *' It is a ghost, sir — the ghost of a 
flea — a spiritualization of the thing.' " He saw this in a vision, 
then/' I said. '* I'll tell you all ahout it, sir. I called on him 
one evening, and found him unusually excited. He told me he 
had seen a wonderful thing — ^the ghost o£ a flea! 'And did 
you make a drawing of him?' I inquired. 'No, indeed, I 
v^sh I had,' said he ; ' but I shall if he appears again !' He 
looked earnestly into a comer of the room, and then said : ' Bette 
he is — reach me my things — ^I shall keep my eye on him. There 
he comes ! his eager tongue whisking out of his mouth, a eup in 
his hand to hold blood, and covered with a scaly skin of gold and 
green.' As he described him so he drew him." 

Had Blake ^ways thought so idly, and wrought on such 
visionary matters, this memoir would liave been the story of a 
madman, instead of the hfe of a man of genius, some of whose 
works are worthy of any age or nation. Even while he was 
indulging in these laughable fancies, and seeing visions at the 
request of his friends, he conceived, and drew, and engraved 
one of the noblest of all his productions— the '* Inventions for the 
Book of Job." He accomplished this series in a small room, which 
served him ibr kitchen, bed-chamber, and study, where he had no 
other companion but his fiiithful Katharine, and no laxger income 
than some seventeen or eighteen shillings a week. Of those 
Inventions, as the artist loved to call them, there are twenty«one, 
Representing the man of Uz sustaining his dignity amid the inflio- 
tions c^ Satan, the reproaches of his friends* and the insults of his 
wife. It was in such things that Blake shone ; the Scripture 
overawed his imagination, and he was too devout to attempt 
aught beyond a literal embodying of the mijestio scene. He 
goes step by step with the nanative ; always simple, and often 
sublime ; never wandering from the subject, nor overlaying the 
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text with the weight of hiB own exuberant fancy. He reached 
the age of seyenty-one years, and died in 1826. 

Blake wair a most splendid tinter, but no oolouiist, and his 
works are all of small dimensions ; and therefore confined to the 
cabinet and portfolio. His happiest flights, as well as his wildest, 
are thus likely to remain shut up from the world. If we look at 
the man through his best and most intelligible works, we shall find, 
that he, who could produce the " Songs of Innocence and Expe- 
rience," the " Gates of Paradise," and the " Inventions of Job,*' was 
the possesBor of Yeiy lofly faculties, with no common skill in art; 
and, moreover, that, both in thought and manner of treatment, he 
was a decided original. Ten thousand authors and artists rise 
to the proper, the graceful, and the beautiful, for ten who ascend 
into ** the heaven of invention." A work, whether from poet or 
painter, conceived in the fiery ecstasy of imagination, lives through 
every limb, while one elaborated out of skill and taste only, will 
look, in comparison, like a withered and sapless tree beside one 
green and flourishing. Blake's misfortune was that of possessing 
this precious gift in excess. His fancy overmastered him ; until 
he at length confounded "the mind's eye" with the corporeal 
organ, and dreamed himself out of the sympathies o^ actual life. 

His method of colouring was a secret which he kept to him- 
self^ or only communicated to his wife. " His modes of preparing 
his grounds," says Smith, in his supplement to the " Life of NoUe- 
kens," ** and laying them over his panels for painting, mixing his 
odours, and manner of working, wer^ those which he considered 
to have been practised by the early firesoo-painters, whose pro- 
ductions still remain, in many instances, vividly and permanently 
fresh. His ground was a mixture of whiting and carpenter's 
glue, which he passed over several times in the coatings; his 
eoloun he ground himself, and also united with them the same 
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lort of glue, but in a much weaker state. He would, in the 
course of painting a picture, pass a veiy thin transparent wash 
of glue water over the whole of the parts he had worked upon, 
and then proceed with his finishing. 



OPIE. 

John Opie was bom near Truro, in Cornwall, in 1761. At 
the age of twelve, he had mastered Euclid, and was considered 
so skilful in arithmetic and penmanship, that he commenced an 
eyening school for the instruction of the peasants of the parish of 
St. Agnes. 

When yet very young, we find him commenced portrait paint- 
er, by profession, and wandering from town to town in quest of 
employment. "One of these expeditions,*' says Prince Hoare, 
''waste Padstow, whither he set forward, dressed, as usual, in a 
boy's short jacket, and carrying with him all proper apparatus for 
portrait painting. Here, among others, he painted the whole 
household of the ancient family of the Prideaux, even to the 
dogs and cats of the family. He remained so long absent firom 
home, that some uneasiness began to arise on his account ; but it 
was dissipated by his returning, dressed in a handsome coat, with 
very long skirts, with lace rufiies, and with silk stockings. On 
seeing his mother, he ran to her, and taking out of his pocket 
twenty guineas, which he had earned by his pencil, he desired her 
to keep them ; adding, that in future he should maintain him- 
self. In the twentieth year of his age he formed the resolution 
of visiting London, and set out for the great city under the pco- 
tection of Wolcot. 

The wealthy and titled houses, who professed taste and virtd, 

IS 
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tnd were absolute in art and literature, came swarming out to 
behold the " Cornish Wonder," for as such the patron announced 
the painter. The novelty and originality of manner in his 
pictures, added to his great abilities, drew a uniyersal attention 
firom the connoisseurs, and he was immediately suirounded and 
employed by all the principal nobility of England. 

The fint use he made of his success, was to spread comibrt 
around his mother ; and then he proceeded with his works and his 
studies, like one resolved to deserve the distinction which he had 
obtained. When his works were unstudied, their applause waa 
deafening ; when they were such as really merited a place in 
public galleries, the world, resolved not to be infatuated twice 
with the same object, paid him a cold, or at least very moderate 
attention. 

The ladies who sat for their portraits, he found more difficult 
to deal with than the great leader of the Whigs. There was, at 
first, a want of grace and softness in his female heads. He felt 
this early, and laboured to amend it ; but it is said that he did not 
wholly succeed until after his second marriage. '* Opie," said 
one of his brethren, when he exhibited some female portraits, 
soon after that event, " we never saw any thing like this in you 
before — ^this must be owing to your wife ;*' and it is likely that 
the compliment, though paid probably in jest, was nevertheless 
just. The habitual ruggedness of his personal manners yielded 
to the winning and graceful tact of Amelia Opie, and it is easy 
to believe that her presence might have the same influenee upon 
his penciL 
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OWEN. 

'William Owen was 1x>ni at Ludlow, in Shropshire, in the' 
year 1769. He made his appearance hefore the public in 1792, 
when he sent the Portrait of a Grentleman, and a Yiew of 
Lndford Bridge, in Shropshire, to the Somerset-house exhibition ; 
in the latter his early haunts were remembered. These were 
probably well received ; for, in the succeeding exhibition, he 
had no less than seven portraits : one was a Lady of duality, 
and two were Clergymen, but to none of them was a name 
attached. 

Owen carried on the painting of portraits to a great extent, 
during a period of twenty-seven years. Men of all ranks, and 
ladies of all conditions, flocked, to his easel. He rose early- 
wrought late ; drew, painted, touched, finished, framed, packed, 
and when these w^re out of the house, fresh heads appeared. 
The monotony was sometimes too much for him. He has been 
known to turn a portrait fit»m the easel, postpone the coming of 
a dooen sitters, single out some little happy theme, and in the 
course of a week dash it on the canvass, in all the truth and 
charm of nature embellished by art ; this put him in good humour 
with himself and with his destiny, and happy was he who sat for 
his portrait next. 

Men's living looks, with the memory of them, die away and 
are forgotten, but the sentiment and natural action belong to 
all times ; and in these, artists who desire the praise of posterity, 
must put their trust. A Cupid, painted by Owen for Sir Thomas 
. Heathcote, was called an exquisitely finished thing ; and it was 
so ; but the god of love had lost a little of his power in painting 
r as well as poetry ; and he who complains of the darts and flames 
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of Cupid has, by the uniyenal consent of all misses above seven- 
teen, been voted afiected and pedantic. In a better taste was 
tbe Fortune-teller and Lady ; it was easy to see the insidious 
poison of the tawny sibyl's tongue stealing through the frame of 
her victim — so lovely and so innocent were her looks, that they 
attracted a crowd in the exhibition from morning till night. 
The Cottage Door was another of his happy little hits ; so 
was the Children in the Wood, a piece of which it is praise 
sufficient to say that it breathes aU over the simple pathos of the 
old melting ballad. Towards the close of his career such things 
grew less frequent ; portraiture, with its temptations of pleasing 
society, prompt pa3rment, and ready made-looks, which cost ima- 
gination nothing, prevailed. The Boy and Kitten, his admis- 
sion present to the Royal Academy, though mentioned last, was 
an early performance, and may rank with some of his best. 
He died in the fifly-sixth year of his age, in the year 1825. 



LAWRENCE. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, principal painter to the king, and pres- 
ident of the Royal Academy, was bom in 1769, in Bristol, 
within a few doors of the birthplace of Robert Southey. At thd 
age of nine without the least instruction from any one, he was 
capable of copying historical pictures in a masterly style, and also 
succeeded amazingly in compositions of his own, particularly in 
that of Peter denying Christ. In about seven minutes he 
scarcely ever failed of drawing a complete likeness of any person 
present, which had generally much freedom and grace, if the sub- 
ject permitted. 

When Lawrence was about ten years old, or little more, his 
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&ther fiiiled in hiB businen, and it occurred to him in his hour of 
distress that he might derive solid advantage from the talents of 
his youngest son. He made the first experiment upon Oxford. 
The boy had not been unnoticed by the chiefs of the university 
who stopped at Devizes on their way to Bath ; and when he 
appeared in that city, and announced himself as a portrait 
painter, many sitters flocked to him. '* He took the likenesses/' 
says his biographer, " of the most eminent persons at Oxford ; but 
his pencil was not confined to grave sexagenarians ; for many of 
the younger nobility and gentry were anxious to have their por- 
traits taken by the phenomenon : and the female beauty of this 
dignified city, and its wealthy neighbourhood, equally pressed 
upon his talents." 

When the Oxford harvest was reaped and gleaned, the Law- 
rences hastened to Bath, and hired a house at the rate of a hun- 
dred pounds a year. Here, however, as art was not so certain as 
to be trusted to, lodgers were admitted ; the sisters of the young 
artist were placed at respectable boarding^hools, and aU was 
prospeiDus and happy. Sitters were numerous, and those who 
at first considered him as a curiosity, began to recognize the pros* 
ence of real taste and elegance in his pictures. His price, a 
guinea at first, was soon raised to a guinea and a half; his 
portrait of Mrs. Siddons, as Zara, was admired and engraved ; his 
fame spread far and wide ; Sir Henry Harpur desired to adopt 
him as his son ; and Hoare, the painter, saw something so angelio 
in his looks, that he proposed to paint him as a Ohrist. His 
portraits of those days were graceful fao-similies of his sitters ; in 
course of time he learned how to deal with a difficult face, and 
evoke beauty and delicacy out of very ordinary materials. 

The prettinesses of pencilling, and the delicacies of manner, of 
Lawrence, are note-worthy, inasmuch as they show the man in 
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the child ; in these he excelled more when he became eminent 
than in grand hannony of colouring and masculine eneigy of 
tiiought. . 

He had not then learned the art, in which he afterwards be- 
came a master, of softening the geometrical lines and manifold 
points of modem dress into something like elegance ; the broad 
and innumerable buttons, the close-fitted capes, pieaked lapels and 
hanging cufis, and pointed skirts of these our latter days, are 
sorely in the way of a young artist who thinks of Michael Angelo 
and the antique, and dreams of his profession like a poet. Nor 
were the dresses of the women less extravagant than those of the 
men : their hair frizzed, and filled with pomatum and powder; a 
wide hat and enormous feather stuck on the top of the head ; a 
olose-cttt riding-jacket, wide at the shoulders, and pinched at the 
waist so tightly, that, with the expanding petticoat and spreading 
hat, they looked like sand-gl as s e s, and were assuredly frights, 
either in life or in painting. In such things the early works of 
Lawrence abounded — and no wonder, when he dedicated his 
whole youth to portraiture ; and was, there&re, obliged to take 
sitters as they came, dressed as fiuhion or their own fancies 
dedicated. His studio, befere he was twelye years old, was the 
faTonrite resort of the beauty, and fashion, and taste of Bath ; 
young ladies loved to sit and converse with this handsome prodigy, 
men of taste and virtu purchased his crayon heads, which he 
drew in vast numbers, and carried them far and near, even into 
foreign lands, to show as the works of the boy-artist of Britain. 
His father, the public, and his own love of display, all conspired to 
make him a coxcomb ; hut his natural good sense, now strength- 
ening every day, and his genius expanding with his growth, 
carried him safely over those shoals and quicksands on which so 
many lesser spirits have been shipwrecked. 
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With his Beyenteenth year, the tme fame of Lawrence com- 
mences ; for then he first used oil colours, and began to free him« 
ieir from the captivating facilities of crayons. All this was not 
to be done as soon as he wished. He desired to become a great 
artist ; bat it was necessary meanwhile to live, and moreover to 
study the best woiks ; and this he accomplished without abandon- 
ing portraiture. 

In 1787, Lawrence went to London, and took handsome apart- 
ments in Leicester Fields. The fame of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
rendered the situation popular, nor had the name of Hogarth 
ceased to be remembered ; that of Lawrence was now added, 
though at first with but indifierent success. He opened an ex- 
hibition of his works, over which his father presided ; but the 
chann which his extreme youth had bestowed was gone, and little 
was made by the wondrous ** boy painter." 

One of his reasons for going to London was, that he might 
study in the Royal Academy ; and on the 13th of September, 
1787, he took his place as a student ; his large bright eyes, his 
elegant form, his long and plentiful hair, flowing down upon his 
shoulders, and a certain country air which London is long in re- 
moving, made many, look at him of^ner than once. 

It had been long rumoured that Lawrence was busied on a 
grand poetic piece. The subject was, however, left a' secret until 
the exhibition of 1797, when it was found to be Satan calling 
to his Legions. 

"Awake, arise, or be for ever fidlen.** 

The next year he exhibited Coriolanus at the hearth of An- 
fidius; RoUa, Cato, and Hamlet, all followed in the train of 
Coriolanus. The Rolla, a splendid picture, is perhaps a little 
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melo-dramatio ; but so is the play in which Holla appears. The 
colouring is fine, and the drawing nearly fiiultless. The Gato 
win never be named as one of the painter's finest works : Kemble 
is trying with all his might to put on the looks of the last of the 
Romans — ^but he fails. It is far otherwise with Hamlet ; a work 
of the highest kind— sad, thoughtful, melancholy ; with looks 
conversing with death and the grave ; a perfect image of the 
prince of the great dramatist. This picture Lawrence himself 
placed above all his works except the Satan ; but it far surpasses 
the Satan in propriety of action, accuracy of expreseion, and 
grandeur of colouring. The light touches the face and bosom and 
falls on the skull on which he is musing. It is one of the noblest 
paintings of the modem school. 

Of the male portraits of this time, the most remarkable was 
that of the eloquent Curran ; under mean and harsh features, a 
genius of the highest order lay concealed, like a sweet kernel in a 
rough husk ; and so little of the true man did Lawrence perceive 
in his first sittings, that he almost laid down his palette in despair, 
in the belief that he could make nothing but a common or vulgar 
work. The parting hour came, and with it the great Irishman 
burst out in all his strength ; he discoursed on art, on poetry, on 
Ireland ; his eyes flashed, and his colour heightened, and his 
rough ar.d swarthy visage seemed in the sight of the astonished 
painter to come fully within his own notions of manly beauty. 
" I never saw you till now," said the artist, in his softest tone of 
voice ; " you have sat to me in a mask ; do give me a sitting of 
Curran the orator." Curran complied, and a fine portrait with 
genius on the brow was the consequence. 

Lawrence died in 1830, in the sixty-first year of his age. He 
was buried with many honours in St. Paul's cathedral, beside his 
emment brethren — ^Reynolds, Barry, and West. 
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On being asked how many hours he had ever painted withoat 
ceasing, he said thirty-seven ; and that was on the portrait of 
Lord Thurlow. He began at seven in the momingi painted all 
day and all night, and all the next day till eleven on the follow- 
ing night ; " by this time," said he, '* I could not distinguish one 
colour from another ; remember, too, I was standing or walking 
all the while, for I never paint sitting." 

As a portrait painter, his merits are of a high order. He has 
been called the second Reynolds ; not from being an imitator of 
the style of that great master, but from possessing very largely the 
same singolar power of expressing sentiment and feeling, and of 
giving beauty and often dignity to his productions. He resembled 
him less in breadth and vigour than in the freedom and elegance 
of his attitudes, in his skilful impersonation of human thought, and 
in the exquisite grace and loveliness with which he inspired all 
that he touched. One age of the great men, and the courtly 
beauties of England, will live to posterity, on the canvass ci 
Seynolds ; another will do so on that of Lawrence. 



BIBD. 

Edward Bird was bom at Wolverhampton, in the year, 1772. 
The family tradition says that he began to sketch at three or 
£>ur years of age. He would stand on a stool, chalk outlines 
on the furniture, and say, with childish glee, ''Well done, 
little Neddy Bird!" He would be up at the dawn to draw 
figures upon the walls, which he called French and English 
soldiers. 

His first attempt worthy of notice, was in his fourteenth year 
— ^this was the imaginary interview between the Earl of Leicester 
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and the daughters, whom Miss Lee has conferred on Mary Claeen 
of Scots, in her novel of '< The Recess." 

When his father saw that his love of drawing and sketching 
was incurable, he began to grow anxious to turn it to some ac* 
count, but could think of nothing better than apprenticing him 
to a maker of tea-trays — ^these accordingly it became the boy's 
business to embellish. Long after, when his name was in the 
ranks of acknowledged genius, he was on a tour in France with 
seyeral companions, and at Boulogne drank tea off a beautiful 
tray which excited their notice and praise. Bird looked* at ^ 
and smiled ; when they had recommenced their journey, one of 
his friends said, " I did not think they could have made such 
trays in France." " It was not made here," said Bird, " it was 
made at Birmingham, for I painted it." One of the party was 
with difficulty restrained from turning back and buying it. 

His first successful work, if we measure success by the ap- 
plause of the world, was called Good News. The Choristers 
Rehearsing and the Will followed, and received equal praise, 
and, what was not less fortunate, obtained purchasers of high 
disUnction. 

The Royal Academy soon after conferred honour on them- 
■elves by enrolling our self-taught artist among their number. 

£Qs next work was his most poetical, and decidedly his best 
one. This is a representation of the Field of Chevy Chase, on 
the day after the battle. It is painted in the mournful spirit with 
which the glorious old ballad concludes, and cannot well be 
looked on without tears. These are the words imbodied : 



** Of fifteen hundred Englidunen 
Went borne bat fifty-three; 
Ihe rest were abun at Ohevy Chue 
Under the greenwoode tree. . 
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"Next da J did many widoiws come 
Their husbands to bewayle; 
lliey washed their wounds with brinish iear% 
But all would not prevaiL 

''Their bodies in purple blood 
They bare with them away ; 
They kist their dead a thousand timqs 
Ere they were dad in day." 

Of this heroic ballad, which Sir Philip Sydney Baid roused him 
like the sonad of a trumpet, and which Ben Johnaon affirmed 
waa worth all his dramas, the people of England are great ad- 
mirers, and among the peasantry of the south, it is alpost the 
only one known. When they saw a painting which gave a life- 
like and touching picture of a scene oflen present to their fancy, 
they were loud in its praise. Lady Percy is, with perfect pro- 
priety, made a visitor of the fiital field : she appears in deep agony 
beside the body of her lord. 

Bird's chief merit as an artist lay in natural and touching 
representationB of homely and social things. Nor was he leas 
skilfo. in subjects where, the interest was confined to a srigle 
fignrt with little action. When he happened to meet an ori- 
ginal-looking personage, young or old, his practice was to make a 
rude sketch on the spot — return to his study — assign to the figure 
some characteristic employment — expand it upon the canvass, and 
give it all the charm of colouring. He painted such works with 
astonishing rapidity; the picture existed complete in his mind, 
and an efi»rt of art and memory produced it. During the stormy 
season of 1812 he was in London— 4bund a famishing match girl 
in the street — ^painted her in character in three days, and sold 
tbo work for thirty guineas. An old man seeking alms came in 
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his way ; of him, too, he took a characteristic likeness — half real 
and half imaginative, and with equal success. Accurate copies 
of nature he disliked ; he took a poetic license with his subjects. 
" He oould," said one of his admirers, " extract delight and joy 
ont of any thing." The Gipsy Boy, the Young Recruit, Meg 
Menilies, Game at Put, and various other paintings, are 
instances of his skill in adapting living life to the purposes of 
art. In this respect he resembled Opie. When one of his 
friends congratulated him on the rapidity with which he dashed 
off his lesser, but his happier works, Bird said : *' Yes, I can do 
them quickly ; but it will not do to tell the world how soon I can 
paint such things." They who believe that what is done well 
cannot have been done quickly, are oflen mistaken 

During one of his visits to London, Bird sat for his bust to 
Chantrey. These visits to London, and his admiration of the 
historical pictures of the great painters, wrought a sore change 
on Bird ; he forsook that style of art, natural to his feelings, and 
dedicated his pencil to far other aspirations. He became afiected 
with a kind of Scripture mania. He thought only of sublime 
passages in the Bible, and scenes of religious tragedy, which the 
Reformation furnished. The Fortitude of Job, the Death of 
Saphira. and others, found admirers and purchasers. There is 
considerable talent in these paintings, and some pathos; but 
they are deficient in that regal loftiness of look which the sub- 
jects require. 

The early works of Bird have an original and imborrowed 
air, which mark an artist who thought for himself, and sought 
the materials of his pictures in the living world around him, 
rather than in the galleries of art. 

Those who wish well to the fame of Edward Bird, will speak 
of his paintings of humble life, and seek to forget not only those 
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mistaken efibrts of his declining hand, bat even his historical 
productions, with the single exception of Chevy Chase. 



BURNET. 

Art has its early Victims, as well as poetry. Chatterton and 
Kirke White gave no greater promise of excellence in verse, than 
did Bennington and Liversage in painting. To these names we 
may add that of James Burnet, a young landscape painter of no 
common powers. He was bom at Musselburg, in 1788. His 
mind early took a turn towards art. In Wilkie and the Dutch 
masters he perceived something entirely after his own heart. He 
loved the vivid human character in the former ; and of the latter. 
Potter and Cuyp became his favourites. He had sought what he 
wanted, in the academy, but found it not ; he therefore deter- 
mined, like G-ainsborough, to make nature his academy ; ' and 
with a sketch-book and pencil, he might be seen wandering about 
the fields, around London, noting down scenes which caught his 
fancy, and peopling them with men pursuing their avocations, 
and with cattl) of all colours, and in all positions. The first 
firuit of all this preparation was the picture of Cattle going out 
in the Morning. There is a dewy freshness in the air ; and the 
cattle, released from their stalls, seem to snufi* the richness of the 
distant pastures, and acknowledge the loveliness of the day. His 
next picture was superior even to this. " In his Cattle Return- 
ing Home in a Shower, he has introduced," says an excellent 
judge, "every thing that could in any way characterize the 
scene. The rainbow in the sky, the glittering of the rain upon 
the leaves, the dripping poultry under the hedge, the reflection of 
the cattle upon the load, and the girl with her gown over hex 
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shoolden — ^all tend, "with equal foroe, to iUustrate the sabject/* 
This pictaxe placed him in the fint rank, as a pastoral painter. 
OtheiB foUowed, of equal or saperior truth and beauty. 

He felt that the excellenoe which he ooTeted could only be 
obtained by much study of nature. It was his practice to write 
down on the spot (when he had made a sketch) his observatiomi 
regarding the future handling of the picture in oil. In a memo- 
randum respecting distances, he writes : " Extreme distance ought 
generally to be of the same tint as the sky with which it unites ; 
and as it approaches the middle ground, the strata appear intei^ 
spened with touches of light and dark, such as the lights upon the 
tops of the houses, with their shadows. Be particular in mark- 
ing the buildings with a firmer line than the trees. Never admit 
colour into your distance, when in the direction of the light. Scum- 
ble a little with purple and grey at the bottom of your trees, losing 
their forms at the base. In a side light, the objects are coloured 
where the light shines upon them ; while the shadows are all of 
one tint — eyen red is grey in the' shadow. But when the light is 
behind you, every object is made out with its proper colour." 
The same clear, simple mode of instruction, distinguishes all he 

i 

says regarding the treatment of that unstable element, water. "To 
paint water well, it ought, if possible, to be painted at once with a 
full pencil and a quantity of vehicle. The colours reflected in the 
water appear more pleasing from their possessing a rich pulpy sub- 
stance ; and also &om their sweetly melting into each other. In 
painting water, particular attention should be paid to the place 
and distance, as it alters much according to the situation. Objects 
near the foreground raise their reflections when they touch aught, 
but are often lost when they come to the bottom of the picture ; 
while, on the contrary, objects in the distance show their refleo- 
tion stronger as they approach towards you. This arises fropi 
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the waves, ooaveying the lefleotion, being larger and leas under 
the inflttenoe of perspective than when they, touch the distant 
object. The sky being of a receding character, all those points 
which contribute to give it such character, should be the study 
of the painter. Mere white, for example, will seldom keep its 
place in a sky, but ought to be used in foreground bbjects, for 
the purpose of giving a retiring quality to the lights in the sky 
and distance. Softness of fi>rm also aids in giving the sky a 
retiring character, although it is necessary to give a little sharp- 
ness,' to prevent .the sky appearing what is termed woolly ; yet 
very little is sufficient to give firitmess to the whole. Clouds are 
much more opaque in the north than in the south, as the light 
shines upon them in the one situation, and through them in the 
other. Their form alters much, too, according to the time of 
day. At noon they are round, and more like those of Wouver- 
mans ; in the evening they are more like those of Cu]rp, especially 
about an hour before the sun goes down." 

Burnet died at the e^ly age of twenty-eight years, in 1816. 

He had a ^ne eye, and an equally fine feeling, for the beauties 
of landscape. His knowledge of nature was extensive and minute. 
He had watched the outgoings and incomings of shepherds and 
husbandmen, had studied flocks and herds, and as the memoranda 
which we have quoted show, had made himself acquainted with 
much that lends lustre to landscape. To such feeling for the 
rural and picturesque, he added an excellent eye for colour. He 
could employ, at will, either the bold, deep tones of Eembrandt, 
or the silvery and luminous tones of Cuyp. To those who know 
the difficulty of guiding the eye firom one extreme to another, this 
will be deemed great praise. He had much poetical feeling ; 
there is nothing coarse or common in his scenes. His trees are 
finely grouped ; his cows are all beautiful ; they have the sense 
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to know where the sweetest grass grows. His milkmaids have 
an air of natural elegance about them ; and his covrhofB, even, 
are not without grace. 



HILTON. 



William Hilton was bom at Lincoln, in 1786. He early 
applied himself to the study of general literature, as well as the 
productions of his favourite art. Perhaps this training of the 
taste by general study, is too much neglected by students in art, 
bat it is only fiom a well-cnltivated field that we are to look for 
an abundant crop. 

From 1806 to 1814, when he was elected an associate of the 
Boyal Academy, Hilton exhibited eight pictures : Gephalis and 
Procris, from Ovid ; Venus carrying the wounded .Sneas from 
battle ; UlyBses and Calypso ; the Good Samaritan ; John of 
Gaunt reproving Richard 11. ; Christ restoring Sight to the 
Blind ; Mary anointing the Feet of Jesus ; and Miranda and 
Ferdinand bearing the Log; large pictures, possessing much 
dignity of expression, finely drawn, skilfully arranged, and sofUy 
and harmoniously coloured. Li the three following years, he 
exhibited the Raising of Lazarus, Una with the Satyrs, and 
Ganymede. In 1819 he was chosen a Royal Academician. 
When in 1821, he exhibited his very vivid and poetic jncture of 
Nature blowing Bubbles for her Children, it was thought that 
the tide of opinion had turned in his favour, for every eye viras on 
it, and commendation flowed fiom every lip. This h^ followed 
up by four great pictures : Venus in search of Cupid surprises 
Diana at her Bath ; Comus and the Lady in the Enchanted 
Chair, a scene worthy of the poet ; Love taught by the Graces ; 
and Christ crowned with Thorns, a superior work, purchased 
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hf the British Inatitation, in 1825, in which the meekneas and 
beautiful reaignation of the Saviour were in strict keeping with 
Scripture histoiy. 

On the resignation of Thompson, in 1826, he was appointed 
keeper of the Royal Academy, an office to which a small pension 
and good apartments were attached. From this period to 1839, 
he painted and exhibited ten pictures; three of which were 
Scriptural, one historic, and the rest poetic. The Crucifixion ; 
Abraham's Servant meeting Bebecca ; the Angel releasing 
Peter from Prison ; Serena rescued by Sir Calepine, now in the 
National Gallery ; Una seeking shelter in the Cottage of 
Oorecea ; Nymphs and Cupid ; Edith and the Monks finding 
the Body of Harold ; and the Infant Warrior, which proved to 
be his last effort. He died in 1839. 



HAYDON. 

B. B. Haydon was bom in 1786, at Plymouth. In 1807, he 
sent his hrst work, Joseph and liary, resting with the Infant 
Saviour after a day's journey, on the road to Egypt, to the Acad- 
emy exhibition. Anastasius Hope became the purchaser. Uiged 
on by his acquired reputation, he produced the following year, his 
celebrated picture of Dentatus, the story of which was well told. 
It was purchased by Lord Mulgrave, while yet upon the easel. 

His talents and ardent character, had obtained for him many 
firiends. Sir George Beaumont gave him a commission for a sub- 
ject from Macbeth. His Judgment of Solomon was sold for 
seven hundred guineas. His Alexander returning in triumph, 
afier having vanquished Bucephalus, found a purchaser at five 
hundred guineas, in the earl of Egremont, and his Venus and 
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Anchiset, wu pnichased lor two hundred guineas, by I«ord De 
Tabley. Flushed with success, he renewed his application fi>r 
admission to the Boyai Academy, and for two successive elec- 
tions, reoeiyed not a vote in his favour. 

" For twenty-one years," says he, writing of the members of 
the Royal Academy, '* there has not been an auction they 
have Qot lacerated — an ambition they have not.thwiurted — a hope 
they have not blasted — a calumny they have not propagated — a 
friendship they have not chiUed, or a disposition to employ me, 
they have not tampered with." 

His next great work, Christ's Entrance into Jerusalem, now 
the property of the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts, was 
begun in 1814, and exhibited in 1820. He was proud of this 
picture, the central portion of which is deserving of all praise, 
and although it remained upon his hands, he commenced another 
of the same character, Christ in the Garden, and a third in the 
same high walk, Christ Sejected. 

He now became involved in debt, and was for a time an in* 
mate of the King's Bench prison, where he witnessed the cele- 
brated Mock Election, which took place there in July, 1827 ; 
and being struck with the picturesque character of the scene, he 
imbodied it on canvass, ahd found a purchaser in Geoige IT. 
His friends also assisted him ; and, once more at ease, he com- 
menced a picture of Eudee, a subscription being set on foot to 
take it off his hands by a public raffle. Sir Walter Scott inter- 
ested himself in the subscription, and also sat to him for his 
portrait. 

The success of the Mock Election^ a work he tells us, of four 
months, justified another attempt in the same line ; and he next 
produced, Chairing the Members, a scene from the Mock Elec- 
tion. It was exhibited at the Bazaar, in Bond-street, in 1829, 
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and fbimd a purchaeer at three hundred goineaB, in Mr. Francis, 
of Exeter. Another picture of the same period, was Pharaoh 
dismissing Moses, at the dead of night, after the Passover; 
hought by Mr. Hunter, an. East India merchant, for five hundred 
guineas. This was followed by Napoleon musing at St. Helena, 
of which he painted three copies ; one for Sir Bobert Peel, a 
second for the duke of Devonshire, and a third for the duke of 
Sutherland. This work was popular as an engraving ; but a 
second picture of the same character, the Duke of Wellington on 
the Field of Waterloo, was much inferior in execution. His last 
works were Curtius leaping into the Gulf, and Uriel and Satan. 
On the morning of his death, he had been working on a picture 
of Alfred, and the Trial by Jury. He came to his end by his 
own hand, in 1846. 

^ . « • • • 

ETTY. 

William Etty was a native of the city of York, where he was 
bom, in 1787. He says, in an autobiographical letter addressed 
to a relative: "My first panels, on which I drew, were the 
boards of my father's shop floor ; my first crayon a farthing's 
white chalk ; but my pleasure amounted to ecstasy when my 
mother promised me that next morning, if I were a good boy, I 
should use some colours, mixed with gum water. I was so 
pleased I could scarcely sleep. On the eighth of October, 1798, 
just half a century ago, at the tend^ age of eleven and a half 
years, I was sent abroad into the world, and put an apprentice to a 
letter-press printer, as a compositor, at Hull, to which business I 
served seven full years, faithfully and truly, and worked at it 
three weeks as journeyman ; but I had such a busy desire to be a 
painter, that the last years of my servitude dragged on most 
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heavily. I ooimted the yean, days, weeks, and houn, till liberty 
■houUL break my chains and set my struggling spirit free ! That 
hour, that golden hour of twelve on the twenty-third of October, 
1805, I watched on the dial-plate of HuU high church, and felt 
such a throb of delight as Hot seven long years I had been a 
stranger to. 

" I worked fer three weeks as a journeyman printer, waiting 
with anxious expectation each morning a summons from London, 
either fiom my dear brother Walter, or your noble and beloved 
grandfather, my dear uncle, William Etty, of the firm of Bod- 
ley, Etty, and Bodley, 31 Lombard-street ; himself a beautiful 
draughtsman in pen and ink, and who, if he had studied en- 
graving, would have been in the first rank. He smiled on and 
patronized my juvenile and puny efiorts, but saw enough to 
convince him that my heart was in it alone. These three be- 
nevolent individuals— my uncle and brother and Mr. T. Bodley — 
united hand in hand to second my aspiring and ardent wishes ; 
and having painted in crayons a head of .your dear mother, 
Mrs. Clarke, and also two successful crayon heads of my uncle's 
two &vpurite cats, I was encouraged in this my darling pursuit 
and the sun of my happiness began to shine. 

^ And here I will beg to say — because I hope it will have an 
influence, on the younger aspirants in the art, and I can give the 
experience of a long life-— ihojt I strongly and strenuously recom- 
mend to their notice, that however I might at times, and who 
does not? forget my duty to my God and Maker, yet it was 
impressed on my mind by my dear parents, and echoed feelingly 
in my own heart, a love and fear of Ahnighty God, and a 
reference of every action to His divine will ; a confidence in Hi|i 
friendly mercy, a fear of ofiending Him, and I may safely say, I 
never for one moment fiirgot the path of virtue without the 
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bitterest feeling of remorie, and an ardent denre to return to it, 
the only path of sonshine, happineas, and peace. My sincere 
wish, in wHatever station of life I was placed, was to be 
actuated by an honest desire to do my duty to God and man, 
and whatever deficiency may have anaen, this was my only 
principle of action, and one I can confidently recommend to the 
young, who axe desirous of raising the reputation of themselves or 
their country, whether in the arts or in any other liberal pursuit. 

'*My first academy was in a plaster-cast shop, kept by 
Granelli, in that lane near Smithfield, immortalized by Dr. 
Johnson's visit to see the " Ghost." I drew, in heat and cold ; 
sometimes thd snow blowing into my studio under the door, 
white, as the casts. There I studied and drew the Cupid and 
Psyche, after the antique, well enough to take to Mr. Opie, to 
whom I had a respectable letter of introduction ; then, with 
palpitating heart and admiring feeling, I approached the dread 
study of this truly great and powerful artist He encouraged me, 
and gave me a letter to another great and powerful genius, Fuseli, 
who admitted me as a probationer in dear Somerset House. With 
a flannel vest tied round his waist, and an eagle eye, he reonived 
mn in that magic circle of unearthly creations peculiarly his own. 

" I drew in the Eoyal Academy ; here was an event in my 
life, so long looked for and hoped for. Poor dear Colhns and I 
entered the Academy as probationers the same week. We drew 
the Laocoon side by side, with many now no more ; poor Haydon, 
ardent, mistaken in some respects, but still glorious in his enthu- 
siasm, drew at the same time, his zeal and that of Hilton in the 
cause of historic art, urged me to persevere, and by their example 
and precept, I certainly benefited and was encouraged." 

After a year's study with Sir Thomas Lawrence, for several 
yean he pursued his studies with perseverence and ardour before 
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laooefls dawned upon him. Etty thus writes of his lahours at 
this period : '* I lit the lamp at hoth ends of the day. I studied 
the skeleton,' the origin, and insertion of the muscles : I sketched 
from Albinus. I drew in the morning, I painted in the evening ; 
and, after the Boyal Academy, went and drew finom the prints of 
the antique statues of the Capitolina, the Clemintina, Florentine, 
and the other galleries, finishing the extremities in hlack*lead pen- 
cil, with great care. This I did at the London Institution, in Moor- 
fields. I returned home ; kept in my fire all night, to the great 
dismay of my landlord, that I might rise next morning before 
daylight to draw ; in short, I worked with such energy and per 
severance to conquer my radical defects, that at last a better state 
of things began to dawn, like the sun through a November fog ; 
and though I did not get a medal, from an informality on my 
part, I gained it, in point of fact, for my picture was esteemed 
the best ; and Mr. West said of it — ^it would one day be sold 
for a Titian. I had what was better, a high compliment paid 
me, from the president's chair, by Sir Martin Shee, on my copy 
of the Ganymede of Titian. I then sent a small picture to the 
British Gallery, highly finished and carefully wrought ; it made 
a oonsiderable noise. I sent a larger the same year to the Royal 
Academy; it made a still greater noise. The Coral Finders, 
the Cleopatra, were sent the next year, Sir Francis Freeling 
being my patron. It made a great impression in my favour. Sir 
Thomas said, jocularly, to me of it : ' They (the public) leave Maro 
Antony,' meaning himself, 'whistling in the market*place, and 
go to gaze on your Cleopatra.' The old Times even, deigned to 
notice me, though as much in the shape of acastigation as in any 
other ; but still the Times noticed me. I felt my chariot wheels 
were on the right road to fame and honour, and I now drove on 
like another Jehu!" 
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In 1822, he visited Italy. He thus writes of Yraice : ** Yene- 
zia, caro Yenezia! thy pictured glories haunt iny fancy now. 
Yenice, the . birthplace of colour, the hope and idol of my pro- 
fessional life ! I felt at home most at Yenice, though I knew not 
a soul. I soon began my labours, in sucking like a bee the 
sweets of Yenetian colour. Nostro Paolo— divine ! Nostra Tin- 
toretto ! Tiziano ! the grand Tiidano Yecelli, Bassaho,' Bonifacio, 
and all the radiant glories of that beloved city, which seemed 
to love and cherish me as I loved it. Its grand and glorious 
Academia, where the godlike statuary, after the antique, stand in 
a circle, and hold their council. It is one of the best appointed, 
and most complete academies in Europe. Here I studied, and 
they did me the honour to elect me an Honorary Academician. 
Charleston, America, gave me the first diploma; Yenice, the 
second ; England, the third ; last not least in my estimation. 

** Behold me, then, after a year's sojourn in dear Yenice, and 
with labour infinite, returning back to Florence, to copy Titian's 
celebrated Yenus, as large as life; after difficulties were sur- 
mounted, I was allowed to copy it ; and brought it, and numerous 
copies and studies — studies of all the numerous works I had set 
my mind to do— and, having got with difficulty through the 
various doganas and states and snowy mountains and seas, I 
brought them in safety— stopping and copying and painting, in 
the Louvre, as I returned in 1824, having spent about two years 
in Italy and France. 

" Pandora, formed by Yulcan, and crowned by the Seasons, 
fipom Hesiod, claimed my first attention ; and a picture of eight 
OS nine figures, with accompaniments, was begun and finished in 
a few weeks, and sent to the exhibition of the Soyal Academy : 
my dear master, Sir Thomas Lawrence, bought it, and the Boyal 
Academy elected me an Associate &r it." ** Strike while the iron 
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is hot/' was the advice of Sir Thomas Lawrence ; and the picture 
last named was followed by nine colossal paintings: Woman 
pleading tor the Vanquished, Judith, and Joan of Arc, each in 
three pictures ; Benaiah, Origin of Marriage, and Ulysses and 
the 8yrens. "It was my desire," he says, "to paint three 
times three." This was the mere outset ; the productions of his 
long and industrious lifetime were exceedingly numerous. His 
works were chiefly from poetic and historic subjects. 

Etty died in 1849, of a disease of the heart, in the sixty-third 
year of his age. " Etty was an enthusiast in his art, but his 
enthusiasm was not of that fitful kind which comes and goes 
where and when it wills; it was steady, continuous, and 
abiding; cheering and lighting him through many a toilsome 
path, till he had reached the highest point of all his greatness. 
He lived just long enough to witness the triumph of his genius 
over prejudice and narrowness of mind, and has left behind him 
name to which his fellow-countrymen may point with pride 
and exnltati(m." 

Of the present British school of painting, Oleghome saya: 
^ Bepriyed of national patronage, British painters have not sue- 
oeeded in forming a religious and historical school, properly so- 
called; still isolated attempts may be made by such artists as 
Barry, Hilton, and Haydon, whose enthusiasm prompted them to 
sacrifice their private interests to their love of high art, but such 
attempti, like exotics transplanted to an ungenial soil, soon lan« 
guish and droop. The painters of the present day have, how- 
ever, attained great excellence in a style which rising above the 
domestic and genre, borders closely on the historical, for examples 
of which, generally executed in the oabinet Poussin siae, 
reference may be made to the works of Eastlake^ Maclise, Sib. 
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living Scotch artists. 

William Allan, Mttleeadt, Leslie, George Harvbt, Ward, 
Thobcas Duncan, ice. In the fint line of portrait, we find 

PiGKSRSGILL, LSSLIE, PHILIPS, WaTSON GoRDON, PaRTRIDOX 

Landseer, Francis Grant, Count D'Orsat, Buckler, kc. In 
raral Bubjects, equestrian, hunting, and animal compositions, the 
works of Edwin Landseer, Mulready, Wetherington, Cooper, 
and Francis Grant, are distinguished for beauty and truth. 

" Of living Scotch artists, Mr. Watson Gordon is distinguished 
for pure, chaste, and vigorous colouring, truth of character, 
wonderfiil relief, and close adherence to nature. His portraits 
attrsbt much attention in the exhibitions of Trafalgar Square. 
In the difficult department of battle-pieces, Sir William Allan 
has been very successful. His Battle of Preston, and *Battle of 
Waterloo, are pictures that may vie with any similar works of 
modem times. The latter, on its first exhibition in London, was 
purchased by the duke of Wellington. As a proof of his versa- 
tility of talent, we may refer to his naval picture of Nelson 
boarding the San Nicolas, at the battle of St. Vincent. In land- 
scape, the Rev. John Thomson, of Duddingston, D. 0. Hill, 
Horatio Macculloch, George Simpson, John A. Houston, 
Montague Stanley, J. Giles, £. T. Crawford, A. Perigal, 
are well known for their eminence in their diilerent styles. The 
marine-pieces of Montague Stanley, J. F. Williams, and £. T 
Crawford, are full of truth and character. Of amateur contrib- 
utors in landscape, Miss Frances Stoddart takes the first place 
for picturesque sylvan scenery, beauty of colour, and delicacy of 
touch. Miniature is successfully cultivated by J. Faid, Kenneth 
Macleay, Mrs. Musgrave, H. J. Stewart, B. W. Crombie, &c.'* 
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amnirittt ^nhim* 



The first easel set up in the North American Colonies, was 
that of John Watson,* a Scotchman, who settled, as a portrait 
painter, at Perth Amboy, in 1715. The only token of his success 
is that he amassed .considerable wealth by his profession, but none 
of his paintings are now to be found. 

John SmrsEaT, also of Scotland, settled in Boston in 1728. 
He served his time with a house-painter, but finally went to 
Italy, where he spent three years in copying the works of 
Baphael, Titian, Vandyke, &c. His talents attracted the atten- 
tion of Dean Berkeley, afterwards bishop of Cloyne, who per- 
suaded him to accompany him to America, where he intended to 
establish a university for instructing the savages in Christian 
duties and civil knowledge, and Smybert was to be professor gen* 
eral of the fine arts. The scheme was abandoned, but Smybert 
remained in Boston. "We see," says Dunlap, "the influence 
of Smybert and his works upon Copley, Trumbull, and AUston. 
Copley was a youth of thirteen, at the time of Smybert's 
death, and probably had instructions from him— certainly from 
his pictures. Trumbull having retired from the army, resumed 
the study of painting, in Boston, in, 1777, amidst the works of 
Copley, and in the room which had been built by Smybert, and 
in which remained many of his works. And Allston says, in a 
letter to a friend, afler speaking of the paintings of Pine, " But 
I had a higher master in the head of Cardinal Bentevoglio, 

* ThU account of American artuU is dkiefly drawn from Dunlap*s Arts 
of Deu|pi in the United Statea. 
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Copy from Vandyke. — ^Pratt. — Studies with West 



fiom Yandyke, in the college library, (Cambridge,) which I ob- 
tained permuaion to copy, one winter yacation. This copy from 
Yandyke was by Smybert, an English painter, who came to thia 
conntiy with Dean, afterwards Bishop Berkeley. At that time, 
it seemed to me perfection ; but when I saw the original, some 
years afterwards, I had to change my notions of perfection; 
however, I am grateful to Smybert for the instruction he garo 
me — his work rather." 

It KB thus that science, literature, and art, are propagated ; and 
it is thus that we owe, perhaps, the colouring of Alkton to the 
fidnt reflection of Yandyke in Smybert The best portraits which 
we have of the eminent magistrates and divines of New England 
and New York, who lived between 1725 and 1751, are from his 
pencil. 

MATHEW PRATT. 

Mathew Pratt was bom in 1734, and at the age of fifteen 
was placed an apprentice to his uncle, James Glaypole, irom 
whom — ^to use his own words — ^he learned all the diiSerent 
branches of the painting business, particularly portrait painting, 
which was his favourite study from the age of ten years. This 
allusion to the diflerent branches of the painting business, shows 
plainly the degraded state of the arts, at that time, in this 
country. 

Mr. Pratt afterwards studied with Benjamin West. Ho 
remained in England four years— eighteen xtionths of that time 
being spent in the practice of his profession in the city of Bristol. 
In 1768 he returned to Philadelphia. Many of his portraits extant 
prove him to have been an artist of talent and capacity. Among 
these I would notice, as woriu praised by competent judges, a 
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portnit of the dnke of Portland, and one of the duehem of Maa* 
Chester ; also a Soriptore piece, and the London School of Artists, 
and a fu]14ength portrait of Governor Hamilton. 

Devotedly attached to hu pn^Badon, and governed by the 
spirit of the times, feeling that the legitimate path of the lim- 
ner could not support an increasing family, Mr. Pratt painted 
at intervals a number of signs, some of which, until vnthin a 
few years, have been hanging in Philadelphia. Perhaps the best 
among them was the representation of a cock in a bam*yaid, 
which for many years graced a beer-shop in Spruce-street ; the 
execution of this was so fine, and the expression of nature so 
exactly copied, that it was evident to the most casual observer 
that it was painted by the hand of a master. On the picture 
of the grand convention of 1788, which was first raised as a 
sign on the comer of Fourth and Ghesnut streets, Mr. Pratt 
gave portraits of most of the distinguished men assembled on 
that occasion, and for some time the streets were filled with 
crowds occupied in identifying likenesses. 

After a life spent principally in the cultivation of the ^arts, of 
which he was in this country a most effective pioneer, he died 
in 1805, aged seventy years. 



CHARLES WILSON PEALE. 

Charles Wilson Peale was bom at Chesterton, on the eastern 
shore of Maryland, in 1741. Going to Norfolk when a youth, 
he saw the paintings of Mr. Frazier, and he thought he could 
do as well if he tried. On going home, he painted a portrait 
of himself which attracted much attention, and induced him 
to decide to make painting his profeBsion. Forty years after 
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Four years in Loudooy — ^Anecdote of WaBhingtoiu — ^Museum. 

thifl portxait was found tied np as a bag, containing a poood of 
two of whiting. 

Peale went to Philadelphia, procured materials for portrait 
painting, and a book to refer to for instruction, ** The Handmaid 
of the Arts,*' and set up as a painter. In 1770 he visited Lon* 
don, where West received him frankly as a pupil. His scanty 
funds were soon exhausted, and West received him into his 
house, that -he might not lose the opportunity of improvement. 
He remained in London four years. 

In 1776, Peale established himself in Philadelphia. He joined 
the army as a captain of volunteers, and was present at the 
battles of Trenton and Germantown. While in camp, ho found 
time to exercise his pencil, and painted the likenesses of many 
officers. His son Rembrandt Peale asserts that his father painted 
a miniature of General Washington at a farm-house in New 
Jersey, and that during a sitting the general received a letter 
announcing the surrender of ComwaUis. Mr. 4^eale had his 
table and chair near the window, and Washington was seated 
on the side of the bed, the room being too small for another 
chair. It was an interesting moment, but the sitting was con- 
tinued, as the miniature was intended for Mrs. Washington. 
But as Washington was at Yorktown when the surrender 
took place, it is probable that the incident belongs to an earlieir 
period of the war, and that the name of Burgoyne should be sub- 
stituted for that of ComwaUis. 

From 1779 to 1785, Mr. Peale applied himself assiduously to 
painting ; but about that time some bones of a mammoth being 
brought to him, the idea of forming a museum occurred to his 
active mind, and this new pursuit engaged all his thoughts. 

In all attempts to introduce the arts of design, and the cul- 
tivation of science, Peale did his part, as &r as possible, and 
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alwap honoonbly. He died in 1827, at the age of eighty- 
five. 

To lum up the trades, employments, and professions of Mr. 
Peale, as his biographer in the ** Cabinet of Natural History" haa 
done. He was a saddler, harness-maker, clock and watch maker, 
silversmith, painter in oil, crayons, and miniature, modeller in clay, 
wax and plaster ; he sawed his own ivoiy fi)r his miniatuiea, 
moulded the glasses, and made the shagreen cases ; he was a 
soldier, a legislator, a lecturer, a preserver of animals, a dentist, 
and a mild, benevolent, and good man. 



GILBERT STUABT. 

Gilbert Stuart was bom at Narraganset, in Abode Island, in 
1766. The first instruction he received, was fixxm Mr. Alexander, 
an amateur painter, who visited Newport, when our artist was 
eighteen years of age. Mr. Alexander was so well pleased with 
his talents, that he took him with him, on his return to Scotland, 
bnt his friend dying soon after his arrival in his own country, 
Gilbert made his way home again, and commenced portrait 
painting in New York. He painted about this time a striking 
portrait of his grandmother, who had been dead eight or tea 
years. This faculty of drawing upon his memory for a correct 
portrait, was one of the distinguishing characteristics of Stuart. 

At the age of twenty-four, the young painter was received as 
a pupil by West, in 1778. At this age he had painted his own 
portrait, to the great excellence of which Dr. Waterhonse bears 
ample testimony. He says, " it is painted in the freest manner, 
with a Rubens' hat ;'' and in another place, says, " that Stuart 
in his best days, said he need not be ashamed of it" 
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Anecdote of West — ^Portrait of the king. 

"On one occasion/' says Mr. Dunlap, ''as I stood by his 
easel, and admired the magic of his pencil, he amased me and 
my companion, whose portrait he was painting, by the following 
anecdote of himself and his old master." * Mr. West,' said he, 
'treated me very cavalierly on one occasion, but I had my re- 
venge. It was the custom whenever a new Governor-General 
was sent out to India, that he should be complimented by a 
present of his. majesty's portrait, and Mr. West, being the king's 
painter, was called upon, on all such occasions. So when Lord 

was about to sail, the usual order was received. My old 

master who was busily employed on one of his ten-acre pictures, 
thought he would turn over the king to me. He never could 
paint a portrait. " Stuart," said he, " it is a pity to make the 
king sit again fi>r his picture ; there is the portrait of him, that 
you painted, let me have it for Lord ■ : I will retouch it, and 
it will do well enough." So the picture was carried down to his 
room, and at it he went. He worked at it all that day. The 
next morning, " Stuart," said he, " have you your palette 
set ?" '' Yes, sir." " Well, you can soon set another, let me have 
the one you have prepared ; I can't satisfy myself with that 
head." I gave him my palette, and he worked the greater part 
of that day. In the afternoon, " Stuart," says he, " I don't 
know how it is, but you have a way of managing your tints difier- 
ent from every one else, here, take the palette and finish the head." 
" I can't indeed, .sir, as it is, but let it stand until the morning, 
and get dry, and I will go over it with all my heart." I went 
into his room bright and early, and by half-past nine I had 
finished the head. When West saw it he complimented me 
highly ; and I had ample revenge for his " It will do well 
enough." ' " 

Before Stuart left the roof of his benefactor and teacher, he 
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Indication of the individual mind in his portruts. 



to an ordinary observer ; for the faculty of distingaishuig between 
the accidental and the permanent, in other words, between 
the conventional expression which belongs to manners, and that 
more subtle indication of the individual mind, is indeed no com- 
mon one : and by few, if indeed by any, has this faculty been 
possessed in so remarkable a degree. It was this which enabled 
him to animate his canvass — not with the appearance of mere 
general life, but with that peculiar distinctive life which separates 
tiie humblest individual from his kind. He seemed to dive into 
the thoughts of men-^fbr they were made to rise and speak oa 
the suiflBu^e. Were other evidences wanting, this talent alone 
were sufficient to establish his claims as a man of genius ; since 
it is the privilege of genius alone to measure at once the highest 
and the lowest. In his happier efforts no one ever surpassed him 
in imbodying, if we may so speak, these transient apparitions of 
the soul. Of this, not the least admirable instance is his portrait 
of President Adams, whose bodily tenement at the time seemed 
imther to present the image of some dilapidated castle than the 
habitation of the ** unbroken mind ;" but not such is the picture : 
called forth from its crumbling recesses, the living tenant is there 
ptill ennobling the ruin, and upholding it, as it were, by the 
btiength of his inner life. In this venerable ruin will the unbend* 
ing patriot and the gifled artist speak to posterity of the first 
glorious century of our republic. 

" In a word, Gilbert Stuart was, in its widest sense, a phikw- 
opher in his art ; he thoroughly understood its principles, as his 
works bear witness — whether as to harmony of colours, or of lines, 
ot of light and shadow — showing that exquisite sense of a whole 
which only a man of genius can imbody. 

'< Jealousy was unknown to him, but where praise was due he 
gave it l^peely, and gave too with a grace that showed that, lov^ 
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Generoeity. — William Dunlap. — ^Earlj efforts. 

ii^f excellence for its own Bake, he had a pleasure in praising 
it. To young artists he was uni£}nxil]r Icind and indulgent, and 
most liberal of his advice, which no one ever properly asked but 
he received, and in a manner no less courteous thain impressive." 



WILLIAM DUNLAP. 

William Dunlap was born at Perth Amboy in 1766 His 
father, a retired British officer, removed to New York, when that 
city was in possession of the English. The heart of the boy had 
fh»n early childhood been turned towards art, and with some 
difficulty a teacher was procured. In his own words, " William 
Williams undertook the task ; I went to his rooms, and he put a 
drawing-book before me, such as I had possessed for years : after 
a few visits the teacher was not to be found. I examined his 
portraits, tried his crayons, and soon procured a set, and com- 
menced painting portraits, beginning with my father's. From 
painting my relations, I proceeded to painting my young com- 
panions, and having applications from strangers, I fixed my price 
at three guineas a head. I thus commenced portrait painter in 
1782, by no means looking to it as a means of subsistence, but 
living as the only and indulged child of my parents, and doing 
as it seemed best unto me. Thus passed life until the age of 
seventeen. About this time I took up my abode at Mr. John 
Van Home's, by invitation, within a short distance of the head* 
quarters of the commander-in-chief, near Princeton, New Jersey 
He frequently called, when returning from his ride, and passed an 
hour with Mrs. Van Home and the ladies of -the family, or with 
the farmer, if at home. I was, of course, introduced to him. I 
had painted the portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Van Home, and th^ 
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Anecdote of Waahingtoo and Mr. Van Homa 



were admired far beyond their merits, and shown, to all yisitora. 
I had with me a flute and some music books, and one morning as 
I copied notes and tried them, the general and his suite passed 
through the hall, and I heard him say, * The love of music and 
painting is frequently found united in the same person.' The 
remark is commonplace, but it was delightful to me at the time. 

** The assertion that this great man never lajughed must have 
arisen from his habitual, perhaps natural reservedness. But I 
remember, during my opportunity of observing his deportment, 
two instances of unrestrained laughter. The first, and more 
moderate, was at an anecdote from Judge Peters. The second 
was on witnessing a scene in front of Mr. Van Home's house. A. 
black boy had been ordered to catch a young porker, and was in 
full but unavailing chase, when the master and myself arrived 
fipom a walk. ' Stand away,' said Van Home, and, throwing off 
his coat and hat, he undertook the chase, determined to run the pig 
down. His guest and his negroes stood laughing at his exertions, 
and the pig's manifold escapes. Shouts and laughter at length 
proclaimed the success of the chasseur^ and while he held the 
pig up in triumph, the big drops coursing from forehead to chin, 
amidst the squealing of the victim, the stentorian voice of Van 
Home was heard, * I'll show you how to ran down a pig ;' 
and as he spoke, he looked up in the face of Washington, who, 
with his suite, had trotted their horses into the court-yard, un- 
heard amidst the din of the chase, and the shouts of triumphant 
success. The ludicrous expression of surprise at being so caught, 
with his attempts to speak to his heroic visitor^ while the pig 
redoubled its eflbrts to escape by kicking and squealing, produced 
as hearty a burst of laughter from the dignified Washington as 
any that shook the sides of the most vulgar sp^tator of the 
■oene. 
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Likeness of Geo- and Mr& Washington. — Portrait of Lord Hood. 

" My Mend, Yan Home, requested the general to ait to me, and 
he complied. This was a triumphant moment for a boy of seven- 
teen ; and it must be remembered that Washington had not then 
been ' hackneyed to the touches of painter's pencil.' I say a tri- 
umphant moment ; but one of anxiety, fear, and trembling. 

" I was soon quite at home at head-quarters. To breakfast 
and dine, day after day, with the general and Mrs. Washington, 
and members of congress, and to be noticed as the young painter, 
was delicious. The general's portrait led to the sitting of the 
lady. I made what were thought likenesses, and presented them 
to Mr. and Mrs. Van Home, taking copies for myself. 

'* It was now decided that I should go to London in the 
spring, and the winter was passed in making preparations for the 
voyage. 

" My first portrait in oil was made for the assistance of a sign- 
painter, probably in 1782. Delanoy had undertaken to paint the 
head of Sir Samuel Hood, one of the lions of the day, and found 
himself puzzled to make a likeness that the sailors would acknowl- 
edge. Li this dilemma he came to me. I took his palette, and 
with a bold brush dashed in the red face and hair of the naval 
hero; The sign swung amidst the acclamations of the Jack tars. 
A more inveterate likeness did not exist in the collection of 
Oharles Surface ; and yet I have recognized my first oil portrait, 
somewhat improved, in the ' British Portrait Gallery,' under the 
title of Lord Hood. 

"Li preparation for my departure for Europe, which had been 
determined upon, I painted my second oil picture, a full length of 
Wadiington. I placed my hero on the field of battle, at Princeton. 
I did not take the liberty to throw off his hat, nor did I omit the 
black and white cockade ; but in full uniform, booted and spurred, 
he stood most heroicly alone ; for the figures in the background I 
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had thrown to a most oonTenient distance. There was G-eneral 
Mercer, dying in precisely the same attitude that West had 
adopted for Wolfe— two authors may think alike. A great deal 
of smoke completed the pictare ; which, with a copy of a print, 
served as my credentials to Benjamin West, who had consented 
to receive me. 

" On my arrival, having procured London-mado clothes, and 
sent forward my pictures, Captain Lawrence, my father's friend, 
accompanied me to Newman-street, and guided me through a 
long gallery, hung with sketches and designs, and then through a 
lofty antechamber, filled with gigantic paintingB, to the inner 
painting-room of the artist. Af^r my first introduction, Mr. 
West led us back to the room we had passed through, where my 
specimens were deposited. He first examined my drawing in India 
ink. I awaited my sentence. * This is very well.' I felt that 
all was safe. ' But it only indicates a talent for engraving.' I 
sank from summer heat to fireezing point — ^my firiend seized the 
painting and unrolled it on the floor. The artist smiled — the 
thermometer rose. 'This shows some talent for composition.' 
He ^p^eared pleased, and looking at the distant figures, smiled to 
see an awkward imitation of his own General Wolfe, dressed U 
blue, to represent the death of General Mercer ; and the Yankees 
playing the part of the British grenadiers, and driving the red- 
coats before them. I was encouraged. We were directed to 84 
Charlotte-street, Bathbone-place, where rooms had been engaged 
for me. Mr. West ofiered his casts for my practice, when I should 
be ready to draw. 

"After seeing the lions of the Tower, and other parts of Lon- 
don, I sat down to draw in black and white chalks firom the buat 
of Cicero ; and having mastered that, in every point of view, I 
drew from the Fighting Gladiator, and my drawing gained mo 
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Extreme diffidencew — ^Unprofitable employment of time. 



permifiBion to enter the Academy of Somerset House. I know 
not ivfay-— perhaps became I was too timid and awkward to 
introduce myself, or to ask Mr. West to introduce me; but I 
nerer made use of the permission. I had an awe of distinguished 
men that caused many weaknesses in my conduct ; a bashfuhiesa 
that required encouraging, at the same time that I was first and 
boldest among my companions — but so it was ; I went with my 
portfolio, port-crayon, chalks, and paper, and delivered them to 
the porter, made an excuse for not going in, and walked off. 
I never entered the school, nor saw my portfolio again. 

" The drawings above mentioned, and a few pictures in oil, 
executed under the direction of Mr. Davy, who taught me to set 
A palette, as he had been taught in Rome, were all the recoxds 
of my exertions to become a painter which the year 1784 pro- 
duced. 

« During this period of my life I was a favourite with my 
companions. I was by them supposed to possess humour and 
wit. I could sing to please my associates, but I did nothing to 
satisfy the man who had it in his power to serve me. My follies 
and my faults were reported and exaggerated to Mr. West, and 
as he saw no appearances of. the better self which resided in me, 
(for there was a better self,) he left me to my fate. 

"About this time I painted several portraits, and composed 
some historical pieces, the subject of one of which, and the only 
one which attained any thing like a finish, was firom Hoole's 
Ariosto. I had attempted to represent Feran gazing with horror 
upon the ghost, who rises from the water with the helmet in his 
right hand, and points to it with his left. The steel armour of 
Feran had received a touch fimm my friend Baphael West. The 
ghost I had studied from the looking-glass. When I showed this 
picture to West I unexpectedly heaid him say to one present, 
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SummoQs to return home. 



' That figure is very good/ and turning towards him, I was on 
the point of saying, ' Rafe helped me with the armour/ when to 
my surprise I found that he pointed to the ghost, for which I had 
been my own model. On the same ocoasion, I showed the great 
painter a portrait I had painted. It was freely touched, well 
coloured, and fUU of expression — better than any thing I had 
done, by £Eir. He gare it due praise, but observed, ' You have 
made the two sides of the figure alike ; each has the saroe sweep- 
ing swell — ^he looks like a rolling-pin.' I might hare said truly 
that it was characteristic — ^but I took the lesson in silence, and 
made no defence, although I knew that my subject was, in fact, 
'like a rolling-pin.' Silence, in this instance, may have been 
commendable ; but my habit of silence, in presence of those whom 
I considered my superiors, was very detrimental to me. The per- 
son who asks for information gains it ; the questioner may be at 
times irksome, but that is for want of tact. He should be a 
judicious questioner and a good listener. I stood in the presence 
of the artist and wondered at his skill, but I stood in silence, 
abashed, hesitating — and withdrew unenlightened— discouraged 
by the consciousness of ignorance and the monomaniacal want 
of courage to elicit the information I eagerly desired. Let every 
student be apprised that those who can best inform him, are most 
willing to do so 

" This life of unprofitable idleness was terminated by a sum- 
mons to return home, brought by Captain Watson, who informed 
me that my passage was paid, and that he should sail in August.* 
Thus ended a residence in London, of sufficient length to have 
made a man of feebler abilities than my own, a painter ; bat 
my character was at first mistaken. I was discouraged, and led 
astray ; and gave up the pursuit of my profession, for the pursuits 
which youth, health, and a disposition to please and be pleased. 
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piesented to me. In August, 1787, 1 embarked, to return home, 
in the same ship, that brought me, all aUve with the best dis- 
position to improve myself^ to the metropolis of Britain, in 
1784. 

"In due time, my pictures, canvasses, colours, &c., were 
landed, and I was installed as a portrait painter, in my father's 
house, and had sitters, but I felt my own ignorance. By degrees, 
my employers became fewer, my efibrts were unsatisfactory to 
myself. I sought a refuge ia literature, and, after a year or two, 
abandoned painting, and joined my father in mercantile business. 

** In 1805 I engaged in theatrical speculations, and became a 
bankrupt. I next turned my attention to miniature painting, 
and found that I could make what were acknowledged like- 
nesses. I was in earnest, and, although deficient even in the 
knowledge necessary to prepare ivory for the reception of colour, 
I improved, as it was necessary to make exertion to procure 
money for my family. 

" Afler various vicissitudes, and changes of occupation, at the 
age of fifly-one I became permanently a painter. In a side 
chamber, and in aiding to re-establish the American Academy 
of Fine Arts, many mpnths now passed away. I was elected a 
director and keeper, had a salary of two hundred dollars a year, 
and rooms for painting assigned me ; and painted, in 1817 and 
1818, many portraits." 

But business failing in New York, Mr. Dunlap spent the three 
following years chiefly in Norfolk and Montreal. He returned to 
New York in 1821. *' To paint a great picture,'' he continues, 
"now ocoupied all my thoughts. I purchased of my friend 
Sully, a canvass 18 feet by 12, but where was I to put a thing 
of that size, and have a proper light on it. 

" I raised my canvass in the garret of a house I occupied in 

SI* 
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The Christ Rejected — Bearing the Cross. — Calrarj. 

Leonaxd-street, with conflicting lights all below the centre of the 
cloth, and thus proceeded with my work all through a hot 
•unimer, sometimes discounged, but generally pleased to see 
efiects produced which I had thought beyond my power. In 
November I took down my canvass, and packed it for the purpose 
of transportation to Norfolk, where I purposed to pass a third 
winter, and I knew I had a better place than my garret to work 
on my picture, as well as a better prospect of lucrative employ- 
ment while finishing it. 

" On the 3d of June, 1822, 1 lefl Norfolk, I presumed for the 
last time. I engaged a young Irishman, who aspired to be a 
painter, to take charge of the Christ Rejected, and shipped it by 
the way of Baltimore for Philadelphia. I had reason to be 
satisfied with the impression made upon the public, and the 
surprise it excited among the artists. 

" On the 23rd of February, 1824, 1 purchased a large unpre- 
pared cloth, and having nailed it to the floor of the garret, I gave 
it several coats of white lead, which being dry, I proceeded to 
outline the Bearing of the Cross, from the sketch previously mads. 
So hf,gh and so low was the commencement of this my second 
big picture. , 

" My next exertion as an artist was the composition of a thirl 
picture, connected with the Crucifixion, which I called Calvary. 
This winter and spring I finished the sketch in oil, probably my 
best composition. Before transferring it to the large canvass, 
I painted from nature the principal figures and groups separately. 
I had none of that facility which attends the adept in dravr- 
ing, and now felt the penalty of my iblly, when I had the 
Royal Academy of England at my command, and the advice of 
the best historical painter of the age always ready to instruct 
me — and both neglected. I now, as for some years previous 
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Studied the casts from the antique, and improved; but my 
dnmag lemamed defioieat. I had neglected 'the spring of 
life/ and it never returned. 

'* I also determined to make a picture iinom the etched outline 
of West's Death on the Pale Horse, before the Calvary, I 
exerted myself for that purpose, and making an arrangement 
with the directors of the American Academy of Fine Arts, for 
the use of the gallery, I opened the picture to the public in 
less than three months firom the commencement of the outline. 

"In November, I became acquainted "with the person and 
paintings of Mr. T. Cole. I did the best I could to make the 
public acquainted with the ecEtraordinary jnerit of his pictures — 
even then, and it is among the few of my good deeds ; be has 
proved more than I anticipated, and I have been repaid by his 
friendship, and gratified by his success. 

"In 1826 the National Academy of Design was created, 
composed of, and governed by artists only. I became an active 
member, being elected an academician. In the spring I con-> 
tinned to paint studies £rom nature, for the. Calviary, and likewise 
painted several portraits. In May, the National Academy 
opened their first annual exhibition, which has increased in 
interest yearly. 

" From my journal I extract an entry not made for the public 
eye: — 

" ' Thursday, 19th Feb., 1829.— I am this day 63 years of age, 
active, and, I think, stronger than a year ago. I beheve I am 
improving as an artist. As a man, I hope I am — ^but it is little. 
May God receive my thanks for His blessings, and may His will 
be done.' 

" In March, my Calvary was exhibited in Washington with 
pnise and profit." 
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JOHN TRUMBULL. 

Tmmboll was bom in Lebanon, Connecticut, and was the 
ion of Jonathan Trumbull, fixst governor of that state, of the 
name. When at college, he ransacked the library for books oa 
the arts, among others he found " Brook Taylor's Jesuit's Per- 
flpective made easy." This work he studied faithfully, and 
copied all the diagrams : he also copied a picture belonging to 
the college df an Eruption of Mount YesuTios, painted by an 
Italian ; also, a copy of Vandyke, the Head of Cardinal BenteTo- 
glio, and Nicolas Coypell's Bebecca at the Well. He did these in 
oil, obtaining his colours of a house-painter. 

Before he went to college he obtained a book called the 
" Handmaid of the Arts." He somewhere picked up the title 
page, and sent to London for the book. Copley was then in 
Boston, and young Trumbull's firrt visit to that distinguished 
artist, happened to be made at a time when he was entertaining 
his friends, shortly after his marriage. He found him in a suit 
of crimson Telvet, with gold buttons ; and the elegance of hia 
style, and his high repute, impressed the future artist with grand 
ideas of the life of a painter. 

THe works of Smybert, Blackburn, and Copley, at Boston, ao 
immediately under the eye of the young man, doubtless strength- 
ened the desire to become a painter ; and on his return to Leba- 
non, he made his first attempt at composition. 

After leaving college, he painted the Battle of Canne, whidli 
shows the bent of his mind, being particularly struck with the 
character of Paulus Emilius. This picture is now at Yale Col- 
lege. He painted several other pictures; among them one of 
Brutus condemning his Sons. What has become of that is ua» 
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known. Very soon after, all other subjects were absorbed m the 
stirring incidents of the times. He served about two years in the 
army as an adjutant-general, with the rank of colonel. He re- 
signed his commission in 1777, and after two or three years' study 
in Boston, he proceeded to London, and became the pupil of 
Benjamin West. For three months he pursued his studies un- 
interruptedly, when falling under suspicion as an American spy, 
he was imprisoned for eight months. 

It was during this confinement, that Mr. Trumbull, among 
other pictures, copied that beautiful copy of the St. Jerome, which 
is mentioned in the " Life of West," as being executed by him 
from the exquisite original of Coreggio, at Parma. Mr. Trumbull's 
is, perhaps, equal to his master's, and certainly one of the gems 
of the art. 

In June, at which time a change had taken place in the af- 
fairs of the two countries, and the goyemment began to relax 
their severity ; Trumbull was admitted to bail by a special order 
of the king in council, on condition of quitting the kingdom 
widiin thirty days, and not to return during the war. His se- 
eorities were West and Copley. Consequently he returned home 
greatly changed and disappointed. In the spring of 1783, the 
news arrived of the preliminaries of peace having been arranged, 
and in January, 1784, Trumbull landed in Portsmouth, England, 
and immediately proceeded to London, where he was again kindly 
received by Mr. West, pursued his studies indefatigably, and in 
1785, had made such progress as to copy for Mr. West his cele- 
brated picture of the Battle of La Hogue. An original composi- 
tion of his own, was painted immediately afterwards, and he 
chose fcr his subject Priam bearing back to his palace the body 
of Hector, the figures about ten inches in height. The picture 
ii now in the possession of the widow of Mr Gore, to whom it 
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was presented, at Waltham, near Boston, and is devised to 
Hanrard College, where the pamter was educated. It is in min- 
iatuie oil, a style in which Mr. Trumbull afterwards excelled a^ 
an historical painter. The figures were of a size similar, or nearly 
so, to those in his Bunker Hill, and Death of Montgomery. 

" The' composition, colouring, and touch of Mr. Trumbuirs 
Bunker Hill," says Mr. Bunlap, *' are admirable. The drawing- 
and attitudes of the figures, though excellent, are inferior to his 
next picture, of the same miniature size, the Death of Montgomery 
at Ctuehec. The figures are accurately drawn, and the attitudes 
finely diversified. The chiaroscuro is perfect. These two beau- 
tiful little pictures were earned to Washington, in 1816, and 
shown to the members of congress, as inducements to employ the 
painter in patriotic works for the capitol: but, although their 
merits gained employment for the artist, the senators and repre^ 
sentatives saw at once, that such subjects were not fitted for the 
decoration of the rotunda. Had the Battle of Bunker HiU rep- 
resented the true point of time ; the triumph of our militia and 
gallant leadersp over the disciplined veterans of Britain, there can 
be no doubt that the picture would have been copied for the 
nation. 

The fourth and last historical painting which Mr. TrumbnU 
finished, under the eye of West, was the Sortie from Gibraltar ; it 
is, perhaps, the best of his works. 

The immense traffic in prints which had been established by 
England, presented a field for the accumulation of wealth. To 
paint a series of pictures on subjects connected with the American 
Bevolution, was a speculation worthy of attention ; and to do it 
in copartnership with European engravers, and spread prints of 
the size of the original pictures, was a feasible project, o&ring 
both &me and fortune. 
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The present constitutioa of the United States had been 
framed, and the first session of congress had been appointed to be 
held in New York, in December, 1789. The tim^ had therefore 
arrived for proceeding with the American pictures. (He had 
akeady obtained a portrait of Mr. Adams, in London, and Mr, 
Jefierson sat to him for his, in Paris.) He sailed for America, 
and arrived in New York in November, 1789 ; and proceeded to 
paint as many of the heads of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence as were present. 

These portraits of such persons as had been in congress at the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence, or of such as had 
afterwards signed it, and of Washington for the battles of Trenton 
and Princeton, are among the most admirable miniatures in oil 
that ever were painted. The same may be said of the portraits 
in the small picture of the Surrender of Oomwallis. 

In the summer of 1790 he painted the full-length portrait-— 
in the council room, City Hall, New York-— of General Wash- 
ington, of the size of life ; and in 1791, that of Governor Greorge 
Clinton, in the same room. In 1792 he painted another full* 
length of Washington, for the city of Charleston, with ^ horse, 
and a view of that city in the distance. He painted another at 
the same time, which is now at the college at New Haven* to 
which it was presented by the State Society of the Cincinnati* 
The latter is considered as the finest portrait of Washington in 
existence. It represents him at the most critical moment in his 
li£»-*-on the evening before the battle of Princeton — meditating 
his retreat before a superior enemy. At the time this pictuiv 
was painted, Signer Ceracchi executed a bust, of which there is 
a colossal cast in the collection of ^e American Academy of the 
Fine Arts. The best evidence that can be given of the correct^ 
nesB of both these productions of art, is to be finmd in the ekn* 
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iMemblance they bear to eacli other, although executed by di&r 
ent handa and in materials so diisimilar. 

A few other portraits were painted about this time ; but tlie 
yean '91, '92, and '93, were principally spent in painting original 
portraits for the historical pictures. In the accomplishment of 
this great design he travelled from New Hampshire to Charleston, 
South Caiohna. The head of General Lincoln, at the surrender 
of Yorktown, was painted at Boston. Edward Rutledge, Hay- 
ward, and William Washing^n, were painted in Charleston. 
The heads painted at this period are in the small set of pictures 
now at New Haven. They are the originals of the whole woric, 
and were all painted from the living men. 

In 1794 Mr. Trumbull accompanied Mr. Jay, who was 
appointed minister to Great Britain, as secretary. He visited 
Paris, and saw from the condition of the continent, that all hope 
of profit, from the sale of engravings, was at an end. His calcu- 
lation had been on a more extensive demand, on the continent 
ai Europe, for American historical pictures. The war had over 
whelmed all Europe, and paintings and painters were not in 
demand ; in ccmsequence of which, he gave up his professional 
pursuits and embarked in commerce, until August, 1796, when be 
returned to England. He was appointed one of the oommis- 
sioners under the treaty then pending between Great Britain and 
the United States, which was not concluded until 1804, when he 
returned to America, and established himself on the comer d 
Pine-street and Broadway, New York, as portrait painter, in wB 
second style. He stood alone in the northern and eastern division 
of the United States. Jarvis and Sully were then little known. 
Stuart was at the seat of government. The wealthy oitiiens 
had their portraits painted, and the corporation of New York had 
tiieir govemois and mayore immortalized by Trumbull. 
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EDWAKD 6. MALBONE. . 

Malbone was bom at Newport, Rhode Island, in 1777. He 
discovered a propensity for painting very early, and it grew with 
his growth, and increased until it absorbed aU other desires. 
His sister thus writes of him : " He could not have been more 
than six or seven years of age before any common observer must 
have noticed many peculiarities. He could find but little leisure 
fer play, the intervals of his schgol hours being filled by indeAiti* 
gable industry in making experiments, and endeavouring to make 
discoveries. He took great delight in blowing bubbles, for the 
pleasure of admiring the fine colours they displayed. 

*' He soon turned his attention to painting, copying any little 
picture that pleased him ; making his own brushes, and preparing 
his colours even before he could discriminate between the dif- 
ferent shades, having never seen a paint-box. He would gather 
stones on the beach, and with the few colours he could collect, 
labour until he could make them answer his purpose. He<was 
natnraUy very absent, appearing to be wholly absorbed in his ovm 
reflections. We used to tease him to join in our plays, but he 
would remain inflexible, until we were induced' to ridicule his 
stupidity, and laugh at his folly in spending all his time in rumi- 
nating over all the old pictures he could collect ; he used to 
smile and rbply, ' You may enjoy your mirth, but you shall one 
day see my head engraved ;' nothing ruffled him or put him 
out of his course. About the age of eleven or twelve he 
commenced drawing figures of gods and goddesses, with India 
ink, upon ivory or bone, purchasing common breast-pins and ex« 
punging the devices to replace them with his own performances, 
but more frequently by sawing out the ivory or bone with his 

S3 
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own hands, it being an article which Newport at that time could 
not furnish. 

'- At about sixteen he painted upon paper a likeness of Thomas 
Lawrence, which was so universally admired by all persons of 
taste who saw it, that his father could no longer shut his eyei 
to his decided talent. He sent the picture by a friend to Phila- 
delphia, to a French artist, with a request that he Wi uld receive 
him as a pupil. He immediately replied, ' De boy would take de 
bread out of my mout.' Eequiring several years' services and 
«o exorbitant a sum of money, that his father did not think 
proper to comply, but waited for an opportunity of placing him 
to more advantage. But at seventeen he determined to throw 
himself upon his own resources. Communicating his plans to no 
one but myself, he proposed a visit to Providence, and imme- 
diately brought himself before the public as miniature painter, 
and BO warmly was he received, that several weeks passed away 
before he apprised his father of the step he had taken. H^ 
now Mrrote a letter to my father and two to myself, which I 
regret that it is not in my power to forward, having sought for 
them in vain ; they were worth preserving, as they expressed 
his hopes and views for the future so strongly, and. at the same 
time with so much filial obedience to his father's wishes. Con- 
tinuing pleased with his flattering reception, daily improvingi 
and successful in his likenesses, he remained in Providence thi^ 
teen months, until he was recalled by the sudden illness of his 
father, which terminated in death before he reached home. 

" In 1796, a friend advised his going to Boston ; to this he 
acceded, and was there introduced to, and found friends uii 
many of the most distinguished characters. His natural refine- 
ment and engaging manners being so prepossessing, that letters of 
of introduction seemed hardly necessary ; liis Boston friends 
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seemed to vie with each other in the exercise of their hos- 
pitality. 

*' In May, 1801, he embarked for London, in company with 
Mr. AUston. His reception by the president of the Royal Academy 
was so flattering, that it could not fail to give him confidence 
in himself, holding out eyery inducement for him to remain in 
Europe ; and having free access to the school of the arts, his 
improvement was very rapid. He now painted the Hours, and 
several female heads, which were highly eulogized by the president, 
Mr. West saying that no man in England could excel them, 
and that he had nothing to fear from professional competition ; 
but his private afiairs requiring his attention, he returned to 
Charleston in December of the same year." 

Malbone had almost every kind of excellence which can be 
displayed in this kind of painting. He drew well and correctly, 
yet without tameness. He had acute discernment of character, 
and much power of expressing it. He had taste, fancy, and 
grace ; and in the delineation of female beauty, or gay, innocent 
childhood, these qualities were admirably conspicuous. His pre- 
eminent excellence was in colouring, such was its harmony, its 
delicacy, its truth. His miniatures have most of the beauties of 
fine portraits, without losing any of their own peculiar charac- 
ter. He had the happy talent, among his many excellencies, of 
elevating the character without impairing the likeness : this was 
remarkable in his male heads ; and no woman ever lost any 
beauty by his hand ; nay, the fair often became fairer under his 
hand. To this he added a grace of execution all his own. 

To all this he added the still rarer merit of originality ; for he 
was almost a self-taught painter. -Though whilst he was in 
England, he doubtless improved himself very much by the study 
of fine pictures, and the observation of the practice of West, and 
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other great painteis of the day, yet it has been said by ardsts, 
that the style and manner of his earlier and later works axe sub- 
stantially the same; and those painted after his return hoax 
Europe are only to be distinguished by their superior delicacy of 
taste, and greater apparent facility of execution. 

The few pieces of larger composition, which his hurry of 
business left him time to complete, have the same character of 
grace and beauty. 

He occasionaUy amused himself with landscape. His sketches 
in this way were but slight, and are valuable only as they show 
the extent of his powers. There is one little pieee of his which 
is said to be mere sport of imagination. It possesses a sin- 
gularly pleasing efiect of pastoral sweetness. There is a fine 
miniature of Col. Scolbay, of Boston, *in possession of his daugh- 
ters. Stuart used to go, at least once a year, to see it, desiring 
them to take care of it, as it was decidedly the best miniature in 
the world. 

In the latter years of his life, he tried hTs hand in oil painting, 
in which he made a respectable proficiency. That he did not 
attain to great eminence in this branch, was owing, not to any 
want of talent, but for want of leisure and health ; for so muck 
of his excellenr3 was intellectual, and so little of it purely me- 
chanical, that with requisite application, he could not have failed 
to acquire distinction in any department of the art. 

Too close an application to his profession brought on a decline. 
He died at Savannah, in 1807, in the thirty-second year of 
age. 
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WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 

Allston was bom in 1779, in the state of South Carolina. 
The climate not agreeing with his constitution, he was sent, by 
the advice of physicians, at a very early age, (between six and 
seven,) to Newport, Rhode Island, and was there at school until 
1796, when he was transferred to Harvard College, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

m 

Mr. Allston, speaking of his boyhood, sap: "My chief 
pleasure now was in drawing from prints — of all kinds of figures, 
landscapes, and animals. But I soon began to make pictures of 
my own, at what age, however, I cannot say. The earliest com- 
positions that I remember, were the Storming of Count Hod- 
erick's Castle, from a poor, (though to me delightful) romance of 
that day, and the Siege of Toulon; the first in India ink, the 
other in water colours. To these succeeded' many others, which 
have likewise passed into obhvion. Though I never had any 
regular instruction in the art, (a circumstance both idle and 
absurd to boast of,) I had much incidental instruction ; which I 
have always through life been glad to receive from those in 
advance of myself. 

*'My leisure hours at college, were chiefly devoted to the 
pencil — ty the composition equally of figures and landscapes. 
I do not remember that I preferred one to the other ; my only 
guide in the choice was the inclination of the moment. There 
was an old landscape in the house of a friend in Cambridge, 
that gave me my first hints in colour in that branch ; it was of a 
rich and deep tone, though not by the hands of a master. 

"In the colouring of figures, the pictures of Pine, in the 
Columbian Museum, in Boston, were my first masters. Fine had 
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oertaiii]y, as far as I can recollect, considerable merit in cobor. 
But I had a higher master in the head of Cardinal Bentevoglio, 
from Vandyke, in the college library, >¥hich I obtained permission 
to copy one winter vacation." 

At the period of his return to South Carolina from college, in 
1800, Mr. Allston painted a head of St. Peter, when he hean 
the cock crow, and one of Judas Iscariot. In 1801, at the age 
of twenty-two, he embarked with his friend Malbone for England. 
In one of his letters he says : *' I arrived in England about the 
middle of June. The next year was the first of my appearing 
before the public, when I exhibited three pictures at Somerset 
House. The principal one, a French Soldier telling' a Story, 
(a comic attempt ;) a Rocky Coast, with Banditti ; and a Land* 
scape with Horsemen, which I had painted at college, as before 
alluded to. I received two applications for the French Soldier ; 
which I sold to Mr. Wilson, of the European Museum, for whom 
I aflerwards painted a companion to it, also comic — the Poet*8 
Ordinary, where the lean fare was enriched hy an incidental 
arrest." 

Afler three years* residence in England, Mr. Allston passed 
over to France, imd in the letter before mentioned, thus expresses 
his feelings on visiting the Louvre, that splendid accumulation 
of plunder : " Titian, Tintoretto, and Paul Veronese, absolutely 
enchanted me, for they took away all sense of subjects. Whoa I 
stood before the Peter Martyr, the Miracle of the Slave, and the 
Marriage of Cana, I thought of nothing but of the gorgeous 
concert of colours, or rather of the indefinite forms (I cannot call 
them sensations) of pleasure with which they filled the imagina- 
tion. It was the poetry of colour which I felt ; procreative in its 
nature, giving birth to a thousand things which the eye cannot 
see, and distinct from their cause. I did not, however, stop to 
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analyze my feelings — ^perhaps at that time I could not have done 
it. I was content with my pleasure without seeking the cause. 
But I now understand it, and I think I understand why so many 
great colourists, especially Tintoretto and Paul Veronese gave so 
little heed to the ostensihle stories of their compositions. In* some 
of them, the Marriage of Cana, for instance, there is not the 
slightest clue given hy which the spectator can guess at the 
subject. They addressed themselves not to the senses only, as 
some have supposed, but rather through them to that region 
(if I may so speak) of the imagination, which is supposed to 
be under the exclusive dominion of music, and which, by 
similar excitement, they caused to teem M^ith visions that ' lap the 
Boul in Elysium.' In other words, they leave the subject to be 
made by the spectator, provided he possesses the imaginative 
faculty— otherwise they will have little more meaning to him 
than a calico counterpane." 

In pursuing the subject, Allston says : " I am by nature, as it 
respects the arts, a toide liker, 1 cannot honestly turn up my 
nose even at a piece of still-life, since, if well done, it gives 
me pleasure. This remark will account for otherwise strange 
transitions. I will mention here a picture of a totally difierent 
kind, which then took great hold of me, by Ludovico Caracci. 
I do n;t remember the title, but the subject was the body of the 
Virgin borne for interment by four apostles. The figures are 
colossal ; the tone dark, and of tremendous depth of colour. It 
seemed, as I looked at it, as if the ground shook under their tread, 
and the air were darkened by their grief." 

Mr. Allston spent about four years in Italy, the principal part 
of the time in Rome. His studies while there were not confined 
to drawing and painting. He made modelling in clay a separate 
branch o( study, and devoted much time to it. He has said 
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of this study, in after life : '' I would reconunend modelling to all 
young painteis, as one of the best means of acquiring an accurate 
knowledge of the joints.*' 

At Rome he became acquainted with Coleridge. It is only 
his own words that can do justice to his estimation of the great 
poet. In one of his letters, afler mentioning a friend, he 
proceeds : *' I have had occasion in former letters, more than 
once, to mention the name of another most valued inend» 
of whom I would gladly say more, did I not feel that it is not for 
me to do justice to his extraordinary powers. I would observe, 
however, that to no other man whom I have known do I owe 
BO much, iTUdlectuaUy, as to Mr. Coleridge, with whom I became 
acquainted in Rome, and who has honoured me with his friend- 
ship for more than five-and-twenty years. He used to call Rome 
the silent city ; but I never could think of it as sucli, while with 
hun ; for, meet him when and where I would, the fountain of 
his mind was never dry, but like the far-reaching aqueducts that 
once supplied this mistress of the world, its living stream seemed 
especially to flow for every classic ruin over which we wandered. 
And when I recall some of our walks under the pines of the 
Villa Borghese, I am almost tempted to dream that I have 
once listened to Plato, in the groves of the Academy. It was 
there he taught me this golden rule — never judge of any toork 
of art by its defects ; a rule as wise as benevolent ; aiid one 
that, while it has spared me much pain, has widened my sphere 
of pleasure.'' 

Mr. Allston returned to America, in 1809. When Robert W. 
Weir, Esq., of New York, was studying in Rome, many years afler, 
the artists there asked him after an American painter, for whom 
they had no other name than the American Titian. When Weil 
mentioned the name of Allston, they exclaimed — "that's the 
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man !" Sully and others say, that Allston's colouring is more 
like Titian than that of any modem artist. 

Afler remaining in his native country three years, he returned 
to England ; where the first work in which he engaged, was his 
great picture of the Dead Man revived hy the touch of Elisha's 
Bones. He writes to a friend : " My progress in this picture was 
interrupted hy a dangerous illness, which, afUr some months of 
great sufiering, compelled me to remove to Cliflon, near BristoL 
It was first exhibited at the British Gallery — an iostitution 
patronized by the principal nobility and gentry — ^the Prince 
Regent then president ; it there obtained the first prize of two 
hundred guineas. As I had returned to London chiefly to finish 
this picture, that accomplished, I wjent back to Bristol, where I 
painted, and lefl a number of pictures ; among these were half> 
length portraits 'of my friend Mr. Coleridge, and my medical 
friend, Mr. King, of Cliflon. I have painted but few portraits, 
and these I think are my best.'* 

The great picture of the Dead Man restored to Life by touching 
the Bones of the Prophet Elisha, was put up in the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, in April, 1816, in a good light ; and has 
been a source of delight to the citizens and artists. The size is 
13 feet by 11. The passage on which it is founded is as follows : 
" And the bands of the Moabites invaded the land at the coming 
in of the year. And it came to pass, as they were burying a 
man, that, behold, they spied a band of men, and they cast the 
man into the sepulchre oP Elisha ; and when the man was let 
down, and touched the bones of Elisha, he revived." 2 Kings, 
chap. ziii. verses 20, 21. 

The sepulchre of Elisha is supposed to be in a cavern among 
the mountains. In the foreground is the man at the moment of 
reanimation; in which the artist has tried, both lh the action 
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and colour, to express the gradual recoiling of life upon death. 
Behind him, in a dark recess, are the bones of the Prophet, the 
scull of which is xnaiked by a preternatural light. At his head 
and feet are two slaves, bearers of the body ; the ropes still in 
their hands, by which they have let it down, indicating the act 
that moment performed : the emotion in the figure at the feet is 
astonishment and fear, modified by doubt, as if requiring further 
confirmation of the miracle before him ; while in the figure at 
the head, is that of unqualified, immoveable terror. In the most 
prominent group above is a soldier, in the act of rushing from the 
scene. The violent and terrified action of this figure was chosea 
to illustrate the miracle, by the contrast which it exhibits to that 
habitual firmness supposed to belong to the military character, 
showing his emotion to proceed from no mortal cause. The 
figure grasping the soldier's arm, and pressing forward to look at 
the body, is expressive of terror, overcome by curiosity. The 
group behind the soldier is composed of two men of difierent 
ages, earnestly listening to the explanation of a priest, who ia 
directing their thoughts to heaven, as the source of the mirac- 
ulous change. The boy clinging to the old man is too young to 
comprehend the miracle, but, like children of his age, uncoa- 
sciously partakes of the general impulse. The group on the 
right forms an episode, consisting of the wife and daughter of the 
reviving man. The wife, unable to withstand the conflicting* 
emotions of the past and the present, has fainted ; and whatever 
joy and astonishment may have been excited in the daughter, 
are wholly absorbed in distress and solicitude for her mother. 
The young man, with out-stretched arms, actuated by impulse, 
announces to the wife, by a sudden exclamation, the revival of 
her husband ; the other youth, of a mild and devotional character, 
is still in the attitude of one conversing — ^the convwsation being 
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abruptly broken off by his impetuous companion. The sentinelii 
in the difltance, at the entrance of the cavern, mark the depth of 
the picture, and indicate the alarm which had oocanoned thia 
tumultuary burial. 

In 1817, Mr. AUston was engage.d on Jacob's Dream—" a 
■abject," he writes, ** I have long had in contemplation. It 
has been oflen painted before, but I have treated it in a very 
difierent manner from any picture I have ever seen ; for instead 
of two or three angels, I have introduced a vast multitude ; 
and instead of a ladder or narrow steps, I have endeavoured to 
give the idea of unmeasurable flights of steps, with platform 
above platfonn, rising and extending into space immeasnrablot 
Whether this conception will please the matter-of*fact critics, I 
doubt ; nay, I am certain that men without imagination will call 
it stujQf! But if I' succeed at all, it will be with those whom it 
wiU be an honour to please." 

Mr. Allston's prize picture, " Uriel in the Sun," is in the cot 
lection of the Marquis of Stafibrd. 

The poet^painter now became " homesick," as he says, and on 
the return of peace, as soon as his engagements permitted, left hig 
English friends. 

In 1818, Mr. AUston writes to his friend M'Murtrie, from 
Boston : " The success I have lately met with in England lefl 
me but one finished picture to bring with me, Elijah' in the Wil« 
demess, and 'vhich, had I remained a few weeks longer, I had 
the prospect of transferring to another proprietor. I have brought, 
however, several others on the stocks, some of which are consider^ 
ably advanced, particularly Belshazzar's Feast, or the Hand* 
writing on the Wall, sixteen feet by twelve in size, which is, I 
believe, several feet larger than the Baisiug the Dead Man. 
I purpose finiabing it hcro. All the laborious part is over, 
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but there still remains some six or eight montliB* work to do 

to it." 

In a letter to afiriend, Mr. Allston had said that it was not his 
wish to give a catalogue of all his pictures. He was afterwards 
Itrevailed on to give the following brief notice of a part of his 
works : — " I will mention only a iiew of the principal which I 
painted daring my visit to England : — ^The Dead Man restored to 
life by the bones of Elisha. The Angel liberating Peter from 
Prison — ^this picture was painted for Sir Geoi^e Beaumont, the 
figores larger than hfe, and is now in a church at Aaiby de la 
Zouch. Jacob's Dream, in the possession of the earl of Egre- 
mont — ^there are many figures in this picture, which I have always 
oonsidered one of my happiest efibrts. Elijah in the Desert — 
this I brought to America, but it has gone back, having been pur* 
chased here by Mr. Labouchere, M.P. The Angel Uriel in the Sun., 
in possession of the marquis of Stafibrd — ^this is a colossal fore- 
shortened figure, that, if standing upright,- would be fourteen feet 
high, but being foreshortened occupies a space but of nine feet ; 
the directors of the British Gallery presented me with a hundred 
and fifty guineas as a token of their approbaticHi of Uriel. Since 
my return to America, I have painted a number of pictures, but 
chiefly small ones. These pictures being pretty well known here, 
I shall mention only a few of the larger ones : Jeremiah dictating 
his prophecy to Barucn ; Saul and the Witch of Endor ; and Spa- 
latro's Vision of the Bloody Hand.'' 

" The exhibition of Allston's Feast of Belahazzar," says a late 
writer, " has established an era in the history of painting. The 
point of time selected is that when Daniel is inteipreting the 
mystic writing, which the astrologers, soothsayers, and Chaldeans 
could not read. In the foreground the chief personages are the 
King, dueen, Daniel, and four of the wisest magicians of Baby- 
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Ion. In their rear is a group of Jewish men and women, and 
beyond extend the banqueting-tableB, which are sumptuously 
embellished with gold and silver vessels ; and on the sides are 
seated numerous guests of both sexes. In the distance, on an 
elevated platform, is a colossal golden statue of a Fenian god» 
which is dazzlingly refulgent, from the intense €ood of light that 
descends upon it fiom numerous briUiant lamps that are sus* 
pended around a circular opening in the ceiling, directly over the 
divinity. A host ai idolaters aie assembled round the statue in 
various attitudes. 

" Above the royal party is a spacious gallery thronged with 
spectators. The numerous massive columns, and other architec- 
tural appendages in the distance, are of richly variegated and 
pohshed marble : in the royal saloon they are of porphyry, but in 
an unfinished state. The spacious hall is illuminated by the 
supernatural beams which emanate from the inscription on the 
wall ; while the artificial light in the distance tinges with a mel* 
low roseate radiance, like that of the glowing west on a summer's 
eve, the colonnades and entablatures of the vast area appropriated 
to the sacred image. There are more than sixty figures intro- 
duced, all elaborately executed. 

" Near the centre of the group in the foreground stands the 
inspired Daniel, draped in a plain tunic of a sombre colour, over 
which is gracefully disposed an ample and appropriate mantle of 
dark blue. His face is turned towards Belshazzar, and with his 
left arm elevated, he is pointing towards the inscription, ' over 
against the candlestick, on the wall of the king's palace.' In his 
broad and massive forehead, projecting brows, and soul-penetra- 
ting eyes, as well as in his commanding attitude, we behold the 
undaunted prophet of the living God. Calmly he announces the 
startling interpretation of those biasing words, ' which when the 
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king saw, written by tbe fingers of a man's hand, his countenance 
was changed and his thoughts troubled him, so that the joints of 
his loins were loosened and his knees smote together.' 

" The first sentence, ' (jrod hath numbered thy kingdom and 
finished it !' had fallen so like the crashing shock of a thunder- 
bolt upon the ears of the horror-stricken monarch, that he has in- 
voluntarily thrown himself back upon his throne, in a posture of 
despair, and in his agony, he clenched with his right hand the 
side of his regal chair vriih such yiolent energy, that the fingers 
appear cramped and almost disjointed ; as those of a man ex- 
piring in the pangs of a horrible'death. As only the outlines of 
the head of the king remain, its contour, and the features are 
barely discemable ; but the attitude of the whole figure, and the 
withdrawal of the right foot, as is evident from the folds of the 
drapery, and the extension of the left, with the toes contracted in 
that convulsive exertion which the hands so emphatically evince, 
give almost as complete a conception of the mental sufierings of 
the monarch, as could have been given if the face had been 
finished. The royal robe is of cloth of gold, and a crimson man- 
tle with a broad green border is thrown over one side of the 
throne, which is supported by golden elephants standing on a 
base of verd-antique. 

** On thr left of the throne stands the queen, the mother of 
Belshazzar, gorgeously arrayed and flashing with jewels, while 
in hei countenance is portrayed the conflicting emotions aroused 
by the fearful words of the prophet, while her attitude is expres- 
sive of a haughty struggle to receive the intelligence with be- 
coming fortitude. 

^* On the extreme left, under the inscription on the wall, is a 
group of four soothsayers. One, who presents nearly a fiill view 
of his face, is looking at the chief among them, as if endeavouring 
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to asoertain what was his interpretation, but there is also per- 
ceiyed, by the drawing down of the right comer of the mouth, 
in such a manner as to expose the clenched teeth, a deadly 
hatred, and a wrathful spirit of revenge for the indignity ollered 
to the Persian astrologers. The second of the soothsayers is seen 
in profile, and by the contemptuously closed mouth, the protru- 
ding under lip, lowering brows, and malignant eyes sternly fixed 
upon Daniel, he betrays his utter scorn and proud defiance of a 
presumptuous rival for the confidence and favour of the court. 

"The principal astrologer is of gigantic proportions, and 
towers above his exasperated compeers with such a diabolical ex- 
pression as might well be presumed to denote a Grod*defying 
potentate of hell. The other has been only so far delineated as 
to prefigure the size and position, with the mere indication of the 
profile and features ; but even in that, there is discoverable a 
steadfast look towards the prophet, and a stubborn disbelief in 
his revelations. 

"Next to the soothsayers, yet, beyond them in the middle 
dbtance, sits an old man, who is evidently a Jew of distinction ; 
leaning forward with his left hand a little raised, his lips slightly 
parted, and looking earnestly towards Daniel, while a gleam of 
triumph rests on his face. Next, on the right of the last, there 
is seated a young 3r man, who is thrown so entirely into the shade, 
that it requires a near approach to the painting to perceive his 
features, his flashing eyes are immoveably directed towards the 
king, and glare with the malignity of gratified revenge. 

" On the left of Daniel, and in front of several superb Jewish 
women, who are anxious spectators of the wonderfiil scene before 
them, are two youthful females ; one of whom, with an eager 
ejffi>rt, yet timid expression, is leaning forward, and cautiously 
extending her hand to touch the hem of Daniel's garment, an 
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act of revereiioe peculiar to the Jewi. The other has kneeled 
near the feet of the prophet, lowly howed her head, and with 
claaped hands, and her eyes cast down, has assumed the humhlest 
posture of self-ahasement, and of the most profound veneratioa 
for the chosen messenger of the Almighty. In this surpassiDgly 
lovely girl are united all the most attractive attrihutes of beauty. 

" A young man who forms a prominent %uro in front of the 
group of Jews, which has been named, having been enabled 
from his advanced position, to peroeive the sacred vessels on the 
banqueting-table, has turned his face towards the women in the 
roar, and extending his hand in such a manner as to invite their 
attrition, points with the other to this rovolting desecration of 
those sacred symbols of their faith. 

** Behind the two attendants of the queen is a man standing 
quite alone, who, from costume and bearing, appears to be a 
Hebrow of the highest rank. He has just discovered the golden 
candlestick with the seven branches, which is placed over the 
throne, and so is he amazed and horror-stricken at the sacrilege, 
that he hears not the awful words of the prophet, nor heeds the 
startling scene around him. 

" At the head of the table which is seen between the queen 
and Daniel, a princess who occupies the highest seat has fainted, 
and a lady on her left has risen up, and leaning over her, 'a im- 
ploring assistance; but so wrapt in wonder are all the other 
guests, that no one regards them. Immediately below is a 
grandee of the empire, who ia earnestly looking at, and eagerly 
listening to Daniel, utterly regardless of the effect which terror 
has produced so near him'. His countenance has a stem and 
fearless exprossion ; and he seems prepared to firmly hear and 
boldly meet, the worst that can be said or done. In a word, so 
diversified in expression, attitude, and costume, are the numerous 
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figpues of this stupendous work, that the resources of the art 
-would seem exhausted in its production." 

"AUston was a man of finished literary education, haying 
studied and taken his degree at the university of Cambridge. 
The best authors in several languages were familiar to him, as 
much so u the great models in his art. 

" Some of his published poems are not surpassed by any thing 
in American hterature. Every reader is familiar with his mag- 
nificent ode to England and America. As a prose writer, he is 
chiefly known as the author of ' Monaldi.' There are paragraphs 
in that book in which the very soul of the writer seems to pour 
itself out in strains of the richest melody. There are innumerable 
passages of such graphic beauty as could only be traced by the 
hand that painted for all coming time Beatrice, Rosalie, and Amy 
Robsart. 

" Mr. AUston's conversation was singularly attractive. The 
graces seeking a shrine, certainly chose his soul for a temple. 
His pecuhar and striking pexsonal appearance can never be &■>- 
gotten. His tall and slender figure, his pale countenance, the 
towering pile of his forehead, his regular and pleasing features, 
his laige hazel eye, the venerable locks that waved in the solemn 
beauty of silvered age firom his shapely forehead — Ibrmed in their 
combination an image which he who has once seen can never 
forget. 

" The serene close of his days gave the finishing touch to the 
picture of his life. He died sitting in the same chair firom which 
he had so oAen delighted his firiends by his conversation. Beauti- 
fal in death as he had been in life, he looked like some gracious 
work of art just beginning its silent immortality.'' 
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HENBY INMAN. 

Henry Inman was bom at Utiea, in the state of New Yadk» 
in 1801. His early delights were connected with pictures, and 
his first aspirations were for fame as an artist. About 1812, his 
parents removed to New York, and there he commenced the 
study of drawing, under a competent teacher. 

When Westmiiller's celebrated picture of Danae was exhibited 
at Mr. Jarvis's rooms in Murray-street, young Inman visited it» 
and gives the following account of his first interview with Jarvis : 
" On my second visit, I saw Mr. Jarvis. He came in from his 
painting-room, with mahl stick in his hand and palette on his 
arm. I removed my hat, and bowed. At that time I regarded 
an artist with peculiar reverence. Without noticing my saluta- 
tion, he walked rapidly up to nje, and with his singular look of 
scrutiny,- peered into my face. Suddenly he exclaimed, 'Tho 
very head for a painter !' He then put some questions to me, 
invited me below stairs, and permitted me to examine his port- 
folios. He shortly after called on my father, and proposed to take 
me as a pupil. I was at that time preparing for my entrance at 
West Point as a cadet, for which I had already obtained a war^ 
rant My father left the matter to myself, and I gladly acceded 
to the proposal. I accordingly entered on a seven years' appren- 
ticeship with him.*' 

Mr. Inman remained with Mr. Jarvis during the whole time 
of his engagement, and with him visited New Orleans and other 
cities. 

About 1822 he commenced business for himself as porti^t 
and miniature painter. In the latter style he was highly cuc- 
cessful, though he soon abandoned it. In 1825 Mr. Inman 
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assisted in the formation of the National Academy of Design, of 
-which he was the first vice-president. He held the office until 
1831, when he removed to Philadelphia. About this time he 
painted full-length portraits of William Penn, Col. Varick, Chief- 
Justice Marshall, and other distinguished individuals. 

After a residence of about a year in Philadelphia, Mr. Inman 
removed to Mount Holly, New Jersey. He thus wrote to a friend, 
before his removal : '* I have always panted to live in the coun- 
try, where I can be surrounded with something pleasanter to 
look upon than the everlasting brick walls of a city. I shall then 
be better enabled to withdraw myself gradually from mere face- 
making, to practice in the more congenial departments of art— 
namely, landscape and historical pamting." 

Mr. Inman resided at Mount Holly between two and three 
years, and removed to New York in October, 1837. At this 
time his popularity was at its height. His annual receipts, for 
the succeeding five years, were firom eight to ten thousand 
doUars. 

For some time Mr. Inman had been subject to annual attacks 
of severe illness, which were eventually found to proceed from an 
organic afiection of the heart. The attacks gradually increased 
in violence ; and becoming involved in pecuniary embarrassments, 
in 1844 he embarked for Europe, with the double object of bene- 
fiting his health and fulfilling several commissions for portraits 
anl landscapes. While abroad he painted portraits of several 
distinguished persons: among them, Dr. Chalmers, for Mr. 
Lenox ; the poet "Wordsworth, for Prof Reed ; and Thomas B. 
Macaulay, for Mr. Carey. Forced to give up his project of visit- 
ing France and Germany, afler a stay of eight months in 
England, he returned to New York. 

His health now rapidly declined ; still he continued, at 
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interrals, to uae his pencil. His death, which oocuned Januaiy 
17, 1846, called £>rth an unusually deep expreeuon of public 
feeling; the press, throughout the countiy, teemed with the 
wannest eulogies of his locial character, and his artistic abilitias. 
The following efiiision, which was writt^i hj Mr. Inmaa, 
about three years before his death, has been much admired : 

''I^ow listless o'er time's sullen tide, 
My bark of life floats idly on; 
Youth's incense-laden breeze has died, 
And passion's fitful gusts are flown. 

** While sadly round her aimless course, 
Now lowering brood the mental skies. 
Hie past but murmurs of remorse, 
And dim the ocean-future lies. 

« And must this be I — ^my soul arouse ! 
See through the passing clouds of ill. 
How fame's proud pharos brightly glows. 
And gilds thy drooping pennant still. 

^Stretch to thine oar, yon beam thy guide, 
Spread to ambition's freshening gale; 
Friendship and lore are at thy side, 
While glory's breathings swell thy sail" 

Speaking of the versatility of Inman, Sully says : " I remember 
going round the exhibition of the National Academy, at Cliaton 
Hall, New York, and, seeing a fine landscape, I asked, Who 
painted this? The answer was — ^Inman. Then I came to & 
beautiful group of figures. Ah, this is very fine ! "Who 
painted this? — ^Inman. Then some Indians caught my ey^-^ 
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InmaiL A little further on, and I exclaimed— This is the finest 
miniature I have seen for many a day ! Who is this miniature 
painter ? — ^Inman. His laige portraits I was acquainted with, 
but this variety of style took me altogether by surprise." 

Inman's portraits are characterized by great clearness in tint* 
ing, and an air of life and animation. He might have excelled 
in any branch of his art. His view of Rydal Water, from a spot 
near the residence of Wordsworth, is a picture of extreme beauty. 
What he saw, he saw at a glance ; and transferred it to the can- 
vass with rapidity and surprisii^g precision. 



THOMAS COLE. 

Thomas Cole was born in the year 1802. From his infancy, 
Cole was £>nd of drawing, and passionately devoted to the con- 
templation of fine natural scenery. An excessive diffidence, 
joined to his love of the combination of land, water, and sky, 
which the ordinary eye may be said not to see, caused him to 
avoi(^ society, even of children of his own age— he sought and 
found in nature, the pleasure which seemed denied to him else- 
where. To ramble through the woods, or on the beautiful banks 
of th6 Ohio, indulging in day-dreams, was the apparently idle 
occupation of a most active mind~-of one who has proved a most 
persevering and industrious practitionur of nature's lessons. 

In a letter, he aflerwards thus refers to this part of his life : 
*' My school opportunities were smaU ; reading and music were 
among my recreations ; but drawing occupied most of my leisure 
hours. My first attempts were made from cups and saucers; 
^rom, them I rose to copying prints; from oopyirg prints, to 
making oxiginals. 
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** About the year 1820, Mr. Stein, a portrait painter, came to 
8teabenvillc. I became acquainted with him — saw him paint— 
and eonndered his works wonderful ; I believe they were respect* 
able. He lent me an English -work on painting, (I have £>Tgot* 
ten the title ;) it was illustrated by engravings, and treated of 
design, composition, and colour. This book was my oompanioa 
day and night— nothing could separate us — ^my usual avocations 
were neglected — ^painting was all in all to me. I had made 
some proficiency in drawing, and had engraved a little, both in 
wood and copper, but not until now, had my passion been fully 
aroused — ^my love for the art exceeded all love— my ambition 
grew, and in my imagination I pictured the glory of being a 
great painter. The names of Stuart and Sully came to my can 
like the titles of great conquerors ; and the great masters were 
esteemed above all earthly things. 

" I had painted many landscapes, but had never drawn fiom 
nature, although I had looked on her with a loving eye. One 
of these landscapes Judg^e Tappan, of Steubenville, happened to 
see ; and, being pleased with it, invited me to look at a copy he 
had made firom Stuart. He lent me a palette, and gave me 
some excellent advice. This kindness I repaid ungratefully, for I 
unfortunately broke the palette ; and, though I oflen met him in 
the street my excessive bashfulness prevented my making any 
explanation or apology for keeping it so long. This circumstance 
gave me much pain ; and, though it may appear trivial, it marks 
my common conduct in those days, and is one of a thousand 
follies of that nature committed through diffidence." 

In 1820, young Cole took up the palette to paint portraits. 
His father first submitted to the operation. It was pronounced 
like. Another and another succeeded ; and the three, though, 
painted unskilfully and without proper materials, gave satisfitotion 
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and encouragement, to the would-be-painter» to proceed in a path 
that he hoped would lead to the object of his wishes — the power 
to assist his beloved parents and sisters. But after a short career 
as a portrait painter, he took up the more congenial branch of 
his art. 

In 1823 his family removed to Pittsburg. It was spring, and 
the young painter seemed to awake to the beauties of nature m 
landscape, and to feel not only his love for, but his power in that 
branch of the art. Heretofore* he had been straying in a wnmg 
path. He now began to make studies from nature ; every 
morning, before it was light, he was on his way to the beautiful 
banks of the Monongahela, with his paper and pencils. He 
made small but accurate studies of single objects-— a tree, a 
leafless bough, every ramification and twig was studied ; and as 
the season advanced, he studied the foliage, clothed his naked 
trees, and by degrees attempted extensive scenes. He was now 
in the right path, and, what is most extraordinary, he had found 
the true way to pursue it. 

The succeeding year he passed in Philadelphia ; thence ho 
removed to New York, whither his father's family had jpreceded 
him. Here he first met with that success which he merited, and 
in a few years he was enabled to visit Europe. 

" I did not find England," says Cole, " so delightful as I antici- 
pated. The^ gloom of the climate, the coldness of the artists, 
together with the kind of art in fashion, threw a tone of melan* 
choly over my mind, that lasted for months, ^ven af^r I had 
arrived in sunny Italy. 

" Previous to going to Home, I passed nine months in Florence, 
which I spent in studying the magnificent coUeotions there, and 
in painting several pictures, among which 'tras a Sunset on the 
Amo, and a wild scene &r Mr. Gilmor, of Baltimore. The Ajma 
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Pictures painted in Florence. — Prineiplee of the Italian maetera. 

was exhibited in the Academy of St. Luke, and seemed to attract 
attention. The Grand Duke is said to have been much pleased 
with it, but he did not buy it. I studied the human figure part 
of my time, and drew firom the life, at th^ Academy ; and painted 
my Dead Abel, which was intended as a study for a large picture, 
to represent Adam and Eve finding the body of Abel. I was 
about three months in Rome, where I had a studio in the very 
house in which Claude lived. Returning to Florence, I painted 
more pictures in three months, than I have ever done in twice 
the time before or since. In that three months I painted the 
Aqueduct picture, the View of the Cascatelles of Tivoli, Mr. 
Lord's picture of Italian Scenery, four small pictures for Mr. 
Tappan, a small view near Tivoh, and several others. 

" The pictures of the great Italian masten gave me the 
greatest delight, and I laboured to make their principles my own ; 
for these which have stood best the criticism of ages, are pro- 
duced on principles of truth, and on no abstract notion of the 
sublime or beautiful. The artists were gifted with a keen per> 
eeption of the beautiful of nature, and imitated it in simplicity 
and single-heartedness. They did not sit down, as the modem 
artist too often does, with a preconceived notion of what is or 
ought to be beautiful ; but thei{ beau ideal was the choicest of 
nature. They often introduced absurdities and things of bad 
taste in their pictures; but they were honest — ^there was no 
affectation. I do not believe that they theorized, as we do ; they 
loved the beauty they saw around them, and painted it. 

" It is usual to rank landscape as a lowei branch of the art, 
below the historical. Why so ? Is there a better reason than 
that the vanity of man makes him delight most in his own. 
image ? In its difficulty (though perhaps it may come ill fiooa 
me, although I have dabbled a Httle in history) it is equal at 
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EscpressioD in landscape. — ^The pupil of Nature. 

leut to the historical. There axe certainly fewer good landscape 
pictures in the world, in proportion to their number, than of 
historical. In landscapes there is a greater variety of objects, 
textures, and phenomena, to imitate. It has expression also ; 
not of passion to be sure, but of sentiment — ^whether it shall be 
tranquil or spirit-stirring. Its seasons, sunrise, sunset, the storm, 
the calm, various kinds of trees, herbage, waters, mountains, 
skies; and whatever scene is chosen, one spirit pervades the 
whole — flight and darkness tremble in the atmosphere, and each 
change transmutes." 

Cole returned to America in 1832. "That he would have 
been a great painter," says Bryant, *' if he had never studied 
abroad — scarcely less great on that account — ^no man can doubt ; 
but would he have been able to paint some of these pictures 
which we most value and most affectionately admire ; that fine 
one, for example, the Ruins of Aqueducts in the Oampagna of 
Borne, with its broad masses of shadow dividing the simshine 
that bathes the solitary plain, strewn with ruins; its glorious 
mountains in the distance, and its silence made visible to the 
eye ? Would he ever have given us a picture like that which 
bears the name of the Present, a scene of loveliness, popular with 
the reminiscences of dtiys gone by ; or a picture like that great 
final one of the Course of Empire ? Cole owed much to the 
study of nature in the old world, but very little to its artists. 
He had a better teacher, and copied the works of a greater Artist. 
A year or two after his return he commenced his first series of 
large pictures, well known to the public." 

The Course of Empire consists of a series of five pictures, and 
(brms an epitome of the life of man. It is conceived* and executed 



* The foUowing cxitidans are from the pen of 0. Jjanman, Ssq. 
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Coune of Empire. — ^Fint, Savage life.— Second, Arcadian state. 

in a manner which must convince the beholder that the artist 
possessed many of the attributes of the philosopher, the poet, and 
the Christian. 

In the first picture, we have a perfectly wild scene of rocks, 
mountains, woods, and a bay of the ocean, reposing in the 
luxuriance of a ripe spring. The clouds of night are being 
dissipated by the rising sun. On the opposite side of the bay 
rises a lofty promontory crowned by a singular isolated rock. 
As the same locality is preserved in each picture of the series, 
this rock identifies it, although the position of the spectator 
changes in the several pictures. The chase being the most 
characteristic occupation of savage life, in the foreground we 
isee an Indian clothed in skins, pursuing a wounded deer, which 
is bounding down a narrow ravine. On a rock in the middle 

m 

ground, are other Indians with their dogs surrouuding another 
deer. On the bosom of a little river below, are a number of 
canoes passing down the stream, while others are drawn up on the 
shore. On an elevation beyond these is a cluster of wigwams, 
and a number of Indians dancing round a fire. In this picture 
we have the first rudiments of society. In the canoes, huta, 
and weapons, we perceive that the useful arts have commenced, 
and in the singing which undoubtedly accompanies the dance of 
the savages, we behold the germs of music and poetry. The 
Empire is asserted to a limited degree, over sea, land, and the 
animal kingdom. 

In the second picture we have the simple or Arcadian state 
of Society. The time of day is a little before noon, and the 
season, early summer. The ** untracked and rude," has been 
tamed and softened. Shepherds are tending their fiocks, a soli- 
tary ploughman, with his oxen, are turning up the soil ; and 
in the rude vessels passing into the haven of a growing village^ 
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• Third, Height of civilixiition. . 

and in the skeleton of a bark, building on the shore, we perceive 
the conunencement of commerce. From a nide temple on a 
hill, the smoke of sacrifice is. ascending to. the sky, symbolizing 
the spirit of Religion. In the foreground on the left, is seated an 
old man, who, by describing strange figures in the sand, seems 
to have made some geometrical discovery, emblematic of the 
infancy of science. On the right hand, is a wman with a 
distafi*, about crossing a stone bridge, beside her, a boy is drawing 
on a stone the figure of a man with a sword ; and beyond these, 
ascending the road, a soldier is partly, seen. Under some noble 
trees, in the middle distance, are a number of peasants dancing 
to the music of pipe and timbrel. All these things show us that 
society is steadily advancing in its march of usefiilness and power. 
Ages have passed away, and in the third picture we have 
a magnificent city. It is now mid-day, and early autumn. The 
bay is surrounded by piles of arohitecture, temples, colonnades, 
and domes. It is a. day of rejoicing. The spacious harbour is 
crowded with vessels, war-galleys, ships, and barks, their silken 
sails glistening in the sunshine. Moving over a massive stone 
bridge, in the foreground, is a triumphal procession. The con- 
queror, robed in purple, is mounted on a car drawn by an ele- 
phant, and surrounded by captives and a numerous train of 
guards and servants, many of them bearing pictures and golden 
treasures. As he is about to pass the triumphal arch, beautiful 
girls strew flowers in his path ; gay festoons of drapery hang 
from the clusterod columns ; golden trophies glitter in the sun, 
and incense rises from silver censers. Before a Boric temple, on 
the left, a multitude of white-robed priests are standing on the 
marble steps, while near them a religpious ceromony is being per- 
formed beforo a number of altars. Near a statue of Minerva, 
with a victory in her hand, is a company of musicians, with 
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Fourth, Irraption of 



ojrmbals and trumpets. From the lofty portico of a palace, an 
imperial penonage is watching the procession, sarrounded by her 
children, attendants, and guards. Nations have been subjugated, 
man has reached the summit of human glory. Wealth, power, 
knowledge, and taste, hare worked together and accomplished the 
highest meed of human achievement and Empire. 

In the fourth picture, a barbarous enemy has entered the once 
proud city ; a fierce tempest is raging ; walls and colonnades are 
lying in the dust, and temples and palaces are being consumed by 
the torch of the incendiary. The fire of vengeance is swallowing 
up the devoted city. An arch of the bridge, over which the 
triumphal procession had before passed, has been battered dowo, 
and broken pillars, ruins of war-engines, and the temporary bridge 
which had been thrown over, indicate that this had been the 
scene of direst contention. Now there is a terriUe conflict on 
the bridge, the insecurity of which accelerates the horror of the 
struggle. Horses, men, and chariots, are precipitated into the 
raging waves. War-galleys are contending ; some in flames, and 
others sinking beneath the prow of a superior foe. Smoke and 
flames are issuing from the falling and prostrate edifices ; and 
along the battlements, and in the blocked-up streets, the conflict 
rages terribly. The foreground is strewed with the bodies of the 
dead and dying. Some have fallen into the basin of a fountain, 
tinging the water with blood. One woman is sitting in mute 
^despair over the dead body of her son ; another leaping over a 
battlement to escape the grasp of a ruffian soldier ; and other 
soldiers drag a woman by the hair down the steps that form the 
pedestal of a mutilated colossal statue, whose shattered head lies 
on the pavement below. A barbarous enemy has conquered the 
city ; Carnage and Destruction have asserted their frightful 
Bmpiie. 
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Fifth, The city in ruins. — Voyage of Life. 

The last and most impressive picture of the series is the scene 
of Desolation. The sua has just depar^d, and the moon is 
ascending the twilight sky over the ocean, near the place where 
the son arose in the first picture. The shades of evening are 
stealing over the shattered and ivy-grown ruins of that once 
great city. A lonely column rises in the foreground ; on the 
capital a solitary heron has built her nest, and at the foot of it 
her mate is standing in the water. 

The Doric temple and triumphal bridge may still be identic 
fied among the ruins which aro laved by the waters of the 
tranquil sea. But though man and his works have perished, 
the steep promontory, with its isolated rock, still rears itself 
against the sky, unmoved, unchanged. Time has consumed the 
works of man, and art is resolving into its elemental nature. 
The gorgeous pageant has passed, the roar of battle has ceased, 
the multitude has mingled with the dust, the Empire is extinct. 

The Voyage of Life is a series of four picturos, allegorically 
portraying childhood, youth, manhood, and old age. In the first 
we behold the dawn of a summer morning. A translucent 
stream is issuing from a deep cavern in the nde of a mountain. 
Floating gently down the stream is a gilded boat, made of the 
sculptured figures of the Houie, while the prow is formed by the 
present hour, holding forth an emblem of Time. It is filled 
with flowers, and on these a little child is seated, tossing them 
with his upraised hands, and smiling with new-born joy, as he 
looks upon the unnumbered beauties and glories of the bright 
world around him ; while a guardian angel is at the helm, 
with his wings lovingly and protectingly extended over the child. 
Love, purity, and beauty emanate like incense firom the sky, the 
earth, and water, so that the heart of the gazer seems to forget 
fhe world, and lose itself in a dream of heavm. 
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Description of the series. 



In the second painting, the Stream of Life is ividened, and 
its current strong and irresistible, bat' it.flows^through a coun- 
try of surpassing loveliness. The voyager, who is now a youth, : 
has taken the helm into his own hands, and the dismissed angel 
stands upon the shore, looking at him with "a look made of 
all sweet accord," as if he said in his heart, "God be with 
thee, thoughtless mortal !*V But the youth heeds not the angd, 
for his eyes are riveted on an airy castle pictured against tho 
sky, dome above dome. The phantom of worldly happiness and 
worldly ambition has absorbed the imiagination and eager gaze 
of the wayward voyager, and as he urges his frail bark onward, 
he dreams not of the daiigers that may await him on the way. 
To the boat only a few flowers are now clingiQg,' and we per- 
ceive that the castle in the air, apparently so real, has only a 
white cloud for its foundation, and that, ere long, the stream 
makes a sudden turn, rushing with the fury of a maddened 
steed down a terrible ravine. The moral of the picture it is 
needless to elucidate. 

In the third of the series, the voyager is seen on the verge of 
a cataract, while a fearful storm rages around him. The rud- 
derless bark is just about to plunge into the abyss below, while 
the voyager (now in the prime of manhood) is imploring the 
only aid that can avail him in the trying hour, that of Heaven. 
Demoniacal images are holding forth their temptations in the 
clouds around him, but he heeds them not. His confidence in 
Grod supports him ; the previous agony of his soul i& dispelled 
or subdued, by a reflection of celestial light, stealing through 
the storm, and by the smiles of his guardian angel, visibly sta- 
tioned in the far ofl* sky. 

In the last scene of the allegory, the voyager, with hoary head, 
has reached that point where the waters of time and eternity 
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The C1XW8 and the World, a series of five pictures. 

mingle together — ^a bold conception, which is finely imbodied by 
the daring genius of the painter. The hour-glass is gone, and 
the shattered bark is ready to be drawn into the fathomless 
wateis beneath. The old man is on his knees, with clasped 
hands, and his eyes turned heavenward, for the greenness of 
earth has for ever departed, and a gloom is upon the ocean of 
Eternity. But just above the form of the voyager is hovering 
liis angel, who is about to transport him to his home, and, as 
the eye wanders upward, an infinite host of heavenly ministers 
are seen ascending and descending the cloudy steps which lead 
to the bosom of God. Death is swallowed up in life ; the glory 
of heaven bos eclipsed that of earth, and our voyager is safe in 
the haven of eternal rest. 

The water in the first, second, and third pictures is very fine, 
the perspective and atmosphere in the second are masterly. In 
the first we are pleased with the simplicity of the composition ; 
in the second, with the variety ; in the third, with the suitable- 
ness of the gloomy storm, which helps to tell the story, and 
harmonizes with the scene ; and in the fourth, with the manage- 
ment cf the shadows, ahd the apparent reality of the light firom 
heaven. This series belongs to the Eev. G. D. Abbott of New 
York. 

The last, and in many respects the most impressive of Cole's 
productions, is a series of five pictures, entitled the Cross and the 
World. The designs or studies for these pictures were all exe- 
cuted, but owing to the untimely death of the artist, only two out 
of five were finished on a large scale. The idea is that two 
youths enter upon a pilgrimage, one to the Cross and the other 
to the World. 

In the first picture the eye of the beholder is struck by the 
bold termination of a chain of mountains, with craggy peaks lost 
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First, SeparatioQ of the Pilgriraa — Second, Trials of Faith. 

in the clouds. The same lofty range is seen through the entin 
series. To the left, a straight, and narrow pathway takes its way 
up a rugged gorge, down which beams a silvery light from • 
bright Cross in the sky. The path at first leads off through real 
flowers, betokening the early part of the Christian lif^, neither 
difficult nor uninviting. In the distance a dark mist, havering 
over the track, conceals from the adyancing wayfarer the real 
difficulties of his journey, and betokens the sorrows which neces- 
sarily befall him. To the right, a gracefully winding way, leads 
down into a gently undulating vale. Stretching forward through 
delightful landscapes, it finally fJoLdes away, and leaves the eye 
to wander on to the dim pinnacles and domes of a great city. A 
golden light falls through an atmosphere of repose, and lends 
warmth, soflness, and beauty, as well to crag and precipice as to 
the rich valley. By-paths steal upon the sunny slopes of the 
mountain, inviting the traveller to the enjoyment of the prospect 
and the coolness of the waterfall. Vegetation of unnatural 
growth, and gorgeous and unreal flowers skirt the borders of the 
way. At the foot of the mountain stands Evangelist with the 
open GospeV A little in advance aro the waters symbolical of 
Baptism. Two youths, companions in tho travel of life, having 
come to the parting of their road, are afiectionately and earnestly 
directed to the shining Cross. While one, through the power of 
truth, enters with timid steps upon his holy pilgrimage, the other, 
caught by the enchantment of the earthly prospect, turns his back 
upon Evangelist and the Cross, and speeds forward upon the feet- 
path of the World. 

In the second picturo, which symbolizes the trials of faith, we 
have a wild mountain region now opening upon the beholder. 
It is an hour of tempest. Black clouds envelop the surrounding 
siunmits. A swoUen torrent rushes by and plunges into the 
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Itdrd, The Gardens of Pleasure and the Temple of Mammon. 



abyss. The storm, sweeping' down terrific chasms, flings aside 
the angry cataract, and deepens the horror of the scene below. 
The pilgrim, now in the vigour of manbood, pursues his way on 
the edge of a frightful precipice. It is a moment of imminent 
danger. But gleams of light from the shining Gioss break tbrough 
tbe storm, and sbed fresh brightness along his perilous and nar- 
row path. With steadfast look, and renewed courage, tbe lone 
traveller holds on bis heavenly pilgrimage. 

In the third picture, the beholder looks off upon an expanse of 
tranquil water. On tbe right are the gardens of pleasure, where 
the devotees of sensual delights, revel in all that satiates and 
amuses. Near a fountain, whose falling waters lull with perpet- 
ual murmurs, stands a statue of the goddess of love. An intei^ 
minable arcade, with odorous airs and delicious shade, invites to 
tbe quiet depths of a wilderness of flowers. A gay throng dances 
upon tbe yielding turf, around a tree, to tbe sound of lively 
music. Near an image of Bacchus, a company enjoys a luxurious 
banquet. 

On tbe left is tbe temple of Mammon, a superb and costly 
structure surmounted by the wheel of fortune. Beneath its dome, 
a curiously wrought fountain throws out showers of gold, which 
is eagerly caught by tbe votaries below. From the censers, 
rising here and there above the heads of tbe multitude, clouds of 
incense roll up and wreathe the columns of the temple. The trees 
and shrubbery of the adjacent grounds are laden with golden 
fruit. Far distant, in tbe middle of tbe picture, a vision of 
earthly power and glory rises upon the view. Splendid trophies 
of conquest adorn tbe imposing gateway, colonnades and piles 
of architecture stretch away in the vast perspective. At the 
summit of a lofty flight of steps stand conspicuous tbe throne and 

• 

■ceptre. Suspended in the air, at the highest poiat of kumaa 
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Fourth, Triumph of Futh. — Fifth, The yaniahing of Earthly Hopes. 

reach, is that glittering symbol of xoyieilty, the. crown. Betrweea. 
the beholder and this grand spectacle are armies in conflict, and 
a city in flames, indicating that the path to gloiy lies through ruia 
and the battle-field. To the contemplation of this alloring scene 
the pilgrim of the world, now in early manhood is introduced. 
Which of the fascinating objects before him is the one of hia 
choice, is left to the imagination of the spectator. The pic- 
ture symbolizes the pleasure, the fortune, and the glory of the 
World. 

In the fourth picture, the pilgrim of the Cross, now an old 
man on the verge of existence, catches a first view of the bound- 
less and eternal. The tempests of life are behind him ; the 
world is beneath his feet. Its rocky pinnacles, just rising 
through the gloom, reach not up into his brightness ;- its mists, 
pausing in the dark obscurity, ascend no more into his serene 
atmosphere. He looks out into the infinite. Clouds — ^imbodi- 
ments of glory, threading immensity in countless lines, 'rolling up 
from everlasting depths — carry the vision forward towards the 
unapproachable light. The Cross, now fully revealed, pours its 
efliilgence over the illimitable scene. Angels, with palm and 
crown of immortality,' appear in the distance, and advance to 
meet him. Lost in rapture at the sight, the pilgrim drops his 
staff*, and with uplifted hands sinks upon his knees. 

In the last picture, desolate and broken, the pilgrim of the 
World, descending a gloomy vale, pauses at last on the horrid 
brink that overhangs the outer darkness. Columns of the temple 
of Mammon crumble ; trees of the gardens of pleasure moulder 
in his path. Gold is as valueless as the dust with which, it 
mingles. ^The phantom of glory — a baseless, hollow fabric — - 
flits under the wing of death, to vanish in a dark eternity. 
Demon forms are gathering rouiid him. Horror-stricken, the 
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Friscipal imaginatiye prodaciioDft of G0I& 

pilgrim lets fall his staff, and turns in despair to the long-neglected 
and foigotten Cross. Veiled in melancholy night, behind a peak 
of the mountain, it is lost to his view for ever. 

The principal imaginative productions, besides those just 
described, are, the Departure and Eeturn, which is a poetical 
representation of the feudal times ; the Cross in the Wilderness ; 
U Praseroso ; L' Allegro ; the Past and Present ; the Architect's 
Dream ; Dream of Arcadia ; the Expulsion of Adam and Eve ; 
and Prometheus. Bound. . The last-mentioned picture is owned in 
England,- $3xi is unquestionably one of the wildest and most 
splendid edbrts of the painter's pencil. The scene represented is 
among the snow-covered peaks of a savage mountain-land, and to 
the loftiest peak of aU Prometheus is chained. In the foreground 
is a pile of rocks and broken trees, which give a fine effect to the 
distant landeciape ; while just above this foreground is a solitary 
vulture, slowly ascending to the upper air, to feast upon his 
victim. The ideai of leaving the devouring scene to the imagina- 
tion, could only have been conceived by the most accomplished 
artist. The time represented is early morning, and in the cold 
blue ocean of the sky is seen one brilliant star, which represents 
Jupiter, by whose orders Prometheus was chained to the ever- 
lasting rock.. 

This is most sublime, and possesses all the qualities which 
constitute an epic production. The unity of the design is admi- 
rable—one figure, one prominent mountain, a cloudless sky, one 
lonely star, one vulture, and one cluster of rocks for the fore- 
groimd. It is also completely covered ivith an atmosphere which 
gives every object a dreamy appearance. In point of execution, 
there is no fault to be found with this glorious picture, and the 
idea of the poet could not have been better illustrated. 

With regard to the actual views, and other less ambitious j^ro- 
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Second riait to Europe. — Pictures of American aceneiy. 

■ ■ ■ 

Auctions of Cole, we can only say that the entire number might 
be estimated at about one hundred. 

" In July, 1841, Cole fuuled on a second Tint to Europe. On 
this oecaaion he travelled much in 8witzeriand, which he had 
never before seen, lingering as long as the limits of the time he 
had prescribed to himself would allow him, in that remaikable 
country ; and fiUing his mind with its wonders of beauty and 
grandeur. From Switzerland he passed to Italy, whence he 
made an excursion to the island of Sicily, with the scenery of 
which he waa greatly delighted. On its bold rocky summits, and 
in its channing valleys, he found everywhere scattered the 
remains of a superb architecture, and gazed wil^ont satiety 
upon the luxuriance of its vegetation, in which the plants of the 
tropics sprang intermingled with those of tempeiate climes." ^ 

It was after his return, in 1842, that he commenced the 
Pilgrim of the Cross and of the World, which was his last work. 
While engaged in painting this series, the summons of death 
came. He died in February, 1848. 

In looking upon his better pictures of American scenery, we 
ferget the pent-up city, and our hearts flutter with a joy allied to 
that which we may suppose animates the woodland bird, when 
listening in its solitude to the hum of the wilderness. Perpetual 
freedom, perpetual and unalloyed happiness, sewn to breathe 
from every object which he portrays, and as the eye wanders 
along the mountain declivities, or mounts still farther up on the 
chariot-looking clouds, as we peer into the translucent waters of 
his lakes and streams, or witness the solemn grandeur of his 
forests, we cannot but wonder at the marvellous power of genina* 
His style is bold and masterly. While he did not condescend to 
delineate every leaf and sprig which*may be found in nature, yet 
he.ga^^ you the spirit of the scene. To do this is the province 
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Uncommon effects — "Sew style. — 0. Ver Bryck 



of genius, and an attainment beyond the reach of mere talent. 
The productions of Cole appeal to the intelleet more than to the 
heart, and we should imagine that Milton was his favourite poet. 
He loved the uncommon efieets in nature, and was constantly 
giving birth to new ideas. Ke had a passion for the wild and 
tempestuous, and possessed an imagination of the highest order. 
He was also a lover of the beautiful, and occasionally executed a 
picture full of quiet summer-like sentiment. But his joy was to 
depict the scenery of our mountain-land, when clothed in the 
rich garniture of autumn. He was the originator of a new style, 
and is now a most worthy member of that famous brotherhood of 
immortals whom we remember by the names of Lorraine, Pous- 
sin, Rosa, Wilson, and Grainsborough. 



C. VER BRYCK. 

In compliance with a request of the National Academy of 
Design, this writer* has attempted a short memoir of Cornelius 
Yer Bryck. The life of an artist is proverbially barren of those 
stirring incidents and strange vicissitudes that interest the read- 
ing multitude, and to this the life of tiie subject of the present 
sketch fiirms no exception. 

Mr. Yer Bryck was bom at Yaugh Paugb, New Jersey, on 
the 1st of January, 1813. In childhood he discovered a predilec- 
tion for the fine arts, which strengthened with his years, and at 
length led faim to embrace the profession of an artist. In 1835 
he studied for some time under Prof Morse, then president of the 
National Academy. At the Academy of Design, he was distin- 

^^ Tbomas Oole, If . A 
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DrawingB from the antique.— Prize. — Mobile^— Europe. 

guiflhed for tha ardour of his studies. His drawings from tha 
antique showed a keen appreciation of character, and were 
executed in a vigorous manner. . He obtained the prize of the 
aiiver palette soon after entering as a student. In the Academy 
exhibition of 1836, Mr. Inman called the attention of several 
artists, in his peculiar ominous and emphatic tone, to a picture 
exhibited by Yer Bryck. It represented an old Dutch Bible, with 
clasps, a skuU, and other objects suggestive of serious feeling, 
painted with remarkable power. "Look/' said Inman, /'at the 
very dust which has collected on the old Bible — impossible fiur 
any one to paint better." This picture has since been presented, 
by a brother of the artist, to the New York City Galleiy. It is 
an unpretending, low-toned picture, but whoever attentively 
observes it, will be interested in the solemn, still, and mournful 
air which is thrown around it by the "mysterious power of 
shade." 

In the fall of 1837 he went to Mobile, for the benefit of his 
health ; and a friend, to whom I am indebted for much of ^ the 
information in this memoir, states, that he carried with him 
several pictures, among which were a Bacchante and a Cavalier, 
which were much admired. They were purchased at Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama. Early in the spring of 1838, he returned to New 
York. The next year, stimulated by the desire to behold with 
his own eyes the wonders of ancient art, and scenes that through 
history and poetry had long been familiar to his mind, he sailed 
for London, in company with his firiends Huntington and Gray, 
and for a time enjoyed, as such a mind only can enjoy, the pro- 
ductions of the great masters ; and the works of art to be found 
in London and Paris. But unfortunately his stay in the old 
world was short, &r he was called home by the illness of a sister. 

Afier his return, he was occupied in landscape and historical 
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Somiei — Elected member of the Aoftdemj 

pictuzes. Among the latter was one whose labject vtbb : " And 
one shall be taken and the other left." This picture was finely 
oonceiTed ; it represented a blessed spirit ascending towards 
hcaren, with enraptured expression, in the midst of light ; while 
beloW} in murky gloom, was seen one of the accursed ones, with 
demoniac face, descending. 

His intimate friend, the Rev. Cleveland Coxe, at that time 
addressed a sonnet to him, which is introduced hexe, as char- 
acteristic both of the poet and painter : 

Til spoil a sonnet, bat— ni tell thee now. 
How much I lore thy reyeries and dreams, 
Thy vein poetic, and thy darling themes, 

Of dear pursuits, and stories that allow 

The frequent laugh — ^though thou can'st weep, I trow— 
And how I loye to plot with thee, sweet schemes 
Of future life, commingling the extremes 

Of mirthful hours, and days of thoughtful brow ; 

For, like a strange cfaiarcscnro, thou 
Hast in thy soul mysterious power of shade. 
While thy warm heart of sunshine's self is made ; 

And if thoult labour out thyself enow 
ITpon thy canvass — all, I promise you, 
Will love the picture, and the painter too." 
• 

In the year 1840 he was elected a member of the Academy, 
having preyionsly been made ah associate ; a tribute due to his 
talent and character.' For a few years he pursued his art, 
struggling with ill health and unfaTourable circumstances, until 
t843, when his friend Huntington, with his wife, who was the 
sister of one to whom Mr. Yer Bryck was deeply attached, pro- 
posed to visit Europe again. Sufiering from disease, and in the 
hope that a voyage might reitore him, Mr. Ver Bryok hastfly 
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Revisits Eorope.— Ill kealth. — Retnra. — ^Mental cpialitj. 

detenmned to accompany his friend. To accompliidi thin was 
difficult, for the time was short ; but his many warm finends 
intexfested themselyes — a few commissions were obtained, and all 
necessary arrangements made. 

Mr. Yer Bryck was married on the eve of sailing, and tlie 
party, afler a favourable voyage, reached England the latter 
part of May. As far as health would permit Mr. Yer Bryck 
enjoyed the scenery of the Isle of Wight and of England exceed- 
ingly : the cathedrals, castles, abbeys, and galleries filled hin 
mind with delight ; but, alas ! neither the beauties of nature 
nor the charms of art could check the inroads of disease, and 
even the ever-hopeful eye of afieetion could perceive in him no 
change for the better, and with his wife he returned to New 
York in the autumn ; but the air of his native country had no 
healing balm for him — he lingered through the winter, suffer^ 
ing much, but at times cheated into hope by the deceitful 
slumberings of his disease, until, on the 3l8t of May, 1844, hia 
soul, which had been blessed and purified through religion, was 
fireed from its mortal tenement. 

It would almost seem, that the higher the intellectual qual- 
ities possessed by a man, the less fitted he is fi>r encountering 
with success the stormy passage of life ; that he whose mind is 
cast in nature's most finished mould — ^the mould of genius and 
taste— 4b least capable of withstanding the asperities of actual 
life, and we frequently find that the possessors of these &tal 
gifts become early tenants of the tomb. Of this class was Mr. 
Yer Bryck : the flame burned too brightly, to bum long. En- 
dowed with the keenest sensilnlities, his heart responded to 
every call. The love of the beautifiil was the law of hia 
being ; the beautiful in nature and art his ohief joy. He &U 
a keen deligfat in natural soensry ; a sight of the mountaina 
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Poetio tempeniBieiitM — ^Taate for musiCL 

mored him with unatterable tbought«» and he oould truly 
say: 

" To me, the meanest flower that blows, can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears." 

Himeelf of poetic temperament, hii taste for poetry was ex- 
quieite ; but he loved mo«t those ancient songs therein sun* 
plicity of sentiment and style were combined with the mystio 
grandeor of olden time. He had a deep reverence for antiquity ; 
and what poetical znind has not ? — ^for it clothes the dim and 
shadowy fonns of the past with drapery of its own. 

Music was a passion with him ; his voice was low but sweet, 
and he accompanied his songs on the guitar with great taste ; 
and in -his hours of quietness and solitude many a plaintive song 
of Yer Bryck's steals like an iBolian strain on the mind's ear 
of the writer of this memoir. Speaking, in a letter written during 
his last visit to England, of the pleasure he eigoyed in visiting ^ 
Winchester cathedral, he says : 

" We remained and heard the service chanted. To me it 
seemed very impressive— the sweet, plaintive tones of the boys — 
that long-drawn ' Amen,' so oflen repeated in rich harmony-— 
the touching words of the psalm^' Have mercy on me, Lord, 
for I am in trouble ; mine eye is consumed for very heaviness — 
yea, my soul and my body.' I thought I had never heard true 
church music before." Alas ! he could too well feel the words 
of the Psalmist, for disease was then consuming him. 

With all his artistic feeling and enthusiasm for art, the pro- 
ductions of Mr. Yer Bryck's pencil were not numerous ; and per- 
haps ^hen we consider the obstacles that rose in his path, theve 
will be little reason for surprise at this. 

His landscapes, which were simple pioduotions, views, or com* 
as* 
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High qualities of his wqrkB<— 'Hope and Memory. 



poations, exhibiting nature in her tranquil aspects-T-as well as 
his historical pictures, too frequently remained without a pur- 
chaser. The high qualities of his works, which ought to have 
brought him encouragement and profit, were paissed unnoticed by 
the multitude, and the coarse scenes of the tavern could fre- 
quently find purchasers, while the chaste works of Yer Bryck 
had no attractions. The hand of the artist is palsied if he once 
feels that his works produce no glow of sympathy in the min£ 
of beholders. " Hope deferred maketh the heart sick," :tad this 
Ver Bryck had ofleii felt. , 

Illustrative of the tone of his mind is a passage in one of his 
letters : ** They may say what they wiU, of Hope and her pleas- 
ures. Oh! ofl has she cheated me; but Memory — ^I love her, 
she is kind — doth she not make the pleasaint seem more pleasant, 
the good better, the beautiful still more lovely ? And even our 
past sorrows, she hath a way of soflening them till they are 
ahnost souroes of joy. A ruin, a pile of stones and mortar, are 
unsightly; but Time covers it with moss and ivy, and it is 
beautiful." • 

In another letter, he says : " I believe I am getting old, for 
my pleasures are more of Memory than of Hope." 

But as the sands of life wasted away, the flame of Hope 
burned moire brightly in his bosom, and lifted by religious faith 
above this shadowy vale of tears, his eye caught glimpses of 
a glorious future which made the past seem dim, and he longed 
to depart. 

His mortal remains rest in Greenwood cemetery, in a spot 
chosen by himself, in a quiet deU, beneath the ^ade of trees, and 
when he was interred, flowers, which he loved so muoh, were 
growing near the grave ; and'^ has been said of another spot 
where rests a child of genius, cut off also in the early promiso 
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Place of burial. 
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\ of his yean, " It might make one in lofB with Death, to think 

I that one should be buried in so sweet a place." 
I It is OUTS to regret that disease and death should so soon have 

[ checked Ithe development of powers which seem to have been of 

t the highest order. 

''Peace! peace! he is not dead, he doth Dot sleeps 

He hath awakened from the dream of life, 
lis we, who lost in stormy yiBiona, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife." 
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SouLPTUBE wai practised at a very early period. The moat 
eonunon materiak are marble, metals, wood, ivory, clay, and 
wax. 

The first information we have of sculpture is m the time of 
Laban, who had images of his domestic gods. It probably pre- 
ceded painting, and even drawing, which is a more abstract 
idea ; the first essays being of the rudest possible character. The 
progressive advances in the art are evident firom the remains still 
to be found in Egypt. At first they were mere outlines cut in 
the rock, next figures in very low relief, then more prominent, 
and at length detached and entire. From these crude attempts, 
among t^e learned and refined Greeks, even veiging into super- 
natural beauty, sculpture reached its acme of perfection ; when 
the whole circle of the sciences, especially anatomy, geometry, 
and mechanics, contributed to the development of the laws of 
motion and balance, and taught the proper play of the muscles. 

Sculpture, of all the arts, requires the most scrupulous finish, 
and is scarcely excellent except when of the highest order. In 
painting, beauty of colour and well-conceived contrasts may atone 
for faults of design, even for distortions, if they are not in full 
view. But in sculpture, simplicity is the characteristic feature, 
and the slightest error is at once discoverable, and obtrudes itself 
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Portrait statues or busts. — Gredan art-^OultiTation of letters. 

upon the eyo. Portrait statues or busts are not the least valuable 
productions of the chisel. When executed by the genuine artist, 
they transmit to posterity not only the features, but the very 
moral and intellectual uniqueness — ^the essential difierence be* 
tween the features they represent, and those of all the rest of 
mankind. They are superior to painted portraits, so far as the 
representation of intellect is concerned, though painting may be 
preferred for the expression of feeling, the acknowledged language 
of the eye. 

To thid representation of perfect quietude, or calm, self-inherent 
grandeur, perhaps sculpture, of all the arts, is best adapted. 
Poetry must give many nice strokes before it can give the ex- 
pression of calm majesty ; and in painting, colouring, however 
subdued, is almost incompatible with perfect ideal repose. But 
marble — pure, cold, impassive, insulated — ^beneath the touch of 
genius, becomes the very impersonation of passive majesty — of 
slumbering might. 

The first essays of Grecian art, in the heroic age, prove they 
were neither stronger nor swifler in the race than other nations. 
But the improved imitation of nature, founded on the same prin* 
ciples of science, left their competitors at a distance not to be 
recovered ; and the ability and zeal with which they pursued 
their advantage, gave them possession of the palm beyond dis- 
pute. In the institutions of Greece, the fine gymnastic exercises 
of boxing, running, wrestling, leaping, and throwing the spear, at 
the same time that they increased the strength and agility, ex- 
hibited all the various beauty of the human figure, diversified by 
all the difierence of motion the several exertions could produce, 
with the multiplicity of anatomical changes in action and remis- 
sion, occasioned by each exertion of body and limbs. 

The Greeks added the cultivation of letters to theix discoveries 
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in teience and improvement of philosophy. Hipparchus is said 
to have fint made the Athenians acquainted with Homer's rhap- 
eodies, (from which that peoflle received their system of theology,) 
these were recited in the Panathenaic solemnities, and became so 
popular that they were continually quoted in the dialogues of 
Plato, and by succeeding writers. The poems of Hesiod, Sappho, 
Anacreon, and Simonides, are also believed to have been collected 
in a public library at Athens, at this time. Thus was infant art 
inspired by the spirit of poetry, and the efiects of this inspiration 
are seen in the councils of the gods in the friezes of the Parthe- 
non and the temple of Theseus, besides innumerable Homeiic 
fubjects on the painted vases and Greek basso-relievos of after 
ages. 

The most numerous class of ancient statues was about the 
height of nature, or approaching to seven feet, which has been 
distinguished as the heroic size. 

Statues were anciently appropriated to divinity. Portraits of 
men were not executed, unless for some illustrious cause which 
deserved perpetuity. 

First, were the victorious contests in the sacred games, chiefly 
those of Olympia, where the custom was for all the conquerors to 
dedicate their statues, and those who were thrice victonous had 
exact portraits of their persons. 

After the custom was adopted of bestowing this honour on 
distinguished merit, every battle increased heroic memorials ; the 
porticoes, libraries, museums, and walks, were filled with statues 
of legislators, poets, philosophers, and all whose public spirit, or 
rare qualities had raised them to general notice and esteem. Thifl 
increase of sculpture, extending over so considerable a portion of 
the globe known to the ancients, will account for the nuirber of 
■tatues brought to Rome afUr the conquest of Greece. 
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Multitudes of statues carried to Rome. — Modem art 

Marcus Scaurus, when sedile, decorated his temporary theatre 
with three thousand statues. Two thousand were taken from the 
Yolscians. Mummius, after the conquest of Achaia, is said to 
have filled the city. Lucullus hrought many. Three thousand 
came from Ehodes — ^not fewer from Athens or Olympia — more 
are helieved to have come from Delphi. Even after the terrific 
repetition of those conflagrations, which destroyed the nohlest 
monuments in Rome, it was said that the city contained more 
gods than men. 

The equestrian and pedestrian statues, trophies, and triumphal 
arches, which adorned the Roman forum, and lue forum of 
Trajan — ^the innumerahle sculptures in the imperial palace — in the 
baths of Dioclesian and Caracalla — the mausoleum of Augustus, 
and that of Hadrian — ^the files of patriots and heroes which lined 
the Flaminian way — ^were objects to fill the imagination, and 
occupy the mind. But neither the multitude of them, nor their 
magnificence, will produce any great impression on the painter 
or sculptor. He will keenly search out the rare specimens of 
excellence from among the hundreds of ordinary beauty. 

In considering the impediments that prevented an earlier 
manifestation of the progress of modem art, and which were by 
some believed to be insurmountable, the following opinion, prev- 
alent among the classical admirers of art, previous to the time 
of W'lnckleman and ailcrwards, deserves particular notice, which 
was, that the Christian religion afibrded subjects less favourable 
to the painter or sculptor than the Pagan mythology; and 
although we hope this prejudice is diminished, yet it is not so 
entirely passed away as to render an inquiry into its merits wholly 
useless. 

The ancient theory of personal beauty is, that it consists in a 
body and limbs accommodated to perform the various funotiom 
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of life, under ike govenuneat of the best piinciples of iatelligence 
and will ; in this definition the generality of modems agree with 
the ancients. Here, then, we see that the artist is equally bound 
by the modem, as by the ancient practice, to make himself 
acquainted by physiological inquiry and philosophical reasomng, 
with the most perfect union of forms and sentiments for his 
studies. 

Beauty is to he considered as pertaining to two orders of 
creation — ^the supernatural and the natural. In the Pagan 
mythology, the supernatural order consists of superior and inferior 
divinities, beatified heroes, and purified spirits. These have beea 
represented by the ancients with a grandeur, perfection, and dit* 
tinctness of character, by which we immediately recognize Jtt> 
piter from Hercules or Mercury, as we distinguish Cicero from 
Demosthenes, or Socrates from Zeno. The most elevated ordeiB 
are more dignified in their characters, forms, and attitudes, while 
the younger deities are more remarkable for beauty in the bloom 
of youth, and a corresponding lightness of figure, and sprightliaetf 
of action ; to these might be added an enumeration of distinctions 
both celestial and terrestrial. But the arts of design may exert 
their utmost efibrts if employed on the personages and events of 
Divine revelation. The gradations of celestial power and beautj 
in the orders of angels and archangels, the grandeur and inspira- 
tion of prophets, according to the difierenoe of mission, and the 
sanctity of apostles, have produced examples of grace, beauty, 
and grandeur of character, original in themselves, and not to be 
found in such variety among the remains of antiquity, as in works 
by the restorers of art in the fifleenth century. 

Yfe have subjects which, unknown to the Greeks and Eomans, 
will employ the greatest powers, with the greatest advantage to 
the hest faculties and dispositions of man, to his happiness, hoth 
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Perfection of styla — ^Mode of imitation. 

present and iuture. It will be at once understood that the book 
which supplies these subjects is the sacred Scriptures. 

The art of sculpture* imitates with more or less completejiesg 
the real bulk of objects, their substance and form, but it does not 
imitate their colour. This restriction is the result of a compre- 
hensive view of imitation ; it is by no means from actual impossi- 
bility, but because the end of genuine illusion would be defeated 
by the attempt. A statue coloured to the life might deceive the 
spectator for a moment, but he would presently discover, that 
life and motion were wanting ; and the imitation would be con- 
sequently incomplete. Whatever is attempted by the arts, the 
perfection of style requires that the imitation, however really 
imperfect with reference to nature, or even with reference to other 
modes of representation, should suggest no want. The imagina^ 
tion then assents to the illusion, though the senses are far irom 
being deceived. 

As it is well known that the ancients occasionally added 
colour to their statues, it may be observed that the coloura em- 
ployed were probably never intended to increase the resemblance 
of the object to nature, they served only to insure distinctness, or 
were merely for ornament. The gilding of the hair, for instance, 
however objectionable, would not be condemned on the ground 
of its being too close an imitation of real hair. It would, indeed, 
toon be apparent that the difierences which colours in nature 
present — ^for example, in the distinction of the face from the hair, 
and of the drapery from the flesh — ^require to be met in sculpture 
by some adequate or equivalent diflTerences ; hence, the contnurta 



*The raooeedinj^ remarks are from Eastlake's <* OontribntionB to the 

Fine Arts." 
97 
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Degree of reaemblanoe proposed — Chief object of imitation. 

adopted were either greatly couventioaal or dietated such a ehoiee 
of nature as was best calctdated to supply the absent quality. 

It will first be necessary to inquire what degree of resemblance 
was proposed in the imitation of the living form. In the fine 
examples of sculpture the surface of the skin, though free from 
minute accidents, is imitated closely. The polish is, however, 
uniform ; first, because any varieties in this respect could not be 
distinguished at a due distance ; and secondly, because a rough 
surface on marble in the open air is sure to hasten the corroding 
efieet of time, by affording minute receptacles fer dust wt rami 
while in interiors the rough portions would be soonest soiled. 

In polishing the marble, the ancient sculptors were sometimea 
oareful not to obliterate or soften too much the shaip ridges of the 
features, such as the edges of the eyelids, lips, &c. These sharp- 
neases were preserved, and occasionally exaggerated, in order to 
insure a distinct light and shade on the features at a consider- 
able distance. Such contrivances, it is almost needless to say, 
were in a great measure dispensed with in statues intended 
for near inspection. Lastly, the marble received a varnish rather 
to protect the surface than to give it gloss. 

These modes of finishing the surface are detailed, because it ia 
of importance to remark, that this was the extent of the imitation. 
The varnish, doubtless, would give mellowness to the colour of 
the marble ; but it may be assumed that a statue thus finished 
was nearly white. 

The flesh is always the master-object of imitation in the an- 
tique statues; the other substances, drapery, aimory, hair, or 
whatever they may be, are treated as accessories, to give value 
and truth to the naked. In nature it is possible for hair to be so 
aiBooth as to ofier scarcely any difierence in surface from flesh. 
Indiscriminate imitation in this particular, has also had ita ad^vo- 
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Relative effect in sculpture of the time of Hadriaa 

cates, and many Italian statnes want colour to make the bait 
distinct from the face. The hair in the antique, whether crisp 
in its undulations, like that of the Venus of Mi]o ; or soft, like 
that of the Medicean Venus ; or bristled in unequal masses like 
that of the Dying Gladiator ; or elaborately true, like that of the 
Lucius Venus ; or whether even, as in the early Greek works, it 
is represented by undulating scratches, or by a series of regular 
curis, it is always more or less rough and channelled, so as to 
present a surface, sometimes from its deep shades almost ap- 
proaching a mass of dark, opposed to the face. All this is only a 
judicious choice, and a skilful translation of nature. 

In these and similar modes of distinction, as the accessories 
are treated in a relative and comparative manner ; they cannot 
possibly approach so near to nature as the flesh. This relative 
effect is^nerally compatible with the admission of one or more of 
the proper qualities of the accessories ; but it sometimes happens 
that, in them, the relative effect alone is studied. Thus, i^ de- 
tached portion of the hair of the Laocoon, or of the Dying Gladia- 
tor, would hardly be recognized for what it represents ; the same 
might be said of detached portions of some draperies. This 
large principle of imitation is not to be recognized in less perfect 
examples of the art. The sculpture of the time of Hadrian, even 
when of colossal size, and requiring to be seen at some distance, 
is indiscriminately finished throughout. The master-object of 
imitation is consequently less effective. 

The possibility of imitating drapery literally, accounts for some 
of the practices of the ancient sculptors, which, though judicious, 
have been sometimes objected to. Difficult as it may be supposed 
to be, to imitate a flexible substance in stone, the surface which 
drapery presents, in a quiescent state, may be copied in marble so 
as to produce illusion ; for the surface being completely renderod. 
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Imitatian of drapery.-^CkjQTentioiial treatment 

we have only to suppose the original drapery to be white, and the 
imitation in white marble is at once on a level with aU absolute 
fifco-similies. The consequence would be, that in a white marble 
statue with drapery thus literally copied from nature, we should 
immediately discover that the flesh was not of the natural colour, 
a discovery which we should never be permitted to make. The 
flesh from wanting colour, sets out with a departure from nature, 
and the conditions of imitation require that no other substance 
should surpass it in resemblance to its prototypes. As before 
observed, this generally follows when the accessories are treated 
in a merely relative manner. We should therefore pause before 
condemning the occasional squareness, straightness, and parallelism 
of the felds in some antique specimens, since this treatment not 
only serves to distinguish the drapciy from the undulating outline 
and roundness of the limbs, but gives it that degree of conven- 
tional treatment, which prevents it from surpassing the flesh in 
mere truth of imitation. Thus the art is true to its own condi- 
tions ; and this, at whatever cost attained, is necessary to 
constitute style. 

The consequence of the direct and unrestrained imitation of 
the details is, that the flesh, however finished, looks petrified and 
colourless ; for objects of very inferior importance, even to the 
buttons, are much nearer to nature. The objection to these 
details, from their unpleasant or unmeaning forms, is here left 
out of the account. 

The boldness with which the ancient sculptors overcame 
difliculties is remarkable. Thus, to take an extreme case, rocks, 
which in marble can be easily made identical with nature, 
(thereby betraying the incompleteness of the art in other respects,) 
are generally conventional in fine sculpture— witness the basso- 
relievo of Perseus and Andromeda, and various examples in 
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Armour. — ^PortionB of ardutectnre, Ac. 

ttataes whore xocka are introduced for the support of the figure. 
In order to reduce literal reality to the conditionB of art, the 
mhstance is in this instance, so to speak, unoharacterized. The 
same liberty is observable in sculptured armour, as treated by the* 
ancients. Sharpness is avoided ; and the polish does not surpase, 
sometimes does not equal, that of the flesh. In like manner, steps, 
or any portions of architecture, are irregular and not geometri- 
cally true in their lines and angles. On a similar principle, 
probably, the inscriptions on the finest antique medals are rudely 
fermed ; for it cannot be supposed that the artists who could treat 
the figures and heads so exquisitely, could have been at a loss to 
execute mechanical details with precision. 

In Oanova's monument to the archduchess Maria Christina, 
at Vienna, figures are represented ascending real steps, and 
entering the open door of a real tomb — all executed with a build- 
er's precision. It is plain that, to keep pace with the literal 
truth of these circumstances, the figures should at least have 
colour, life, and motion. The want of all these is injudiciously 
made apparent by the comparison in question, and some pains 
are taken to convince the spectator that he is looking at marble 
statues. 

In the antique, on the contrary, it will generally be found that 
the employment of conventional methods (as opposed to the more 
direct truth of representction) increases in proportion, as objects 
are easily imitable, and consequently in danger of interfering with 
the higher aim. 

The contrivances which are intended to give the impression 
0f reality to the master<objoct of imitation, as exemplified in the 
best works of the ancients, thus point out the course to be pursued 
in the difficult treatment of statues in modern costume. 

The very existence of imitation (however successful its results 
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ImitatioD complete. — Limits of vepreeentatioiL 



may be) depeads on tho oondition* that its oaeaiiA should be 
different from those of nature. But sculptaie, at the outset, givM 
substance for substance. A conunon quality being thus unaToidr 
*li>ble, art is immediately on the watch to maintain its indopead- 
ence, by laying a stress on all the diHerences in its power» that 
are oonsistent with imitation. Accordingly, the form of the sab- 
stance assumes peculiar beauty ; it is thus removed, at least, from 
<Hrdinary nature. The colour — in the imitation of the hmnaa 
figurews altogether different from nature. Ol^r qualities ia 
the substance being given, the opposite qualities in nature are, in 
like manner, selected for imitation. The UfeleasneBs, haidneaSk 
and rigidity of the material, point out the elastic surface of life 
and flexible substances, as the fittest objects for the artist's skill 
Imitation is complete when we forget that the marble is whitSk 
lifeless, and infiexible. But if we are compelled to lem^nbec 
this, by the introduction of qualities common to nature and to ths 
marble, (mere substance being already common) the first princi* 
pie of art, as such, is violated. The selection of qualities difienag 
firom the nature of the material in which they are imitated, hBS» 
necessarily, its limits. Flying drapery, £bUage, water, clouds, 
smoke, are opposed, but may be too much opposed, to the aztifi* 
cial substance to render imitation possible. The spectator 14, in 
this case, again reminded of the material. 

Even in single figures, the distinction between the drapeiy 
and the flesh is chiefly expressed where they meet, and are 
immediately opposed to each other ; in other parts remote from 
ike flesh, the drapery exhibits nearly the same surface as tho 
flesh. Again, where the drapery clings to the form, (a contri- 
vance particularly objected to by Falconet,) it is the limb, rather 
than the drapery, which is apparent. There are, however, ex- 
amples in the antique, where the entire suriaoeof the drapeiy is 
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phdted or ohannelled, so u to re^POBent a general difierence ia 
its whole maos to the surface of the skin. Some figures of 
Amazons are thus treated; and in most female statues, the 
drapery heing thin in texture, with minute folds, ofiers a con«» 
stantly roughened surface, and insures a general opposition to 
the naked. 

Costumes were represented more faithfully during the decline 
of art It was the same in the sges of its immaturity. In 
^STP^ ^^ dresses were indiscriminately copied ; and in the 
same proportion, imitation was imperfect, and' taste undeveloped. 
The example is not without its use in other respects, for when 
the extreme warmth of the climate is considered, the multifarious 
Egyptian costumes are sufficient to prove that the civilia&ed in- 
habitants of Greece and Italy were at least equally clad. The 
naked colossal statue of Pompey would have been as strange 
to the Bomans, had they not been accustomed to similar works 
of art, as Canova'a naked colossal Napoleon was to the Parisians* 
In the Panathenaic procession at Athens, as in all processions, 
the pomp of dress was the main part of the show. In the 
sculptured representation of this show, the elder functionaries 
have one loose garment becomingly thrown over the naked figure ; 
and the Athenian cavaliers wear a stiU lighter mantle, which 
sometimes flowing from the shoulders in the breease, shows their 
finrms entirely -undraped. The women, however, from motives 
which the Athenians never lost sight of, are fully but gracefully 
dad. With this exception, the peplon of Minerva was not n>oio 
shorn of its embroidery in the marble, than the greater part of 
the figures were of their real costumes. It is necessary to com- 
pare the reality 'wdth the work of art, in order to be convinced 
that the difficulties of reconciling the style of sculpture with 
costume are not peculiar to modem times. 
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Style in aeolpiore.— Antique or ideal beantj. 

ThaM two cireiiinitaaeeB— -the impowibility of abfldute td- 
■emblance to nature in the principal object, and the extreme of 
nch resemblance in many inanimate substances — define the styJs 
of sculpture ; a style fully exemplified in the works of the ancients. 
On the authority of those works, it has been shown that this ait, 
on the one hand, aims at the closest imitation of the liying 
figure in its choicest forms ; for such can best compensate for the 
want of colour, and enable the art to rival nature. In subordin- 
ation to this, its first aim, sculpture afiects the imitation of elastic 
and flexible substances generally. On the other hand, it is dis- 
tinguished by the greater or less conventional treatment, or tlie 
entire omission of all particulars which are more literally imitabls 
than the flesh. The instances of such conventional treatment, 
including alterations of costume, and omissions of various cir- 
cumstances, which are observable in the sculpture of the Greebi, 
are perhaps the most remarkable liberties, with a view to consis- 
tency of style, which the history of art presents. 

The Greeks, by selecting from a number of beautiful individ- 
uals those portions which they deemed most perfect, generalizing 
and reuniting them in conformity to an image in their own mind, 
pioduced that abstract ideal beauty, generally known by the 
term antique or ideal, a beauty and perfection of form which, 
though borrowed from nature in all its parts, is as a united whole 
superior to humanity. It is man represented according to the 
general laws of his species, rather than to the details, peculiari- 
ties, and imperfections of the individual. It is nature refined, 
exalted, and purified from her excrescences and defects. '* Na- 
ture," says Flaxman, " has innumerable ends to accomplish ; ait 
but one— to produce ideal perfection and beauty." 

The object of Grecian sculpture was to produce difierent 
degrees of the ideal, which approached, without passing the limits 
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of divine beauty and majesty. The intermediate degrees of the 
ideal, which approached without passing the limits of divinity, 
were reserved for heroes — ^men whom antiquity delighted to exalt 
to the highest dignity of our nature. The heroic character was 
impressed, partly by idealizing the countenance and expression, 
yet retaining the resemblance, partly by increasing the stature, 
and heightening the swelling and action of the muscles; thus 
producing an augmented dignity, activity, and vigour. The only 
difference between a hero and one of the highest deities, was, 
that in the latter, the projections and square parts were roundeil, 
the nerves and veins suppressed, so as to produce the most graco- 
ful elegance of form, in unison with a celestial spirit. 

To perfect this ideal beauty, it became necessary to add the 
graces of expression and attitude. Yet aware, on the one hand, 
that expression and attitude, if pushed beyond a certain limit, 
detract from beauty and grace; and on the other, that beauty 
without expression and attitude is tame, and comparatively 
powerless, they steered a middle course between the two ex- 
tremes—adopting chastened expression, repose, and decorum, 
combined with natural and unaiSected gestures. A decency 
of motion and attitude is even ohservable in their Bacchante 
and dancing figures. In a word, dignity, grace, and a certain 
moral grandeur pervade all their works. In accordance with 
this principle, they uniformly gave to the higher class of deities, 
particularly to Jupiter, an expression of calm and majestic medi- 
tation, indicative of a mind wrapped up in itself, an energy of 
intellect elevated above human emotions and passions. The 
same exalted beauty, mental power, and sublime composure, 
may be traced through the whole Satumian family. When tho 
passions are represented, their visible signs are not such as to 
derange the dignity and beauty of the expression. 
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Subdued ezpreauoiLF— Baaflo-relieva — Style. 



Whatever license may be permitted to the poet, the artist 
more especially the sculptor, caimot cany the r^presentatioa of 
the passioiis beyond a certain limit, mthout impairing all ^race 
and beauty, outraging heroic dignity and deoorum, and destroying 
the very interest and sentiment which it is intended to ooDTey. 
In the Greek statuaiy, we obsenre no violent, cunning, malig* 
nant, ironical expression, no unseemly contortions of oountenanee. 
The movements and emotions are those of a man who knows 
how to control the fire of his passions ; but allowa certain flashes 
of them to escape, as it wrae, in spite of himself 



BASSO-RELIEVO. 

There are three styles of relief The highest is termed alio- 
relievo, in which some portions of the objects are o£ten quite 
detached ; the figures are usually half, or more than half! in 
relief. In basso-relievo the figures have a very slight projection 
from the background. Mezzo-relievo presents a medium be- 
tween the two other styles. In the highest relief, however 
decided the shadows may and must of necessity be, on the plt^® 
to which the figure is attached, the light on the figure itself tf 
kept as unbroken aa possible ; and this can only be efiected by a 
selection of open attitudes ; that is, such an arrangement oi lix' 
limbs as shall not cast shadows on the figure itself. In basso- 
relievo the same general efiect of the figure is given, but by veiy 
different means. Shadow is here the essential and only source 
of meaning and efiect. The outline of the whole mass should bo 
di^nctly relieved, while thoqe that come within should be veiy 
slightly marked, that the general" efiect of the whole may ^ 
be destroyed by o<mfusing shadows ; still, a vory important fign^ 
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Mezso-relieva — ^Appian way. — Roman reliayi. 



may jndiciouAly be laised even upon another, when the prominent 
idea of the subject may be thus more fully developed. Moszo* 
xelievo difl^rs from both : it has neither the limited attitudes of 
the first, nor the distinct outline, and suppressed, internal mark- 
ings of the second ; on the contrary, the outline is often less dis- 
tinct than the forms within it, and hence it requires and is fitted 
for near inspection. Its imitatiott may thus be more absolute, 
and its execution more finished, than either of the other styles. 

Mezzo-relievo of the fullest kind was fitly employed (as well as 
alto-relievo, when in eitmitions not exposed to accidents) to orna- 
ment tombs and sarcophagi. These works-, placed in the open 
air, decorated the approaches to cities, as sepulchres were always 
without the walls. The Appian way was the most magnificent 
of these streets of tombs in the neighbourhood of Rome, and must 
have exhibited, literally, thousands of sepulchral monuments. 
Though, generally, the work of Greek artists, and oflen interest- 
ing from being copies of better works, now lost, the haste and 
inattention with which such prodigious numbers were executed, 
tended to degrade the style of their sculpture. In these relievi, 
even in the better specimens, buildings and other objects are 
occasionally introauced behind the figures, thus approaching the 
qpnrious style of relief in which the efiects of perspective are 
attempted to be expressed. The greater part of svrhat are called 
Boman bassi-relievi are of this kind, and may be considered a 
middle style between the pure Greek relievo and the modem 
Italian. It was from antique sarcophagi, fine in execution, but 
with these defects in style, that Niccoli da Pisa, in the thirteenth 
century, first caught the spirit of ancient art. Many of the works 
from which he is believed to have studied are still preserved in 
Pisa. In imitating the simplicity of arrangement, and, in a 
remote degree, the purity of forms which these works exhibited, 
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Modern relief. — Mixed style. — Simplicity. 

the aitiBt was not likely to correct the defects alluded to, vhich 
had been already practised in Italy and elsewhere. Various 
degrees of relief, background figures and objects, and occa- 
sional attempts at perspective, are found in the works of the 
Pisani and their scholars; yet, their works, which are to be 
regarded as the infancy of Italian art, and, which undoubtedly, 
are rude enough in workmanship and imitation, are purer ia 
style than those of the succeeding Florentine masters, who 
attained so much general perfection in sculpture. The relievi of 
Donatello are mostly in the style caUed by the Italians, stiacdato, 
(the flattest kind of mezzo-relievo, according to the definition before 
given,) which he probably adopted, as he worked in bronze, fiom 
the facility of casting ; yet, in iiuch a style, commanding littk 
distinctness from its inconsiderable projection, he introduced build- 
ings, landscape, and the usual accessories of a picture. But tfaii 
misapplication of ingenuity was carried still further by Lorens) 
Ghiberti, in the celebrated bronze doors of the Baptistry, oi 
church of San Giovanni, at Florence, which exhibited such skil* 
ful compositions, in which the stories are so well told, and in 
the single figures are so full of appropriate action. In these 
works the figures gradually emerge from the stiacciato style to 
alto-relievo. They are among the best specimens of that mixed 
style, or union /)f basso-relievo, with the principles of painting, 
which the sculptors of the fiileenth century and their imitators 
imagined to be an improvement on the well-considered simplicity 
of the ancients. In these and similar specimens, the unreal 
fi>rms of perspective buildings, and the diminished or foreshort- 
ened figures, which in pictures create illusion when aided by 
appropriate light and shade, and variety of hue, are unintelligible 
or distorted in a real material, where it is immediately evident 
that the objects are all on the same solid plane. Even Yasari, 
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who wrote when this mixed style of relievo was generally prac- 
tised, remarks the absurdity of representing the plane on which 
the figures'standascendiiig towards the horizon, acccErding to the 
laws of perspective ; in consequence of which " we oflen see," 
says he, " the point of the foot of a' figure, standing with its back 
to the spectator, touching the middle of the leg, owing to the 
right ascent or foreshortening of the gpround. Such er^rs," he 
adds, " are to be seen even in the dobrs of San Giovanni." 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, like other Florentine sculptors, first learned the 
practice of his art firom a goldsmith, and the designs of the artist 
who competed with him for the honour of executing the doors of 
the San Giovanni, were submitted to the judgment of goldsmiths 
and painters as well as sculptors. 

The taste of the Florentines in basso-relievo was thus greatly 
influenced by the prevalence of a style most applicable to the 
precious metals, in which a general sparkling effect is best insured 
by avoiding imifomly violent relief, which projects considerable 
shadows, and especially by avoiding unbroken flatness. The 
background is thus filled. with slightly relieved distant objects, so 
as to produce everywhere a more or less roughened or undulating 
surface. The same end seems to have been attained in the 
antique silver vases, by the introduction of foliage. The style 
continued to be practised with occasionally greater absurdities 
than those before alluded to, and perhaps, less redeeming ex- 
cellencies, till the . close of the last century. The sculptor 
Falconet, says of the. antique bassi-relievi, " that, however noble 
their composition may be, it does not in any way .tend to the 
illusion of a picture, and a basso-relievo ought always to aim 
at the illusion." He leaves no doubt as to the literal meaning 
he intends, by citing the Italian writers who applied tJie term 
. quadro indiscriminately to picture and basso-relievo. Sculpture in 
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Bngland, vm indebted principally to Flazmmi tout tke revml of 
a pcoer taste in the applteati4iii of basao-vriievo to aidiiteotaie. la 
workM of deooration, intended to be ezecated in the pretMna 
metalfl, in which, as before obienred, moderately ooaboaKd and 
general zichneas of miiace is so desireUe, in order to display ihfb 
material as well as the work ; he, howevor, united his own pori^ 
of taste and oompoaitioa with an approach to the xoixed style of 
relief practised by the Florentine masters, who, in this bnmoh 
of sculpture, perhaps, never equalled his shield of Adulles. 
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The Chaldeans, whose persons are deficient in grace and 
beauty, are supposed to have been the first seulpton. Speomeiii 
of this art, found in Egypt, are perhaps the most ancient extant 
The dryness of the climate has preserved them wholly from tho 
ravages of time 

Ovring to the prevalence of animal worship in Egypt, the 
most firequent and most successful performances of their artists 
were figures of animals. 

In the history of Egyptian art, a distinction must be made 
between the old and the later styles. The former appears in 
the earliest monuments, down to the conquest of Egypt {626 
B. c.) by Cambyses, who is supposed to have established the Mith- 
ratio worship in Eg}'pt. What seems to have chiefly suggest^ 
this idea, is the discovery of a curious representation of a s acri&ee 
to the sun, in an artificial cavern, near the rains of Babion, m 
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IJl^per Egypt. It is hewn out of rock, in the middle of the 
mountain ; it is above flfVy feet wide, and as many in height, and 
between fire and six feet in depth. The sun appears encompassed 
with rays, forming a circle fiftewL or twenty feet in diameter. 
Two priests of the natural stature, their heads covered with long 
caps, terminating in points, stretch their hands towards the sun; 
the ends of their fingers touch the rays. Two little boys, clothed 
like the priests, stand by their sides, and reach to them two great 
goblets. Bd.ow the sun there are several lambs killed, and 
exteoded on piles, ocmsisting each of ten pieces of wood ; and 
below the piles are seven jars. On the other side of the sun, 
there are two women and two girls, in full relief, joined to the 
lock by parts of their backs and feet only. Behind and above 
these and the boys are several hieroglyphics. The tiara on the 
heads of the priests, very much resembles those of the Persians 
in a procession, in the bass-reliefs found at Ghilminac, near 
Persepolis. The hawk and ibis are purely Egyptian. This is a 
very curious monument, and it is certaiply very di&rent from the 
other excavations of Upper Egypt. 

The works of art in Egypt may be designated respectively, as 
the Old Egyptian, the Per8ian-Eg}'ptian, the Grecian-Egyptian, 
and the Roman-Egyptian, or Eoman imitatiops of the Egyptian 
manner. 

The attitudes of their figures, whether sitting or standing, are 
awkward and unnatural — ^the bones and muscles feebly indicated ; 
the eyes fiat and oblique — not sunk as in the Grrecian statues, but 
almost even with the head ; the eyebrows, eyelashes, and the 
bolder of the lips marked by sunk lines ; the nose thick and flat ; 
the cheek-bones high ;-the chin small, receding, t^d pointed ; 
the line of the month, at the angles, drawn upwards ; the moolh 
always shut, and the lips full, and Kparated by a simple indsion ; 
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the ean placed very high ; the heads of hoth sexes large an4 
coarse ; the feet broad, clumsy, and without articulation of the 
toes. The eyes are occasionally composed of different materials 
from the statues, such as metals and precious stones. 

Their architectural relievi were cut or sunk in the stone, and 
then slightly relieved from the ground. Relievi, properly bo 
called, were only executed by the Egyptians in bronze, cast m 
moulds. The period preceding the time of Cambyses, i» consid- 
ered by Memes, as the only period of real Egyptian sojlptofe. 
These remains may be classed under three divisions: coidssal 
figures ; figures about the natural size, single or in groups ; and 
hieroglyphical and historical relievi. The colossal remains aie 
very numerous. The sphinx is of most frequent occurrence, the 
dimensions varying from seventy to one hundred and twenty- 
five feet in length. 

Of this era is the immense statue of red granite found on the 
site of the Memnonium, which was thrown down, by Cambyses. 
Its stature is forty-six feet. 

The space between the Memnonium and Medinet Abon, '^rbfsi 
is about a mile and a quarter, is covei^d with colossal firagia^^ 
Here appears to have been what Diodorus Siculus caUed the 
tranb of Osymandes. The palace of Medinet Abon has, stiil in a 
tolerable state of preservation, a peristyle, fifty*five paces long and 
sixty-five in breadth, formed of two rows of columns, placed on the 
four sides of the court. The columns are forty-five feet high, and 
seven in diameter ; the materials good, and the execution iine. 
In the hieroglyphics, the large figures have two inches relie» » 
the smaller ones, one inch. On the exterior of the palace-^'>'^> ^ 
bass-relief represents a chase of lions, and an invsision of foreigneiSi 
whose dress very much resembles that of the Hindoos. ^"^ 
Egyptians oppose the descent by sea and land, and the barlfarian< 
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fieem to be routed. Under this is seen a marshalled army— some 
heavily armed, others armed in a lighter manner. 

Many sculptures are found in the excavations of PhilcB, 
Elephantis, Silulis, and at £1 Malook, in the tombs of the Theban 
kings. These excavations are often suites of magnificent cham- 
bers, hevm from white calcareous rock. A singular peculiarity 
marks the statues— a pilaster runs up behind each, the whole 
height, not only when the statue is connected with the surface of 
a wall, but also when it is wholly detached. Relievi are found 
in great abundance, occupying often the entire walls of the tem- 
ples. In these, there is much skill in the mechanical workman- 
ship, but they are very deficient as performances of art ; propor- 
tion and perspective seem to have been utterly unknown. 

Statues of wood have been discovered by modem travellers. 
Metal appears to have \)een sparingly used, at least only very 
small figures have been found, of a composition similar to the 
bronze of modem times. In the tombs small images of porcelain 
and terra-cotta are frequent. 

The works of art produced! by this nation were gloomy and 
grave, but full of deep sentiment, connected, by* the hieroglyphics 
which covered them, with poetry and history, and with the 
belief of immortality. But as the kingdom of the dead seemed 
to them the trae existence, so their art is more related to death 
than life : their figures are stiff and motionless, like mummies ; 
even their images of Isb have this character. 
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Tkb Peniana, who loved splendor, ornamented their boiM- 
ingv with many sculptural decorations, as tha ruina of Peneptws 
piOTe. In Assyria the art flooiished under queen Senunau^ 
We find mention of brazen statues of Bemiramis, Belus, and 
Ninas. In the mountains of Kurdistan, very ancient works of 
sculpture are found, which the inhabitants consider as tM 
images of Chosroes and his beloved Shereen ; he was samdxod 
the just, and is still cited as a model for kings. They ut am 
to be the work of the poet and artist, Ferhad. The fancy of tba 
Hindoos was very rich, but inclined towards the symbolical and 
allegorical, so that they never attained to a pure style of ait 
Their sculpture is highly expressiye, exhibiting a mosaic of ti^ 
though almost destitute of beauty of form. 

The excavations in the islands near Bombay abound wita 
sculptures. Along the sides of the grand temple cut in ^^ 
rock at Elephanta, are from forty to fifty colossal statues, from 
twelve to fifteen feet high, of good symmetry, and though not 
quite detached from the rock, boldly relieved ; some have her 
mets of a pyramidal form, others crowns decorated with je^^ 
' and devices, and others have bushy ringlets of fiowiog haif- 
Many of them have four hands, some six, holding sceptre** 
shields, symbols of justice and religion, warlike weapons, ana 
trophies of peace ; some inspire horror, others have uej^ct^ ot 
benignity. The face of the largest bust is Bve feet loogi ^^ 
the breadth across the shoulders is twenty feet. 

At the west end of this great pagoda is a dark recesa, 20 1^^ 
square, totally destitute of ornament ; the altar is in the centiQf 
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and there aze two gigantic statues at each of the fbur doors by 
which it is entered. The sculpture is good ; their heads are 
dressed like the other statues, and they wear rich collars, and 
hare jewels in their ears. 

In the excayations at Canana, in the island of Sakette, there 
are said to be not less than six hundred images. Besides cokssal 
figures, the walls are covered with representations of men and 
women engaged in Tarious actions. Along the cornice there 
are figures of elephants, horses, and lions, in botd relief; and 
above, as in a sky, genii and dewtah are seen floating in 
multitudes. 

The art was evidently esteemed by the Helnrews, but chiefly 
as an auxiliary and ornament to architecture ; of this we have 
evidence in the temple of Solomon, in the construction of which* 
however, Phoenician artists were chiefly employed. The com- 
merce and wealth of the PhoBnicians were favourable to the 
arts, but there exists no genuine and proper specimens of tkeii 
flsulptnre 



*•¥ 



The Etruscans reached a high degree of civilization, and were 
particularly devoted to the cultivation of tiie fine arts, in which 
they attained an excellence only surpassed in grandeur by the 
monuments of Egypt, and in ideal beauty by those of Grieece. 

In their tombs and subterranean sepulchres, have been found 
most of their works of art now extant. Those of the great and 
wealthy may be regarded as subterranean museums, ombraoing 
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painting and aeulpture, besides innumerable other objects, illua- 
tratiTe of their mythology, usages, and habits. From these 
interesting sources of information, three important inferences Have 
been drawn : that their religion was based on a belief of the 
immortality of the soul ; a conviction of its responsibility beyond 
the grave for the deeds done in the body ; and that the female 
was created as the companion, not the slave, of man, honoured 
in Ufe as well as in death. They possessed a school of ait 
remarkable for its nationality and beauty. Their works con- 
sisted of statues, both of marble and bronze, relievi, terra-cottas» 
paintings, vases, medals, coins, and engraved stones. Their sta- 
tues and sculptures extant, at least those called Etruscan, resem- 
ble so closely the early and even later styles of the Greeks, that 
it is oflen impossible to pronounce with certainty as to their 
authenticity. 

Winkelmann divides Etruscan art into three epochs — ^the 
first characterized by sharp lines, stifihess of attitude, forced 
action, no approach to beauty of feature, nor any indication ot 
muscles. Some of the smaller figures, both in their features, 
hanging and attached arms, and parallel feet, have a strong re- 
semblance to the Eg3rptian. But in spite of this rudeness of 
design in their sculpture, they contrived to give the most elegant 
and graceful forms to their vases. Winkelmann supposes that 
the second style commenced with the age of Phidias. It is 
characterized by an exaggerated indication and swelling of the 
muscles and articulations — ^the hair arranged in gradations — the 
movements afiected, and sometimes forced. He thinks that up to 
this period they had an imperfect knowledge of Greek art The 
third style was derived from the Greek colonists of Magna 
Gnecia. It is very visible in the medals of the cities of the 
Campagna, the heads of the divinities bearing a perfect reseok- 
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blance to the Greek statues. The medals of Capua represent 
Jupiter with the hair disposed in the sweeping manner of the 
Greeks. The most of their sepulchral urns, composed of alabaster 
of Yolterra, are to be referred to this period. 
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Of the rise of the art of sculpture in Greece, we have no 
data. The period of its predominance has been divided into four 
eras, though they are rather indefinite. The first may be said to 
have commenced about fourteen centuries before the Christian 
era — ^Deedalus, a native of Athens, then first raising the art 
from barbarous rudeness. The second commenced with Phidias, 
who lived about 450 b. o., and may be characterized as the period 
of the grand style. The third commences with Praxiteles, who 
lived about 360 b. d. The predominant trait of the style in this 
age, was beauty. The fourth commences with Lysippus, in the 
time of Alexander the Great, and extends to the subjugation of 
Greece by the Romans, soon after which the art rapidly declined. 
The characteristics of the style in this age, were gracefulneas, 
and soilness of expression. 



FIRST PERIOD. 



The first works must have been quite rude, as the artists 
were deficient in the theory of designing, and in mechanical 
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•kill, and were also destitute of the necessary instnunenti 
Aocordingly, we find that the most ancient men and gods were 
•cavoely any thing more than pillars or blocks, with the upper 
extremity formed into a sort of knob, or rounded, to represent a 
head. Such was the very ancient image of Cybele, broug^ht to 
Rome from Pernnus, in Phrygia. Gradually, the other parts of 
the body were more distinctly formed, at first, however, only in- 
dicated by lines ; afterwards made more full and complete, yet 
not marked by significant action and attitude, but stifi^ angular, 
and forced. This improvement was ascribed, among the Greeks, 
to Dasdalus, who was on that account said to have formed living 
•tatnes, and whose name was applied by the early Greeks to dis- 
tinguished productions of art. In treating of him, it is requisite 
first to mention, that the statements of ancient writers respecting 
him cannot be understood as exhibiting the true history of an 
individual, but rather as obscurely intimating the origin and 
progress of the arts in Greece ; and, in particular, the infbrmatioa 
which ia afibrded respecting the place of his birth, and the conn- 
tries in which he lived, seems to reflect light on the districts in 
which the arts were first cultivated. In noticing the accounts 
which have reached us of the personal history of the artist 
Dssdalus, the name itself first claims our attention. We learn 
fin>m Pansanias, that a]l statues and images were anciently styled 
Dsodalus. His performances were chiefly in wood, of which no 
fewer than nine, of large dimensions, are described as existing in 
the second century, which notwithstanding the injuries of fi>ur- 
teen hundred years, and the imperfections of early taste, seemed, 
in the language of Pausanias, to possess something of divine 
expression. Their author, as reported by Diodorus, improved 
upon, ancient art, so as to give vivacity to the attitude, and an 
animated expomssioa to the 'countenance. Hence, we are not to 
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undentand, ^th some, that Diedalus introduced sculpture into 
Greece, nor even into Attica ; but simply that he was the first to 
form something like a school of art, and the first whose works 
excited the admiration of his o^n rude age, while they were 
deemed worthy of notice even in more enlight^ded times. In* 
deed, the details, preserved in the classic writers, that he raised 
the arms in varied positions from the flanks, and opened the eyes, 
before narrow and blinking, sufiiciently prove the extent of pre* 
ceding art 

The nephew of Dsdalus, named Talus or Perdix, showed a 
great genius for mechanics ; having, firom the contemplation of a 
serpent's teeth, invented the saw, and applied it to the cutting 
of timber. Dfedolns, jealous of his skill, and apprehensive of 
the rivalry of the young man, cast him down from the Acropolis 
and killed him. For this murder he was banished by the court 
of Areopagus, and he betook himself to Minos, king of Crete, 
for whom he built the Labyrinth. He also devised an ingenious 
species of dance for Ariadne, the daughter of that monarch ; but, 
having formed the wooden cow for Fasiphae, he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the king, and was thrown into prison. Having, by 
means of Fasiphae, escaped firom confinement, he determined to 
flee from Crete ; but being unable to get away by sea, he deter- 
mined to attempt flight through the air. He made, accordingly, 
wings of feathers united by wax, for himself and his son Icarus. 
They mounted into the air, but Icarus ascending too high, and 
approaching too near the sun, its heat melted the wax, and the 
youth fell into the sea, and was drowned. Dsedalns arrived in 
safety in Sicily, where he was kindly received by Cocalus. It 
must be evident that under the name of this artist are concealed 
facts respecting the origin of Grecian art, which took its rise in 
Attica, and then spread, under difierent circumstances, into Gretft 
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and Sicily. Dedalus, which signifies ingenious inTention, is hf 
some supposed to be merely a personification of manual art. 

During this epoch, schools of art were established at Sicyon, 
Corinth and iBgina. Many important improvements and dis- 
ooYeries were made during this period. ** Rhcecus of Saoios, 700 
B.C., invented the art of moulding and casting statues in metal 
Theodorus and Telicles, his sons, travelled for the study of the art 
in Egypt. The former is reported to have made the statue of 
the Pythian Apollo for the temple of Samos, in two parts— one 
half at Ephesus, and the other at Samos — a manner of woridng- 
which was, perhaps, possible in the condition of the £g]^tiaii 
art. Dibutades invented the art of making portrait figures in 
baked earth, {terracotta ;) his daughter, Callirhoe, suggested to 
him this idea, by drawing the profile of her lover's shadow, with 
coal, upon the wall. Euchirus, of Corinth, (663 b. c.,) acc<»n- 
panicd Demaratus, the father of the elder Tarquin, to Italy, and 
is said to have introduced the art of modelling into Etmiia; 
though others think that the Etruscans preceded the Greeks in 
this art. Dipoenus and Scyllis became the masters of a numerous 
school. Canachus was the greatest master of the Sicyonian 
school. Ferillus made the famous brazen bull, a splendid master- 
piece, for Fhalaris, who ruled in Sicily, 564 b. c, in which the 
artist himself was burned. Among the principal works in stone, 
were those of Bathycles, of Amyche. Demeas, of Crotona, exe- 
cuted the statue of Milo. Iphicmtes cast the brazen lioness, in 
commemoration of Lessna, who was privy to the conspiracy of 
her lover, Aristogiton, against Hipparchus, and who endured 
the torture till death, without confessing any thing. The artist 
gave no tongue to the lioness, in order to express the heroic 
silence of Lecena. Onatas, of ^gina, restored the statue called 
the Black Ceres of Fhigalea. Agelades, of Argos, is considered 
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to have been the master of Phidias, with whom began a new 
era in the art." 



SECOND PERIOD. 

Many favourable circumstances combined to promote the 
advancement of sculpture in Greece ; the influence of a delight- 
ful climate upon physical and moral education; the constant 
views of beauty, not only in natural scenery, but especially in 
the human fonn, as produced among the Greeks ; their peculiar 
religion, involving so much of poetry and imagination, and yet 
so addressed to the senses; the high honours and rewards 
bestowed upon artists; the various uses and applications of 
sculpture, and the flourishing condition of the other imitative 
arts, and of letters in general. 

The occasions for the execution of statues in Greece were 
very frequent and various. Not only were the temples of the 
godb ornamented wit& their statues, and with sculptured repre- 
sentations of their mythological history, but works of this kind 
were required in great numbers for public squares, &r private 
dwellings and gardens, country seats, walks, and for architectural 
ornaments in general. The portico at Athens, receiving its name, 
PcBcile, from its variety of ornaments, was crowded with statues. 
To heroes, wise men, poets, and victors, statues were erected out 
of gratitude and respect ; to princes, out of flattery. Thus did 
the statuary always find encouragement and reward for the 
exercise of his art, and for the application of all his talents, which 
were quickened and stimulated the more by emulation. Hence, 
from Phidias to Praxiteles, the art of sculpture obtained much 
higher excellence in Greece than among other nations. Its 
characteristic, at this period, was loftiness and grandeur in style ; 
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yet this was acoompanied with more or less of that want of ao^ 
neai and eaae which maiked the works of succeeding artista. 
There was a very rigid ohsenrance of outward proportion. The 
expression in gesture and attitude, was hold and significant, 
rather than captivating and pleasing. 



PHIDIAS. 

Nothing authentic is known of this artist in his earlier yeaJSi 
except that he was instructed in statuary by Hippias and 
Ageladas, and that when quite a youth he practised painting, and 
made a picture of Jupiter Olympus. He was an Athenian, and 
died 444 b. c. He brought to his profession a knowledge of all 
the finer parts of science which could tend to dignify and refine it. 
With the most exquisite harmonies of poetry, and the most gor- 
geous fictions of mythology, he was no less familiar than with ge- 
ometry, optics, and history. From Homer, whose works he must 
have deeply studied, he drew those images of greatness, which he 
afterwards moulded in earthly materiab with a kindred spirit. 
The circumstance which, by a singular felicity, not often aooorded 
to genius, elicited the powers of Phidias, was the coincidence, in 
point of lime, of the full maturity of his talents with the 
munificent administration of Pericles. Intent on his great na- 
tional design of adorning Athens with the choicest specimens 
of art, this statesman saw in the genius of Phidias the means 
of giving form, shape, and completeness to the most glorious of 
his oonceptions. He accordingly appointed this great sculptor 
the superintendent of all the public works then in progress, 
both of architecture and statuary, and well did the event sanc- 
tion the choice. The buildings reared by the direction of Phidias. 
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though finished "within a comparatively short period, seemed 
built for ages, and, as was observed by Plutarch, had the venei^ 
able air of. antiquity when newly completed, and retained all 
the freshness of youth after they had stood for ages. The 
beautiful sculptures on the frieze of the Parthenon were the 
work of Phidias and his pupils ; while the statue of Minerva 
within the temple was wholly his production. This was indeed 
the most celebrated of all his works, if we except the Olympian 
Jupiter at Elis. Independently of the workmanship, the statue 
was of nobl^ dimensions, and of the most costly materials. It 
was twenty-six cubits, or thirty-nine feet in height, and ibmti 
of ivory and of gold ; being, most probably, composed originally 
of the farmer, and overlaid, in part, by the latter. The goddess 
was represented in a noble attitude-— erect, clothed in a tunio 
reaching to the feet. On the head was'a casque : in one hand 
she held a spear ; in the other, which was stretched out, an 
ivory figure of Victory, four cubits high ; while at her feet was 
a buckler, exquisitely carved, the concave representing the war 
of the giants, the convex the battle between the Athenians and 
the Amazons ; the portraits of the artist and his patron wore 
introduced among the Athenian combatants, one cause of the 
future misfortunes which envy brought upon the author. On 
the middle of the helmet a sphinx was carved, and on each of 
its sides a grifibn. On the ngis, or breast-plate, was displayed 
a head of Medusa. The golden sandals were sculptured with 
the conflict between the Centaurs and Lapithie, and are de- 
scribed as a perfect gem of minute art. On the base of the 
statue was represented the legend of Pandora's creation, together 
with the images of twenty deities. 

The statue of the Olympian Jupiter graced the temple of that 
god at Olympia, in Elis, and was chryselephantind, (made of fold 
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and iToiy,) like th&t of Minenra. Like that, too, the size was 
coloaud, beiog sixty foet high. The god was represented as 
sitting on his throne : in his right hand he held a figure of 
Victory, also made of gold and ivory ; in his left, a sceptre, beau- 
tifully adorned with all kinds of metals, and having on the top 
a golden eagle. His brows were encircled with a crown, made 
to imitate leaves of olive ; his robe was of massive gold, cun- 
oosly adorned, probably by a kind of encaustic work, with 
various figures of animals, and also with lilies. The sandals, too, 
were of gold. The throne was inlaid with aU kinds of precio^is 
materials-— ebony, ivory, and gems — and was adorned with sculp- 
tures of exquisite beauty. On the base was an inscription 
recording the name of the artist. Lucian informs us that, in 
order to render this celebrated work as peifect in detail as it 
was noble in conception and outline, Phidias when he exposed 
it, for the first time after its completion, to public view, placed 
himself behind the door of the temple, and listened attentively 
to every criticism made by the spectators : when the crowd had 
withdrawn, and the temple gates were closed, he revised and 
corrected his work, wherever the objections he had just heard 
appeared to him to be well-grounded ones. It is also said, that 
w) en the artist himself was asked by his relation, Panssnus, 
the Athenian painter, who, it seems, aided him in his work, 
whence he had derived the idea of this, his grandest efi[brt,he 
replied, from the well-known passage in Homer, where Jove is 
represented as causing Olympus to tremble on its base by the 
mere movement of his sable brow. The lines in question, with 
the exception of their xeference to the "ambrosial curls" and 
the brow of the god, contain no allusion whatever to external 
form, and yet they carry with them the noble idea of the 
Supreme Being nodding benignant assent with so much trae 
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majestjr, as eren to cause Olympus to tremble. Of this noble 

work Ctuintilian remarks, that it even added *new feelings to 

the religion of Greece, and yet, when judged according to the 

principles of art, neither this nor the Minerva in the Parthenon 

possessed any strong claims to legitimate beauty. It does not 

excite surprise, therefore, to learn that Phidias himself disap- 

proved of the mixed efiect produced by such a combination 

of difierent circumstances, nor will it appear presumptuous in 

us to condemn these splendid representations. In these com- 

positions, exposed, as they were, to the dim light of the ancient 

temple, and from their very magnitude imperfectly comprehended, 

the efiects of variously reflecting substances, now in gloom, now 

glowing with unearthly lustre, must have been rendered doubly 

imposing. But this influence, though well calculated to increase 

superstitious devotion, or to impress mysterious terror on the 

bewildered sense, was meretricious, and altogether diverse from 

the solemn repose, the simple majesty of form and expression, 

which constitute the true sublimity of sculptural representations. 

In the time of Pausanias, there was sUll shown at Olympia. 

the building in which the statue of Jupiter was made, and the 

posterity of Phidias had charge of keeping the image free from 

whatever might sully its beauty. 

According to Plutarch, his friendship and influence with 

Pericles, exposed the artist to envy, and procured him many 

enemies, who wishing, through him, to try what judgment the 

people would pass upon Pericles himself, persuaded Menon, one 

of his workmen, to place himself as a suppliant in the forum, and 

to entreat the protection of the state, while he lodged a complaint. 

against Phidias. The people granted this request, Menon charged 

the artist with having embezzled a portion of the forty talents of 

gold with which he had been furnished for the decoration of the 
9i» 
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■tatoe in the Parthenon. The allegation, however, -was disproved 
in the most satisfactory manner ; £>r Phidias, by the advice of 
Pericles, had put on the golden decorations in sach a vay that 
they could be eanly removed without injury to the statue. Thsf 
were accordingly taken oflT, and, at the order of Pericles, weighed 
by the accusers ; and the result established the perfect innocence 
of the artist. His enemies, however, were not to be daunted bj 
tilus defeat, and a new charge was in consequence, soon prepared 
against him. It was alleged that in his representatiiA of the 
battle of the Amazons, on the shield of Minerva, he had introda- 
oed his own effigy, as a bald old man taking up a laige stone 
with both hands, and a highly finished picture of Pericles contend- 
ing with an Amazon. Tlus was regarded as an act of impiety, 
and Phidias was cast into prison, to await his trial kac the ofienoe ; 
but he died in confinement before his cause could be heard. 

Besides his two masterpieces — ^Pallas Athene and the Olym- 
pian Jupiter at Elis — ^his Pallas of brass at Athens, his YeauSp 
his Nemesis in the temple of Marathon, and his Amazon, re- 
marka?do for the beauty of her limbs, deserve particular nea- 
tion 

In the British Museimi is a series of ancient sculptures, called 
the Elgin marbles, after the earl of that name, by whom thej 
were rescued from the barbarous hands of the Turks, and sold to 
the British government. These miracles of ancient art hfAaog^ 
originaUy to the temple of Minerva, (Parthenon,) and to some 
toher edifices on the Acropolis, at Athens. Their ancient history 
is well known ; they were imagined and directed by Phidias, and 
executed in part by his chisel. "Every truth of shape, the 
result of the inherent organization of man as an intellectual being; 
every variation of that shape, produced by the slightest variation 
of motion, in consequence of the slightest variation of intentioii« 
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ftethig on it ; every result of repose on flesh aa a toft substance^ 
and on bone as a hard, both being influenced by the common 
ptinciples of life and gravitation ; every harmony of line in com- 
position, from geometrical principle, all proving the science of the 
artist ; every beauty of conception proving his genius ; and every 
grace of execution proving that practice had given his hand 
power, can be shown to exist in the Elgin marbles." " There is a 
supposition/' continues Haydon, '* Xhat feeling alone enabled the 
Greeks to arrive at such perfection : but, surely the capacity to 
feel a result is very diflerent from power to produce the sensation 
of it in others, by an imitative art. After feeling a result, to 
produce the same efl^t in others, you must exercise your undeiv 
Btanding, and practise your hand : you then begin immediately 
with the why and the wherefore ; the how and the what ; your 
understanding is thus stored with reasons and principles. The 
first requisite, of course, is a capacity to feel a result ; the next, 
an understanding to ascertain the means of producing in othem 
what you have felt yourself; and the third is the feeling again* 
to tell you when you have done what you wanted to do. The 
understanding being thoroughly stored with principles of the 
means of imitation, and the hand thoroughly ready firom practice, 
a result is no sooner felt, than the understanding at once supplies 
the principle on which it is to be executed by imitation, and the 
hand instai:tly executes it, till at last, feeling, understanding, and 
hand go so instantaneously together, as not to be perceived, in 
their respective departments, by the possessor; and all rescdve 
themselves into feeling, which at first was the instigator, and 
then becomes the director. A result having the appearance of 
being easily produced, induces the world to conclude that feeling 
alone is the cause ; ignorant of what eflects of the understanding 
and hand were at first requisite befere they could so completely 
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obey the ^Beling as to be identified -with it What prerioas study 
and preparation muit have been requisite to bring into existence 
that divine form in a metope, grappling a Centaur by the throat, 
and heaving up his chest, and drawing in his breath, preparing 
to annihilate his enemy : or the one, in all the loosened relaxa- 
tion of death, under the Centaur's legs, -who prances in triumph ; 
or the other, who presses forward, while he dashes back his op- 
ponent with a tendinous vigour, as if lightning dashed through 
his fiame?" "The Elgin marbles,*' continues Haydon, "will 
as completely overthrow the old antique, as ever- one system, of 
philosophy overthrew another more enhghtened : were the Elgin 
marbles lost, there would be as great a gap in art, as there would 
be in philosophy if Newton had never existed. Let him that 
doubts it, study them as I have done, for eight yeaiii daily, and 
he will doubt it no longer. They have thrown into light, princi- 
ples which would only have been discovered by the inspiration 
of successive geniuses, if ever at aH ; because we had what the 
Greeks had not— an antique, and a system to mislead us, and 
misplaced veneration, and early habits, to root out. 8noh a blast 
will fame yet blow of their grandeur, that its roaring will swdl 
out as time advances ; and nations now sunk in barbarism, and 
ages yet unbom, will in succession be roused by its thunder, and 
refined by its harmony — ^pUgrims firom the remotest corners of the 
earth will visit their shrine, and be purified by their beauty." 

These works of the "marble-wise Phidias" have been in 
eodstence upwards of two thousand years, nor has time dealt 
hardly with them. It cannot but be regretted that their exc^ 
Imioe was unappreciated during the night of barbarianism, which 
so long enveloped the world. They were — however indifierent 
may have been the Groths and the Turks — fi>r more than seven 
hundred years, the admiration of the, ancient world ; and have 
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boon rogaxdedi by all competent judges, as inimitable. These 
celebrated relics of ancient art consist of several of the matohleH 
statues which adorned the pediments of the Parthenon, at Athens ; 
a number of the metopes, from the same temple, and about two 
hundred and iiily feet of the frieze ; casts of all the sculptures of 
the temple of Theseus ; a complete series of architectural draw- 
ings, containing accurate details of every building that can still be 
traced in Athens, or in the Peloponnesus ; a great variety of frag^ 
ments of sculpture, and embellishments of architecture ; oolomns, 
capitals, friezes, inscriptions, &c. 

The sublime style perfected by Phidias, seems almost to have 
expired with himself. Not that the art declined, but a predilec- 
tion for subjects of beauty, and the sofler graces, in preference to 
those of a more heroic and masculine character — ^with the eoccep* 
tion of the grand relievi on the temple of Olympia — ^may bo 
traced even among his immediate disciples. In the era and 
labours of Phidias, we discover the utmost excellence to which 
Grecian genius attained in the arts ; and in the marbles of the 
British Museum, the former ornaments of the Parthenon, we cer- 
tainly behold the conceptions, and in some measure, the very 
practice of the great Athenian sculptor. Of the intellectual 
character of these admirable performances, grandeur is the pre* 
▼ailing principle— the grandeur of simplicity and nature, devoid 
of all parade or ostentation of art ; and their author, to use the 
language of antiquity, united the three oharacteristies, of truth, 
grandeur, and minute refinement ; exhibiting nutjesty, breadth* 
gravity, and magnificence of composition, with a practice soinpa- 
lous in detail, and with truth of individual representation ; yet in 
the handling, broad, rapid, and firm. This harmonious assem* 
blage of qualities— in themselves dissimilar, and in their roeolt the 
fame— -gives to the productions of this master an eaae, a grace, 
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s Titality, reaembling more the spontaaeoaB orerflowings of inspi- 
laiion, than the laborious o&pnag of thought and science. 



ALCAMENES AND AGORACRITUS. 

Aloamenes, of Attica, and AgoracrituB, of Paros, were the 
&voarite pupils of Phidias. The most cdelnrated works of the 
former were his Vulcan, his 01]rmpian Conqueror, his Cupid, hia 
Mars, and his Yenus. The latter was a still greater &vourite of 
Phidias ; he contended with Alcamenes in the executicMi of a 
Venus, and was adjudged to be infeiior by the Athenians, only 
out of partiality to their fellow-citizen. He transformed his Veam 
into a Nemesis, and sold it at Hamarus. Vam considered thk 
statue the finest ever executed. 



POLYCLETUS. 

Polydetns was a native of Argos, and flourished about 430, 
B. o. He did not possess the grandeur of imagination which 
characterized his great predecessor ; nor did he ever attempt, like 
him, to create images of the most powerful deities. It seems* 
indeed, that he excelled less in representing the robust and manly 
graces <^ the human form, than in the sweet, tender, and unixm- 
scions loveliness of childhood. In his works, howefver, he maai* 
fested an equal aspiration, after ideal beauty, with Phidias. He 
seems to have laboured to render his statues petfect in their kind, 
by the most scrupulous care in the finirfiing. Hence he is said 
to have observed that, '* the work becomes most difiSusult when it 
comes to the nail." He formed a statue of a life-guardsman eo 
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marvellously exact in its proportions, and so exquisite in its symme* 
try, that it was called the Rule, and became the model whence 
artuts derived their canons of criticism, which determined the 
ooneotness of a work. He executed also a statue of a youth 
binding a fillet, of so perfect a beauty that it was rained at the 
Ugh price of a hundred talents. Another of his celebrated works 
represented two boys playing at dice, which was regarded with 
the highest admiration, in after days, at Rome, where it was in 
the possesnon of the Emperor Titus. Polydetns is said to have 
carried alto-relievo, which Phidias invented, to perfection. He 
discovered the art of balancing figures on one leg, and is said to 
have been so partial to this mode of representing the human 
fimno, that he almost invariably adopted it in his statues. He 
is accused, by Yarro, of too great uniformity in his figures, and 
of the constant repetition of the same idea. Nothing could 
exceed the exactoess of symmetry with which he framed his 
statues ; but it seems they were destitute of passion, sentiment, 
and expression. 

Like other statuaries of the same age, Polycletus was also 
disttnguiahed as an architect, and erected a theatre, with a dome, 
at EpidaoruB, on a piece of ground consecrated to Eseulapiui. 
This binlding, Pausanias pronounces to be superior, in respect 
of symmetry ard elegance, to every other theatre, not excepting 
even thoee at Rome. * 

All ancient writers bestow the highest praise on Polycletus. 
Cicero piononnces hia works absolutely perfect. QuintiUan 
mentions the gracefulness of hia productions ; but intimates that 
they were deficient in majestio dignity. 
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ITTRON. 

Myion was a native of Eleuthene, in BcDOtia. He eseoutad 
three colowal statuea upon one pedestal — ^Minerva presenting lJi0 
deified Hercules to Jupiter. The fertile genius of Mynm "wis 
displayed in the choice of new and bold positioiiB. He despned 
the softer forms of the Ephebi, and showed his skill in. the repie* 
sentation of the most highly finished athletic fiimiB. His Bonner, 
his Slinger, and his PancratiBts, are celebrated. His ideal d 
Hercules completed this class of forms. His Heifer, and his 8» 
Monster are famous among his animal forms. But one thing ^w 
wanting to this great sculptor — grace and expressioa ; in this bo 
was surpassed by his rival, Pythagoras, who introduced a softer 
style. 

PYTHAGORAS. 

Pythagoras was a native of Rhegium. He adopted the onda- 
lating line as the line of beauty, and first expressed the sine^ 
and veinf with accuracy. He erected the ideal of Apollo, in tbs 
position of an archer, who has just shot the serpent Python. Thi* 
celebrated serpent sprung from the mud and stagnated waten 
which remained on the earth after the deluge of Deucalisn. Thi* 
monster abode in the vicinity of Delphi, and destroyed the peoplo 
and cattle of the surrounding country. Apollo, on coming ^ 
De^>hi, slew the serpent with his arrows ; and, as it lay ezpinofft 
the exulting victor cried, ''Now rot thend on the man-feeding 
earth !'' and hence, says the legend, the place and oracle receiv^ 
the name of Pytho. The Pythian Games were fabled to hft^^ 
been established in commemoration of this victory. 
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The Apollo Belvidere, which was found in the rains of 
Actium, aboat twelve leagues from Rome, is supposed to be an 
imitation of the Pythian Apollo, by Pythagoras ; and is esteemed 
one of the most sublime relics of ancient art. 



THIRD PERIOD. 

With Scopas and Praxiteles commenced a new era in the 
history of sculpture. The art was brought to its highest per- 
fection — beauty being united with grace. The grand style was 
superseded by one of softer characteristics, while no less attention 
was paid to exactness and troth of form. 



PRAXITELES. 

The most probable opinion is, that Praxiteles was a native of 
Paios. In praising Praxiteles as an original inventor — as the 
diseoverer of a new style — writers, very generally, have mis- 
taken the influence exercised by his genius upon the progress 
and character of seulpture. Finding the highest sublimity in 
the more masculine graces of the art already reached — ^perceiving, 
also, that ike taste of his age tended thitherward — ^he resolved to 
woo extensively the milder and gentler beauties of style. In 
this pursuit he attained eminent success. None ever more hap- 
pily succeeded in uniting softness with force, or elegance and 
refinement with simplicity ; his grace never degenerates into the 
afiected, nor his delicacy into the artificial. He caught the 
delightfcd medium between the stern majesty which awes, and 
the beauty which merely seduces ; between the external allure- 
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nients of form, and the colder but loftier charms of mteUectnality. 
Over hii omnpositioiu he has thrown an exprenion, ipintiial at 
once and aenaaoiM ; a voluptuoiuneai and modesty which touch 
the most insensible, yet startle not the most retioong. The vodn 
which remain of this master, either in originals or in repetitions 
«-»the Faun; the Thespian Gapid, in the museum of the Capitol; 
the Apollo with a lizard, one of the most beantiful, ss 'well 
as difficult specimens of antiquity— abundantly justify tbis 
character. He attained the perfect ideals of Diana and BacdnU' 
He formed the latter as a contrast to the Satym and Fautfi 
which have a rude and fine exprestion ; it was perpetual gajetf 
personified, soft and tender, without being efieminate. The 
Diana of this artiit expressed virgin modesty, with bold activity. 
lodeed he appears to have been the first, perhaps the sole master, 
who attained the true ideal on this sulject, in the perfect unioa 
of yielding feminine grace with the dignity of intellectual ex- 
pression. The group of Niobe is ascribed to this master. He 
roadbed the highest ideal of Eros or Cupid. The god of lots 
wss never represented by the ancients as an in&nt; the tios 
infantile representation was not admitted until after the Ghiistiaa 
era Eros always had the Ibrm of a boy approaohing youth. 
His Yenus of Cos and Gnidus are among his most oelehntod 
works ; the latter ijb probably the model of the Venus de Medioii. 
Nicomedes, of Bithynia, wished to purchase this adnawablc pio- 
duction of the chisel of Praxiteles, and actually o&red to liquidale 
the debt of Cnidus, which was very considemble, if the citisBDi 
would cede it to him ; but they refiised to part with what thef 
esteemed the glory of their city. 
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SCOPAS. 

The vHeofPBXOB gave Inrth to Soopas, a sculptor in bronze and 
marUe. Tina artist, aasiited by his rivals Bryaxis, TimotheuSi 
and Leochares, was employed in ornamenting the sepulchral 
monument, erected to the memory of her husband Mausolus, by 
queen Artemesia, and thence called Mausoleum. King Mauso- 
lus is said to have died in the year 353 b. c, and his wife 
was so disconsolate at the event that she perpetuated his mem- 
ory by the erection of this magnificent monument, which became 
so famous as to be esteemed the seventh wonder of the world, 
and to give a generic name to all superb sepulchres. This 
edifice was, according to report, built by four difierent architects. 
Scopas erected the side which faced the east, Timotheus had 
the south, Leochares the west, and Bryaxis the north. Pythis 
was also employed in raising a pyramid over this stately mon* 
ument, and the top was adorned by a chariot and four hones. 
The expenses of this edifice were immense, giving occasion to 
the philosopher Anaxagoras to exclaim, when he saw it, '* How 
much money turned into stone !'' This structure was nearly 
square ; it was surrounded hy thirty-six columns, and enriched by 
an immense number of sculptures. It was, hccording to Pliny, 
one hundred and eleven feet in circumfeience, and a hundred 
send forty feet high. 

Scopas was employed also to eontrihute one of the thirty 
carved columns of the temple of Diana at Ephesus, the one which 
he executed being regarded as the most beautifiil oi all. 

His most celebrated woiks are, his Furious Bacchante, (tho 
hsad bending backward, united the highest beauty with Bao- 
ohanalian phien^,) his Cupid, his Venus, and his group— ihe 
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Triumph of Achilles, whom Thetis is conducting, after his death, 
to the happy islands, in which the artist found an opportunity 
of introducing numberless Tritons, Nereids, and sea moosteis in 
the most charming oombinations. Many of his oompositiDiis 
weie among the noblest omaments of £ome in the days of 
Pliny. . 

FOUKTH PERIOD. 

Art could now <mly gain through grace and softnesa of eaoaeo- 
tion, since the high ideal style was on the decline. 



LTSIPPUS. 

Lysippus, bom at Sicyon, flourished about 324 b. c. He 
was at Erst a worker in brass, and then applied himself to the 
art of paintuig, until his talent and inclination led him to £x 
upon the profession of a sculptor. He ia said to have been 
self-taught, ani to have attained his excellence by studying 
nature alone. His talents were appreciated by his ootemporariea ; 
the diflerent cities of Greece were anxious to obtain his works, 
and Alexander is imported to have said that no one should paint 
him but Apelles, and no one represent him in bronase but Lysippua, 
He became a master of elevated portrait sculpture, and waa 
particularly distinguished for his statues in bronze, which are 
said to have been superior to all other works of a similar kind. He 
introduced great improvements into his art, by making the head 
smaller, and giving the body a more easy and natural pofiition« 
than was usual in the works of his predecessors. Pliny informs 
us that his statues were admired, among other things, &a the 
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Nnineroiu productioDs^ — Charea — Ck>los8i]8 of Rhodes. 

bemntiiul manner in whicli the hair -was execated. His reputation 
sarriyed his death; many of his most valuable works were 
brought to Rome, in which city they were held in so much 
esteem, that Tiberius is said to have ahnost excited an insurrec* 
tion by removing a statue of Lysippus, called Apoxyomenos, from 
the warm-baths of Agrippa to his own palace. Lysippus is said 
to have executed 610 statues, all of the greatest merit, many of 
which were colossal figures. Pliny, Pausanias, Strabo, and 
Vitruvius have presented long lists of his works ; of which the 
most celebrated appear to have been several statues of Alexander 
the Great, executed at difierent periods of his life ; a group of 
equestrian statues of the Greeks who fell at the battle of the 
Granicus ; the Sun drawn in a chariot by four horses, at Rhodes ; 
a colossal statue at Tarentum ; a statue of Hercules at Alyzia, 
which was afterwards removed to Rome ; and a statue of 
Opportunity, represented as a youth, with wings on his ancles, on 
the point of flying from the earth. 



CHARES. 

Chares was bom at Lindus. He was a disciple of Lysippus, 
and celebrated as the maker of the Colossus at Rhodes. He was 
employed twelve years on this stupendous work. The statue 
was of brass, and dedicated to Apollo, the tutelary god of the 
Rhodians. It was upwards of one hundred feet in height ; there 
were few persons who could encompass the thumb with their 
arms, and its fingers were larger than most statues. It was 
hollow, and in its cavities were large stones, placed there to coun- 
terbalance its weight, and render it steady on its pedestal. The 
Colossus is generally supposed to have stood with distended legs 
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upon the two moles which fimned the entmce of the haiboiL 
Am the etty, howerer, had two haihonn-«-the maia one, ind ft 
■eeond one much smaUer, within which their fleets weie aenoed, 
it seems more natural to suppose that this Colossus wis placed at 
the entrance of the latter onto, as the space between the legs it 
the base could not hare greatly exceeded fifly feet ; a ^ss^ ^ 
narrow to be the entrance to the main harbour. There ivu t 
winding staircase within, reaching to the top of the statue, vbeoM 
might be seen Syria and the ships that went to Egypt. It vtf 
erected 300 b. c, and, after having stood about fifty-six ynB> 
was thrown down by an earthquake, being broken off below tw 
knees. In the year 672 of the Christian era, it was sold, tffxri^ 
ing to Cedr^itts, by the Saracens, who were maaters of the idaBd* 
to a Jewish merchant of Edessa, who loaded nine hundred eain^l* 
with the brass. 

AGASANDER. 

Agasander and his sons Athenadorus and Polydorus, of Bhod4 
produced the celebrated group of the Laoooon, about the time « 
Lysdppus, according to the authority of some ; others sssign the 
reign of Titus. It represents Laocoon, a priest of Apollo, danfl^ 
the Trojan war. While offering a bullock to Neptune, socom* 
panied by his two sons, two huge serpents issued from the sea iJ» 
fitftened upon his sons. While endeavouring to save themi 
Laooocm was himself wound in their folds, and the three wei« 
together crushed to death. The serpents were sent by Vinex^ 
as a pimishment to Laocoon for having dissuaded the Trq)^ 
from admitting into the city the &tal wooden horse which ^ 
Greeks had dedicated to Minerva. 

The group rejHresents the agonized father, and his yoatbfid 
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Bons, one ofn eaeh side of bim« -writhing itt the complieated folds 
of the serpents. Intense mental sofieiin^ is portmy«d in tho 
countenances, while the physical strength of all the three is 
evidently sinking under the irresistible power of the huge reptiles, 
wreathed round their exhausted limbs. One son, in whose side a 
serpent has fixed his deadly fangs, seems to be fianting ; the 
other, not yet bitten, tries (and the futility of the attempt is 
faithfully shown) to disengage one foot from the serpent's em- 
brace. The father, Laocoon himself, is mighty in his sufferings ; 
every muscle is in extreme action, and his hands and feet are 
oonvulsod with painful energy, yet there is nothing frightful, di»* 
gusting, or contrary to beauty, in the countenance. Suffering is 
faithfully and strongly depicted there, but it is rather the exhibi- 
tion of mental anguish than of the repulsive and undignified 
contortions of mere physical pain. The whole of this figure 
displays the most intimate knowledge of anatomy, and of out- 
wjffd form; the latter selected with discreticm, and fireed from 
any vulgarity of common individual nature. Indeed, the single 
figure of Laocoon may be fairly referred to, as one of the finest 
specimens existing of that combination of truth and beauty which 
is BO essential to the production of perfect sculpture, and which 
alone can ensure for it lasting admiration. The youths are of a 
smaller standard than the proportion of the father — a liberty 
hardly justifiable, but taken probably with the view of height- 
ming the efiect of the principal figure. The right arm of 
Laocoon is a restoration. It is not certain what modem artist 
has the merit of this restoration, though it is thought that the 
aim it now bears was the plaster-model of Michael Angelo, who 
was charged with the task of adding a marble one, but left it 
unfinished in a fit of despair. 

Gradually, Grecian art declined from its high excellence. 
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Cauiei of decUnaiaii. — AlexMidria. — Seleucia. 

The cames ure obvious : tbe prBvalenoe of laxary, and ooai^ 
qnent ooimptioii of morals ; the internal changes and eomino' 
tioDS, and the infringements upon civil liberty firam the time of 
Alexander, and its final loss after the subjectioa of Grieeee to the 
Romans. There -were* howerer, in this period, soma ^^oM 
artists, as Aroesilaus and Pasitiles, who were led to Some by the 
snperior patronage that city afibrded. 

Had not the Ptolonies of Egypt and the Seleueideo of Asia, 
shown themselTes at this crisis the liberal patrons of art, Gieek 
sculptore most have fallen, never to rise again. Under the soe- 
oesBois of Alexander, in Egypt, Alexandria became a seoood 
Athens. The anatomical studies and dissections of Hieiophiias 
and Eostratus in the Alexandrine school, introduced into the 
sculpture of this period a greater precision of anatomical deteilf 
without injuring the breadth of the masses. As a proof of ^ 
number ci Greek artists who flocked to that capital, and th» 
splendid encouragement bestowed on art, it may be sufficieot t» 
allade to the magnificent pageant and cavalcade of Ptolemy 
PLiladelphus, in which hundreds of statues were home in uie 
procession. In a large tent, prepared for the occasion, ware to 
be seen the representations of animals of all kinds, executed hf 
the most celebrated masters. To the same era may be refenw 
the works of Grecian art, in Egyptian basalt and porphyry, wbicbt 
from the specimens and firagments that remain, must have bees 
in the finest style of art. The Seleucides of Asia were no leK 
munificent ; but whether firora the remote situation of the ci9 
of Seleucia, or other causes, the arts never reached the san* 
excellence as in Egypt. The epoch pf art closed, both in Egjr 
and Asia, about the 124th Olympiad. 
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On the subjugation of the Greeks, their arts passed, as it were, 
into the hands of the Romans, by whom, however, sculpture was 
honoured and furnished with opportunities for its employment, 
rather than actually acquired and practised. In the early periods 
of the republic, distinguished merit was rewarded with statues, 
and the mythological system of worship afforded constant scope 
for the exercise of talent in that line. After the second Funic 
war, a great number of splendid works of sculpture were brought 
to Rome from captured cities — Syracuse, Capua, Corinth, and 
Carthage ; also from Etruria and Egypt. Greece abounded in 
the treasures of art, handed down to her from the renowned 
ages ; her temples and palaces were crowded with inestimable 
works, and the new rulers found the transfer of such produc- 
tions a more expeditious and less hazardous process of acquisition 
than the tardy alternative of requiring original productions from 
eotemporary artists. These, therefore, being driven to mere ex* 
pedients for a livelihood ; inferior classes of art became predom- 
inant. Among the artists who practised sculpture in Rome, we 
may mention Zenodorus, who, having cost a colossal Minerva in 
Cisalpine Gaul, was called to Rome by Nero, to make a colossal 
statue of himself, 110 feet high ; which was dedicated to the sun 
on the downfall of that emperor. The four beautiful horses of 
brass above the chief entrance of the church of St. Mark, at 
Venice, were also cast during the reign of this tyrant. One of 
the most perfect statues of the age of Hadrian, is Antinous, whc, 
having cast himself into the Nile to fulfil an oracle and propitiate 
the gods in favour of Hadrian, the emperor, to testify his gratitude. 
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erected numeroiw statues to his memory, and built a citj, whick 
he named after his favourite. 

With the advancement of wealth, the Homana devoted greater 
and greater expense to the ornamenting of their temples, their 
public and private buildings, their gardens, and their grounds. 

The Capitolium, (particularly the temple of Jupiter, included in 
it,) the Comitium, and the Rostra, were, in a special manner, 
adorned with statues. Inspectors were appointed, whose busines 
it was to guard the edifices thus ornamented from injury and 
plunder, a duty afterwards assigned to a particular magistrate. 

One great reason why the arts never attained the same high 
standard in Rome which they had reached in Greece, "was, un- 
doubtedly, because in Greece, the artist was not only incited to 
the utmost pitch of inspiration by the enthusiastic applause of his 
eonntrymen, and, above all, by the priceless crown of bay, the 
high award of the Olympic tribunal, that passed not as the 
jewelled diadem of kings, from head to head, but was hung up in 
the temple of Fame, never to fade, never to be alienated — ^was 
not only incited to exalted effi)rt by the sympathy and admiratioa 
which his works elicited, but he was sustained and encouraged by 
the high personal esteem and appreciation which his talents pro- 
cured him — ^by the influence and station which success brought 
him as a man, as well as an artist. The noblest names of 
Greece, were rendered brighter by the fame acquired in imbody- 
ing the refined conceptions of the mind in the workmanship of the 
hand ; while in Rome, the artist was merged in his works, and 
these were mere appendages of pomp and luxury ; hence few 
names of Roman artists have come down to us, while the galaxy 
of Grecian art is bright with stars of und3^ng lustre. 

In the last half of the second century afler Christ, there was 
an obvious deoline of good taste in sculpture, and soon after the 
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middle of the third, the art wu wholly psottrated, thxongfa 
political disasten, and other conspiring' influences. Esteem for 
the art and its productions was lost, and many nnfavonrahle cir- 
cumstances happened, so that a^ number of the most valuable 
works of sculpture were mutilated, buried in ruins, or entirely 
destroyed. This resulted partly from the warlike character of the 
tribes that invaded Italy, partly from the avarice and rapacity 
of some of the later Boman emperors, frt>m frequent earthquakes, 
or conflagrations, from the repeated capture and sacking of Rome 
and Constantinople, and from a mistaken zeal of many Ohristians 
against the preservation of heathen monuments. Notwithstanding 
all this ruin, many monuments of sculpture, and some of them of 
high excellence, have been preserved. Since the revival of the 
fine arts, which conmienced in Italy, the last seat of ancient 
sculpture, these monuments have been diligently sought out, col- 
lected, and described. Yet most of them have sufiered from time 
or accident, and very few are wholly free from mutilations. 



4 »» 



The cathedral of Pisa, built by Buskettus, or Buschstto, 
was the second remarkable sacred edifice (St. Mark's in Yeniod 
being the first) raised afler the destruction of the Roman power 
in Italy. Pisa has received the honour of being allowed by pos- 
terity to have taken the lead in restoring art ; and, indeed, the 
traveller, on entering the city gates, is astomshfd by a seeoe of 
arshiteetural magnifiecnoe and singularity not to be efoalled in 
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the world. Four stupendoua straetores of fine marble in om 
gtonp : the solemn cathedral, in the general parallelogram of its 
form, reiemhling an ancient temple, which unites and simpiiiifli 
the arched diviaionB of its exterior ; the Baptistry, a drcoltf 
building sunounded by arches and columns, crowned with vkm 
statues, and pinnacles, rising to an apex in the centre, ierat 
nated by a statue of the Baptist ; the Leaning Tower, (wbiebis 
thirteen feet out of the perpendicular,) a most el^fant c]^er, 
raised by eight rows of columns surmounting each other, *» 
surrounding a staircase ; the Cemetery, a long square ccgDaef 
of elegant pointed architecture, 400 by 200 feet, oontainiiig the 
ingenious works of the improvers of painting, down to the sixteeout 
century. 

To describe the numerous works of painting and scalpto'^ 
with which the restorers of art laboured to adorn these uwf 
nificent edifices during 500 years, would require more spa£0 ^ 
can be here allowed. 

It is not unlikely that Buschetto, who built the cathedral ci 
Pisa in the eleventh century, established the schools of architeo* 
ture and sculpture at the same time in that city ; ^nd it ^ 
acknowledged by the Pisan writers, that there were scolpton ni 
that city before Nioolo and Giovanni da Pisa, whose "W'o** 
became famous throughout Italy in the middle of the thirtee&to 
century. They improved sculpture by the study of the antwi^® 
bassi-relievi in the Campo-Santo. In their own works the com' 
positions are simple and intelligible ; the female figureB ^ 
frequently elegant in their movements and their drapery. ^ 
them are occasionally seen an originality of idea, and a iotco oi 
thought, seldom met with when schools of design are in thehv)>^ 
of copying from each other. 

Ansbsa Uoolino Pisano, from the school of these setdp^ 
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designed and executed in bronze the oldest gate of the Baptis- 
try in Florence, the compartments of which represent the life of 
St. John. The compositions have a Gothic and simple grandeur. 
He also executed some statues in marble, but they were rather 
inferior to the productions of Nicolo and Gioyanni da Pisa. 

The next distinguished restorer of sculpture was Donatello 
the Florentine. Some of his works, both in bronze and marble, 
might be placed beside the best prodactions of ancient Greece 
without discredit. In the Opera del Duomo of Santa Maria del 
Fiore, the cathedral of Florence, there is an alto-relievo of two 
singing boys, of extraordinary beauty in sentiment, character, 
drawing, and drapery. In the gallery of Florence there is a 
bronze statue of a lad, (perhaps a Mercury,) so dehcately propor- 
tioned, and so perfectly natural, that it is excelled only by the 
best works of antiquity, in certain exquisite graces peculiar to 
the finest monuments in Greece. 

The cotemporaries of this artist are not to be forgotten, 
although perhaps, on the whole, inferior sculptors to him. 
Brumnelleschi executed a crucifix in wood, now in the church 
of Santa Maria Novella, which represents the sufiering Saviour 
in a manner not to be looked upon with indifierence. He after- 
wards engaged in architecture, and built the much-admired 
church of Santa Maria del Fiore. 

LoRENZc Ghibe&ti, the other illustrious cotemporary of 
Donatello, has immortalized his memory by the bronze gates of 
St. John's Baptistry, called the Gates of Paradise firom Michael 
Angelo*s compliment. This is a beautiful and laborious work. 
But the criticism of Sir Joshua Reynolds, was one indisputable 
proof of that great man's judgment in the sister arts. His obser- 
vation amounted to this, that " Ghiberti's landscape and buildings 
ocoapied so large a portion of the oompartiQe^tlli tl^i^t the figures 

31 
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lemained but secondary objects, entirely coiktrary to the ipnmj^ 
of the ancients." 

At the close of the fourteenth century, the celebrated asseo' 
blage of artists couTened at Florence to oompete for the desgiu 
of the two remaining bronze gates of the Baptistry. Among tliii 
Bomerons assemblage, six candidates were acknowledged to lo^ 
pass all the rest ; and the competition was limited Ui ihso. 
A year was assigned to them for completing their task, dnnof 
which they were maintained by the state in secret, and aput 
fipom each other. They were required to produce complete pa&o^ 
finished in all the details, of the same size as the origiiuu^ 
the subject being the sacrifice of Abraham. For thepozposen 
examining and deciding upon these works, a aecood ass^^J ^ 
the ablest artists was convened at Florence, where, after a losf 
and impartial deliberation, Lorenzo Ghiberti, a youth of tmen?' 
three years of age, was declared . the successful candidate. ^^ 
execution of these celebrated doors, worthy, as Michael Anp' 
said, of being the gates of Paradise, occupied forty yeaw ®^ "" 
life. His labours were justly appreciated and nobly rewarded of 
his fellow-citizens, who, besides granting whatever he detas^^ 
assigned him a portion of land, and elected him GonfaloQi^^ 
or chief magistrate of the state. His bust was afterwards pl««** 
in the Baptistry. 

Towards the middle of the fifteenth century many arti8t«« 
high reputation might be enumerated. The style of this pen^ 
ia remarkable for simplicity, chaste fidelity to nature, and s^' 
ness of expression, as well as an acquaintance with the anUqu^ 
The object was not so much to produce ideal beauty, howeter» 
a faithful imitation of individual nature. 

The sixteenth century commenced under the most favonrftoi 
auspices for art, whether we consider the moral, religious, or P^* 
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ical state of Italy. The arts were patronized by both pnbho and 
private mnnificenee, to a degree. which has never since been 
practised. At the bieginning of this century, the versatile genins 
of Michael Anoelo shone forth, and challenging boundless admi^ 
ration, overawed criticism and rendered competition hopeless. 
He commenced his career by various works of sculpture, a Sleep- 
ing Cupid, a Bacchus, and a young Faun, the colossal David, and 
a group of Pieta, or a sitting Madonna bearing the dead Christ on 
her knees, which raised his fame above all his modem predeoeip 
eors in the art 

The character of Michael Angelo's sculpture is lofty and 
4nriginal, although we must acknowledge it has been criticised 
with severity, because it rarely possesses the chaste simplicity 
of Grecian art. Yet the pensive sitting figure of Lorenzo di 
Mediois, in the Medici chapel, is not without this charm ; and 
the Madonna and- Child-, on the north side of the same chapel is 
simple, and is endowed with a sentiment of maternal afl»otion» 
never found in the Greek sculpture, but frequently in the works 
of this artist, particularly in his paintings, and that of the most 
tender kind. 

The recumbent statues in the monument of Julian di Medicis, 
in the same chapel, of Daybreak or Dawn, Itnd Night, are grand 
and mysterious: the characters and forms bespeak the same 
mighty mind and hand evident throughout the ceiling of the 
Sistine chapel, and the Last Judgment. 

His bodily powers continued far beyond the usual date of 
human life, and his diligence attained to so much the greater 
perfection in the principles of the art. Anatomy — ^the motion 
and perspective \>f the figure — ^the. complication, grandeur, and 
harmony of his grouping, with the advantages and facility of 
execution in painting and sculpture, besides his mathematical 
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and mechanical attainments in architecture and building, ^lu4 
together "with the many and prodigious works he aiscompliM 
demonstrate how greatly he contributed to the restoistioa « 
art. 

After the works of the great man just mentioned, Giovissitf 
BoLoo]ffA*8 Venus coming from the Bath, both standing and kitf^ 
ing, are remarkable for delicacy and grace. His Meieiuyiis^ 
to Fly, is energetic and originaL Benvenuto Oeixiw itt» 
deserves praise for his group of Perseus and Medusa, but theflBfi- 
oeeding sculptors in the seventeenth century, must be loaiw<^ 
u having debaMd, rather thaa contributed to the iert<«i«<f 
«t Erea Been na. whoK reputation was 8o great in !>» t>« 
can be praised only for his Apollo and Daphne, and for the ei* 
and nature of his portraits. His larger works are remailEsbia 
presuming airs, a&oted grace, and unmeaning flutter. He ^ 
of opinion, that to excel in the arts, one must rise a^^ 
rules, and create a manner peculiar to one's self. The isa^ 
of his style was transient. 

With the exception of Alga&di of Bologna, and fuX!fO^ 
— who in an age of imitation and corruption, were remarkaWe 
their originality and natural style — ^the prevailing taste <» ^ 
school, was to produce e&ct, by flying drapery, striking ^ 
afiected attitudes, and strength, devoid of nature and soie&ce, 
the art absolutely sank into the conventional and meehsn^ 
trade of marble-cutters, whose only occupation was restoiisg ^ 
patching antiques, or occasionaly making a replication ^ ^^ 
favourite statue, and whose only merit was in their bold and ^ 
fill use of the chisel. Nature was entirely overlooked. *^ 
highest attainment was a cold and lifeless imitation ^ ^ 
antique. 
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I 

I CANOVA. 



Antonio Canova, marquis of Ischia, may be considered as the 
xestorer of the graceful and lovely style, and the founder^ of a 
new school, as far as respects softness and delicacy of execution, 
and excellent handling of the marble. He was bom, November, 
1757, at Possagno, in the Venetian territory. When a boy of 
twelve years, he displayed his talents by modelling a lion in 
butter, which was placed on the table of Signer Falieri, who was 
so pleased with his promising genius, that he took him under his 
protection, and eventually placed him with Giuseppe Bemardi, 
called II Torretto, an eminent sculptor of Venice. He there 
gained several prizes, and excited expectations which he more 
than equalled in the sequel. In his twenty-third year he went 
to reside at Home. 

The first three years of his residence in this city was devoted 
to a profound and severe study of the antique, without losing 
sight of anatomy and living nature. He saw that by far the 
greatest proportion of the Grecian statuary, though preserving a 
generic character of classic grandeur and simphcity, was more 
or less destitute of a certain life, flesh, softness, and finish, only 
to be found in the Torso, the Dying Gladiator, the Venus di 
Medici, the Satyr of Praxiteles, the Mercury of the Belvidere, and 
others of a high class. This discrepancy he rightly ascribed to 
the greater number being copies, or copies of copies, or the 
producticm of second-rate artists. Convinced that the style of 

m 

sculpture, as then practised, was false and corrupt, he resolved 
to strike out a new path of his own, founded on an assiduous 
study of nature and the true principles of the antique, as the 
only means of attaining excellence and originality. 

31« 
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The first group he executed in conformity with the new li^ 
he had received, was Theseus, the conqaeror of the Minoto* 
cut out of a mass of marble presented to him by his IbbA w 
considerate patron, the Venetian amba8sad<»'. He good «» 
executed the group of Cupid and Psyche, in i^hich he ^ 
displayed his own peculiar style, of which Bofhiess and low** 
are the striking characteristics. The figures are exceefflupy 
delicate and graceful ; yet there is no point of view from w* 
the countenances of both can be seen at the saine time ; w** 
ihe wings of Cupid project disagreeably from the group, »»* 
presents too many interstices. A repentant Magdalen, « 
natural size, belongs to the works in marble, in which J» ■• 
carried the expression of the melting and the soft to the hJgw*. 
degree. The relaxing efiect of repentance is expressed with gi* 
truth. 

His Hebe is a deUghtful figure. In an easy and snto*' 
attitude, the smiling goddess of youth hoven upcn a c'^ 
pouring nectar, with her right hand, into a bowl, whica she hw" 
with her left. Both vessels, as well as the coronet of Hebe, v» 
the edges of her garments, are gilt. Canova is fond of a vanev 
of material in his statues, and often attempts to give them v" 
efiect of pictures. This and the preceding statue he repctted. 

Between 1792 and 1799, he amused his leisure hoo»» * 
resuming painting, an art in which he had acquired consia^ 
proficency when at Venice, under his early friend, V^^^P^ 
Strangely enough, he was more of a colourist than of ft ^'^ 
designer. In 1802 he went to Paris, in consequence at *^^ 
tation from the Empennr Napoleon, to model his portraiti '^ 
which he executed statues in bronze and marble, of ooio^ 
dimensionSp It is impossible to conceive of a more charaotenff*^ 
likeness, exhibiting at. the same time the ideal oharaet8r<^'^ 
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ancient heroic style. Among the later works of this artist, are a 
Washington of colossal size, in a sitting attitude, now in the State 
House at Raleigh, the capital of North Carolina. 

He again visited Vienna, for the purpose of placing his 
celehrated sepulchral monument of the Duchess Maria Christina, 
Trhich attracted such admiration, that he was prevailed upon, hy 
the cotirt, to transport his Theseus and Minotaur to Vienna, 
instead of Milan, its original destination. From 1800 to 1814, 
the following are the chief works he produced : Perseus, the size 
of the Apollo of the Vatican ; a colossal statue of Ferdinand IV.; 
a monument of Alfieri ; two statues of Paris ; statue of Hector ; 
model for the equestrian statue of Napoleon ; model of a monu- 
ment to Lord Nelson ; cenotaph of count de Sousa ; cenotaph 
of Senator Falieri ; cenotaph of the prince of Orange ; colossal 
model of a horse ; dancing nymphs, with cymbals ; dancing 
nymphs, with garlands ; sitting statue of the Empress Maria 
Louisa, with the attribute of Concord ; colossal bust of himself; 
statue of Peace, for Count Romanoff; busts of Murat, king of 
Naples, and his queen ; the Graces, a group in i^urble, ordered 
by the Empress Josephine, and completed for Prince Eugene ; 
and a replica for the duke of Bedford. 

He resolved, at his own cost, to raise a colossal statue to 
Religion, in honour of the return of Pope Pius VL to Rome. The 
model was completed, the marble laid down, and the chisel in 
readiness. All that was required, was that a proper site should 
be assigned for it. But envy, jealousy, and rival interests having 
intervened, it was never granted ; nor was the statue ever exe- 
cuted. Disappointed in this object, he resolved to consecrate his 
whole fortune, energies, and declining years to the service of 
xdigion, by raising a temple at Possagno, that should unite the 
beauties of the Pantheon and the Parthenon, in which the colossal 
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ftatoe might be placed, besides other deooratioiiB, acalptmal and 
pictorial. After some delay, the fbnndatioiL of the building' ivas 
laid, OIL the 8th of July, 1819. in presence of OanoTa, with mnck 
festivity, and amid the joyful acclamations of the inhabitants and 
villagers of the district. Finding, however, that the cost would 
be much greater than he had contemplated, and still determined 
to accomplish the object of his pious wishes, he again eagerly 
undertook new commissions. Such exertions of mind and body, 
at an advanced age, with a shattered frame and diminished 
strength, soon undermined a constitution naturally delicate, and 
accelerated the final catastrophe. During this resomptioa of his 
labours, some of the finest of his works were produced : the gioiip 
of Man and Venus ; the statue of Washington ; the colossal figure 
of Pius YI. ; the Pieta ; the St. John ; the Recumbant Magdalen; 
the model of a colossal horse for an equestrian statue of Fodi- 
nand of Naples. In August, 1821, he again resumed the hrush 
and palette, to retouch the large altar-piece which he had painted 
in 1797, for the church of Possagno. He died on the 13th of 
October, 1822, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 

Canova made his models first of a small size, in wax ; then ia 
day, of the size the work was to be ; from this a cast was taken 
in plaster. The first shaping of the marble he left to skilful 
workmen. 

Modest and unassuming, yet candid and independent ; aflTeo- 
tionate, generous, religious, moral, and patriotic, Canova was 
beloved and respected by all. He was not only disinterested, but 
animated by the noblest benevolence ; he delighted in 'fc*"'^*^'^ 
young artists, and established prizes for the encouragement of 
the arts. 
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THOBWALDSEN. 

Albert Thorwaldaen was the son of a etone-cutter and carver. 
He was bom at Copenhagen, in 1772. His father, obsenring his 
talents, placed him at a school of design, at Copenhagen, where 
he gained the first prize, which enabled him to travel for four 
years in Italy. 

Thorwaldsen has strikingly accomplished the task of repre* 
senting Christian subjects in sculpture. His professional career, 
which included nearly half a century, was marked by innnmer^ 
able works — statues, groups, relievi, and busts — ^the result of his 
fertile genius and imagination, and his unceasing ardour and 
perseverance. In character he was highly estimable-^modest, 
gentle, and unaffected. His most celebrated works are : the 
colossal Swiss lion, cut out of a mass of rock near Berne, 
between sixty and eighty feet in height ; the Poniatowski 
Monument, in the great square of Warsaw, consisting of an 
equestrian composition combined with a fountain; the Graces, 
models of calm, poetic beauty, with nothing of the modem and 
piquant, firem which even Canova's Graces are not quite firee. 
A Hebe, an Adonis, a Venus. Thb latter makes a near approach 
to the Yenus de Medici. Among his relievi, the most esteemed 
are : the Triumph of Alexander ; Priam asking back the Body 
of Hector ; Power ; Wisdom ; Health ; Justice ; Day and Night. 
His last great national work was the sculptural decoration of the 
cathedral of Copenhagen, comprehending on the pediment, St. 
John preaching in the Desert ; on the fneze, Christ bearing the 
Cross ; in the vestibule, the Four Greater Prophets ; around the 
altar, the Twelve Apostles, with the Bedeemer aneending in the 
midst. In all his works— whether after the modem or antique— 
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whether the smallest medallion or the largest colossal figure — he 
is characterized hy a wonderful creative genius; by a power, 
energy, and breadth, which at once fix the attention. In soois 
«f these qualities, he forms a decided contrast to the style of 
Canova. Thorwaldsen is, unquestionably, more mascatine and 
powerful in conception and execution ; but, pezhapa, he has gone 
to the other extreme in coldness and harshness. GanoTa is the 
t]rpe of the efieminate and voluptuous region of Italy ; the othtar 
embodies the more stem and severe character of Scandinavia. 
While the works of Canova are distinguished for loveliness and 
grace, those of Thorwaldsen exhibit a calm conception of trae 
beauty; a simplicity and truth which seem caught from the 
ideals on which the works of nature are formed, and wfai^ 
belong only to genius of the highest order. 

Whether the art will advance or retrograde at Rome nnd» 
their successors, is a question of difficult solution. But as regaidi 
Borne, the state, of sculpture in that city may be said to be moie 
European than Italian ; inasmuch as sculptors, fimm all natiaiisi 
not only resort to it for study, as the emporium of ancient ait, 
but many of them establish themselves in that oajntol, or at 
least regard it, as their head-quarteis. 
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Of the Bepulchral and ornamental sculptures iu France in the 
middle ages, including that of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, France possessed many splendid and interest* 
ing specimens, a great proportion of -which fell a sacrifice to the 
demoniacal fury of the revolution. Under the long reign of Louii 
XIV. the fine arts, in common with hterature, received munifi- 
cent encouragement. During this Augustan age of French art, 
including the commencement of the eighteenth century, many 
sculptors of eminence may be enumerated ; Gesarpon, Saragin 
PuoET, GuiLLAiN i^E Gkos, the two CousTONs, &c. And it is 
hut justice to admit, that, however corrupt when compared with 
purer models, they surpassed their degraded cotemporarics of Italy. 
Louis XVI. showed a disposition to patronize them, had he not 
been overwhelmed by the troubles of the revolution. The only 
sculptors of this period worthy of being recorded, are Bouchardon 
and PiOAL. Napoleon, both as first consul and emperor, was a 
vigorous and liberal patron of the fine arts. 

The reign of Louis Philippe was an era in French art. No 
sooner was he estabhshed on the throne, than art, in all its 
branches received a powerful impulse, from his munificent en- 
oouragement and enlightened taste. 

If French sculpture, therefore, has not improved, it is not for 
want of national and extensive encouragement. That it has, 
however, made considerable advancement within the last ten 
years, cannot be denied, in spite of the severe and often unjust 
censure of many of their own journals. 
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« 

Within the last thirty irean, sculpture in Germany, under the 
enlightened patronage of the kings of Bavaria and Prussia, has 
been pursued with enthusiasm and success. 

The most distinguished sculptors are Dannecker, of Stuttgart 
B,AUCH and Tieck of Berlin, Schwanthaleb., Eberhardt, 
Bandel, Kirkmater, Mater of Munich, Ratchel of Dresden, 
and Ihhoff of Cologne. Dannecker's principal works are his 
Ariadne and Panther, his Cupid and Psyche, his celebrated statue 
of Christ, and his Mausoleum of Zeppeline. He is much celebra- 
ted for his busts. Ranch was the first German sculptor, who, 
after a lapse of two hundred and fifty years, attempted to revive 
the taste of the middle ages, as manifested in the works of Albert 
Durer. Following neither the antique, nor the style of Canova, 
nor Thorwaldsen, he has revived the old Geiman style of Fischer, 
improving and adapting it to the present state and intellectaal 
progress of society. He executed a statue of the late queen of 
Prussia, two colossal busts of Blucher, in bronze, besides many 
busts and monumental statues to field-marshals, generals, &c. In 
all of which, he distinguished himself. Tiec^'s productions are 
very numerous, both in monumental works and busts. He has 
been engaged for many years on the new theatre, at Berlin ; 
including a colossal Apollo, a Pegasus, colossal Muses, &c. The 
sitting statue of Iffland the great actor, is reckoned hb che^ 
d*<Buvre. Schwanthaler in some of his works, has followed in 
the footsteps of the great Prussian sculptor. Though influenced 
more or less by Thorwaldsen and the antique, he is far fitom 
being a slavish imitator. He has executed a large portion «f the 
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flcnlptural decorationB of Munich, indnding those of the Walhalla. 
Every pablic edifice in the Gennan capitals is enriched with 
senlptnie ; hence, a more extended encouragement, a more ample 
scope is given fi>r its productions. 



4< » 



Sftritijjr ^tHlpiiir?* 



Duimro the occupation of Britain by the Romans, their numer- 
ons temples, baths, and other public buildings, which overspread 
the southern part of the island, were decorated with a profusion 
of statues, both in marble and bronze. There is every reason to 
believe, that the Britons were early initiated into the practice of 
these arts, which they retained fi>r nearly a century ailer the 
final departure of their Boman masters. The Saxons, like all 
idolatrous nations, were in the custom of carving images of their 
gods in wood, and probably in stone, in a rude and barbarous 
manner. When converted to Christianity, in the seventh cen- 
tury, they destroyed their idols and abandoned the art as impious. 
But no sooner were images of saints introduced from the con- 
tinent, than the iiioreased demand gradually brought about a 
revival of the art. 

Sepulchral sculpture was first introduced at the Norman con* 
quest ; the figures of the deceased being generally cut in low 
relief, on the tombstones. The reign of Henry lU. is remarkable 
for the improvement of architectural sculpture. One of the most 
interesting examples is the cathedral of Wells, rebuilt by Bishop 
Jooeline, in the beginning of the thirteentli century^ and finished 
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in 1242. The acalptare, ooniinring both of ttmtaes and leliavi 
amteaeet fabjects fiom the Holy SeriptareB ; the Cnfttkm ; Aels 
ef the Apostkt ; life of oar SaTioor, ke., all executed in a styie 
of surprising skill and truth, considering t^e disadTantages and 
the ignorance of the times. It is mors than probable, that most 
of the artists employed on this noUe building woe TZtig-KA^ 
because the tombs of Edward the Confessor and Henry UL 
executed by Italian artists, are different both in style and archi- 
tecture. The reign of Edward III. introduced a new species of 
monument, the Norman Cross, of beautiful Gbthic architectoie, 
richly decorated with sculpture, and first raised in honovut of his 
queen, Eleanor, who accompanied him to the Holy Land. 

The reign of Henry YI. produced many monumental statues 
of great interest : for instance, the monument of Richaid Bea»> 
champ, eail of Warwick, in St. Mary's church* Warwick; 
which, in Flazman's opinion, is exeelled by nothing in Italy, of 
the same kind, at that period, (1439,) though DonateUo and 
Ohiberti were then living. The Lady Chapel of Henry .YH., is 
adorned with no less than three thousand statues. 

During the long interral which succeeded the fall of tlie 
Gothic sculpture— extending nearly to the middle of the etgii> 
teenth centory-HK^nlpture in England, with the subordinate 
departments in wood and stone, was almost exclusively exercised 
by ibreigiierB. The English natiTe school, commencuig with 
Grinlino, Gibbons, and Wilton, has produced Bahks, Newton, 
Bagon, Nollssens, Flaxkan, Westxagott, CHAiraxBT, Bailt, 
Wtatt, Gibson, and other eminent artists. To the genius^ fine 
taste, and classical conceptions of Flaxman, England chiefly 
owes the regeneration of sculpture. 

" Within the last twenty years," says Cleghom, '* a taste fix 
sonlpture has been rapidly increasing in Sootlaiid : acnrtsral yomig 
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artiste of high piomiae having enthosiastioaUy devoted themselves 
to the profession ; most of whom have finished their studies at 
Bome^-Messrs. Gabifbell, Law&enoe, Macdonald, Scowler, 
Steel, Galdbk Mahshall, Simsqk, Handtside,. Eitghie, Pajbx, 
Ice. Besides busts and whole figures; they have produced monu- 
mental and poetical works of great merit. 

''Scotland may now boast of having a native school of 
sculpture, imbued with an ardent love of the art ; and a gener- 
ous emulation, in spite of every discouragement, to reach excel- 
lence in the elevated branches. Sculpture, indeed, seems congenial 
to Scottish genius. Even the works of untutored and self-taught 
artists, such as Thom and Forebst, show both genius and 
originality. The seed is now sown. Whether the public will 
oontinuA to foster the tender plant, and enable it to take root in 
the soil, remains to be decided. It is a bitter mockery to patron- 
ize academies and institutions for the advancement of Scottish 
art, if no aoope or opportunity be afiorded to artists for the 
exercise of their powers. It is not the modelling of a few busts, 
to be stuck up in an exhibition-room, that will enable the art to 
flourish. Unless encouragement be afiorded, both by government 
and public bodies, it must again relapse into its farmer degrada- 
tion. A taste tor the fine arts is no plant of the desert, that will 
spring rxp unheeded, and qpread its bkNMoms where there are none 
to enjoy its firagrance ; nor a sturdy weed, that can struggle into 
vigour through rubbish and neglect ; it is a plant whose seeds 
will remain inert until called into life by culture, and will spread 
into luxuriance exactly in proportion to the care taken of it." 
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NOLLEKENS. 

Joseph Nollekens was bom in London, in the jeu 1757. At 
the age of 23 he made his way to Italy. After ten years' profit* 
able study at Rome, he returned to London, and resolved to 
commence on his own account. His long residence among' the 
great -works of art prepared many to expect much from him; 
the busts of Stenie and Garrick had reached his country beibre 
him ; and he no sooner opened his doors than orders came in 
abundance. His chief strength lay in bust sculpture, and in 
this he was successful beyond all his predecessors. His stadio 
became a kind of fashionable lounge for those who thought 
their heads of imp(Mrtance, either to their friends or their 
country. 

The claims of Nollekens to distinction are three-fold : bust 
sonlpture, monumental sculpture, and poetic sculpture. He at* 
tained to eminence in all — and to lasting fame, perhaps, only in 
the first. The chief attraction about his hundred busts — for that 
number and more he made, besides many duplicates — wub ease 
and simplicity ; the chief defect is, want of dignity and sentiment. 
The monumental sculptures of Nollekens are in number upwards 
of sevent}'; farying in magnificence according to the wealth or 
taste of the employers. There are among them single statues* 
such as those of Pitt and Bcckingham, which merit notice, 
because of the persons whom they represent ; and there are mon- 
uments, such as that of Mrs. Howard, which dwell in our hearts 
from their nature and pathos. This is a work of great beauty 
both in design and execution. Such a touching work in a church 
has the efieot of a sermon. The cold serene loveliness of the 
mother, the natural beauty of the hapless child, and the allagon- 
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cal monitrefls, Religion, pointing to the abode of the blessed, 
appeal to every heart, and touch the meanest understanding. 

NoUekens produced some twenty statues and groups, five 
Yenuses, two Junos, Cupid and Psyche, &o., ke. On these he 
£>unded his chief hopes of fiiture fame, and he considered them 
with the care, and wrought upon them with the diligence, of one 
resolved to trust to no hasty efibrt in a matter concerning futurity. 
But his utter ignorance of classic lore could not fail to injure his 
works of this order. He saw, for example, but half, and less, 
when he saw only the Venus de Medicis — ^he ought to have seen 
the goddess breathing of Olympus, with her inspiring cestus on, 
soothing Helen to love, when Paris was at hand; or bearing 
£neas, her beloved son, wounded and bleeding, from the tumult 
of battle, when assaulted by Diomed. He saw none of those 
glorious sights — he wanted that high genius which can render 
marble a diviner thing than what is present in models and frag- 
ments ; he could fashion a form coldly and mechanically correct, 
but he was unable to make it breathe of rapture and of heaven. 
Of all his works, he himself preferred the Venus anointing her 
hair. But a beautiful fi>rm will not do alone— it must have the 
help of higher qualities. The Clueen of Love is dropping incense 
upon her tresses, and looking aside ; every one perceives that the 
action requires the assistance of the eye, and the mistake man 
the beauty of the whole statue ; the workmanship, however, is 
very fine. NoUekens reached the age of eighty-six, and died in 
1823. 



JOHN FLAXMAN. 

This excellent man, and admirable artist, was bom in 1755, in 
the city of York, where his fitther at that time resided, bat which 
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he qaiited while hia mm was yet an in&at. He rerj soon gsve 
indicatioiis of that obflervation and love for the "wurks of ait; 
which distinguished him in matuier life. One of the £ist in- 
itanees was shown on the coronation day of his Majesty Geoige 
the Third. His futher was going to see the procession* and tlis 
child begged earnestly that he would bring him one of the medals 
which were thrown to the populace ; he was not so fortmmte as 
to get one ; but on his way home, happening to find a plated 
buttpn bearing the stamp of a horse and jockey, rather thaa 
wholly disappoint the child, who was then in a veiy prccarieoi 
state of health, he ventured, though unwillingly, to deceive him» 
and gave him the button. The young virtuoso took it and was 
thankful, but remarked, it was a very odd device for a coronatioB 
medal. He was then five years old ; at this age he was £md of 
examining the seals of every watch he saw, and always kept a 
piece of soft wax ready to take an impression of any which 
pleased him 

While yet a child, he made a great number of small nMM^l<, 
in plaster, wax, and clay ; some of which are still preaennedt 
and have considerable merit. At the age of eleven years and 
:five months, he gained his first prize from the Society for the 
Bnoouragement of Arts, which was the silver palette. At thir 
teen he had another, and the following year was admitted a 
student at the Royal Academy, then newly established, and the 
same year received their silver medal. . 

One of his most admired works, previous to his going to Italy, 
was a beautiful group of Venus and Cupid, which was executed 
fi>r Mr. Knight, of Portland-place ; another was a monument in 
Gloucester cathedral, to the memory of Mrs. Morley, who, with 
her infant, died at sea ; the mother and child are rising from tha 
waves, and are received by desoending angels. It is an exquisite 
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thing, full of that more than mortal beauty so proper to the Bub- 
ject, and at the same time afiecting, from the sentiment and 
expression of the eompodtion. 

In 1787, he resolyed to study in Italy, and went, accompanied 
by his amiable and accomplished wife, intending to be absent two 
years. But when the time had expired, he found that a large 
group which he' had undertaken for Lord Bristol, would require 
some time longer lit Rome; and one engagement succeeded 
another, until his absence was extended to seyen years. 

Throughout this interesting jowney, as weU as during his 
residence in Rome, Mr. Flaxman's application was incessant. 
Whether he was drawing from the antique, or making studies 
from the living groups and figures abounding in the venerable 
city and its environs, each object, animate and inanimate, was to 
him beautiful or noble, and all inspiring. No day was lost, and, 
except his health and strength failed, no hour of the day was 
Bufiered to pass without some improvement. 

Perhaps the most striking fiunily monument ever execu'^d by 
Mr. Flaxman, was to the family of Sir Francis Baring, in 
Micheldever church, Hants. It consists of three distinct parts, 
making an extremely beautiful whole. In the centre is a sitting 
figure of Resignation, inscribed, " Thy will be done " On each 
side is a very fine alto-relievo, also from the Lord's Prayer ; the 
subject of one, " Thy kingdom come ;*' the other, *' Deliver us 
firom evil." The tranquil piety of expression in the single figure 
18 finely contrasted with the terrific struggle on the one hand, and 
the extatic joyfiilness of the female, who is assisted in rising by 
angelic beings, on the other. 

Mr. Flaxman's grandest work in England, is the group of the 
Archangel Michael and Satan, for the earl of Egremoat. Tins 
was one of the last productions of the. sculptor, and is a work 
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wUch in after-ages will be a glory to the nation, to the memoiT 
of the artist, and the name of the truly noble proprietor* -wbOt 
besides this group, has a Pastoral Apollo, the size of life, the 
grace and beanty of which are admirable. 

It is not possible to give a list of all the sculpture of Mr. 
Flasman ; those above enumerated were selected as having most 
interest. He died in 1826. 

"Flaxman not only supported the purity of sculpture," says 
Westmacott, "but carried us within the dominion .of poetry, and 
taught us its value in art. He boldly passed the barrier which 
had so long encirded sculpture, and walked freely into the regions 
of invention. His admiration of simplicity, made him regard i^ 
in whatever age or examples he discovered it, and gave a general 
dharaeter of originality to his own works, but which, it must not 
be denied, sometimes carried him into too dose a resemblance of 
the productions of the earlier revivers of the art. 

"But the faults which may be imputed to him, are indeed nc 
others than the excess of great and acknowledged beauties ; such 
as a poetical imagination, a devoted admiration of purity, and a 
warm and enthusiastic genius inspire. 

"No modem sculptor has entered so deeply into the recesses 
of ancient art, as Flaxman. His style was Ibunded cm their 
principles, combined with the simplicity of the Pisani, and others, 
of the fourteenth century, whilst that of Canova was a union of 
the ideal with nature. The one attracts us by the originality 
and sweetness of his invention, the other delights us with a 
delicacy and beauty peculiar to himself. Execution was with 
Flaxman subservient to invention, while Canova sufiered inven? 
tion to be subordinate, and seduces us by the luxuriance of exeen* 
tion. Each equally felt what belonged to the dignity of art ; 
simple in their arrangements, sparing in ornament, so that the 
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Banks.— Night studiea.—- Premiums— Sent to Rome. 

eye oonld not be distracted by the pomp of extraneous or unneoee> 
Baiy matter." 



THOMAS BANKS. 

Thomas Banks* was bom in 1745. At the age of fifteen he 
was placed under Mr. Barlow, an ornament carver. Young 
Banks, by means of his acquaintance with the pupils of Mr. 
Soheemaker, the sculptor, obtained a sight of the studies, and was 
so struck with the collection of models and casts, that he deter* 
mined to become a sculptor also, and notwithstanding that he 
was constantly employed from six o'clock in the morning till 
eight at night, for Mr. Barlow, such was his enthusiasm that, 
having obtained permission, he drew or modelled in Mr. Schee- 
maker^s study every evening, from eight till ten or eleven. 
Having completed his time with Mr. Barlow ; at the age of 
twenty-three he began his studies firom the life, at the Academy, 
in St. Martin Vlane, and his determination was strengthened by 
the premiums o^red by the Society for the Encouragement of 
Art. Three of these rewards he obtained — for a basso-relievo of 
the death of Epaininondas, in Portland stone ; another of Hector's 
body redeemed, in marble ; and a figure of Prometheus with the 
vulture, in clay, the size of life ; as far as memory may bo 
depended on, this figure was boldly conceived, the compositioii 
was harmonious and compact, the character was natural, and, 
on the whole, it was a fair earnest of his future productions. 

In 1770 he received the gold medal of the Royal Academy for 
a basso-relievo of the flight of Proserpine, and, in consequence, 
was sent to Bx>me, at the expense of the Academy, in 1772. He 

*IVom Flazman's Lectnres. 
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State of the arte vhea Baaks began his stodiea 



atudied in Italy ■aTen yean, three on the Academy's account, and 
four years on his own. 

Previous to the Reformation, although Italian artists were 
employed in ornamenting churches and tombs, yet in the old 
histories, records, and contracts of public huildings, there are 
abundant names of English painters and sculptors, who appear 
to haye been considered able masters in their time, perhaps not 
inferior to their Italian fellow-woiicmen. But after. Henry the 
Bighth's separation from the Church of 'Rjome, Elizabeth, pro- 
ceeding in the Reibrmation, destroyed the pictures and images in 
the churches ; strictly forbidding any thing of the kind to be ad- 
mitted in future, under the severest penalties, as being "RjwuJBh 
and idolatrous. This entirely prevented the exercise of historical 
painting or sculpture in England ; at the very time Raphael and 
Michael Angelo had brought those arts into the highest estima- 
tion on the Continent. And the rebellion in 1 643 completed what 
the Reformation had begim. 

From this time, and from these causes, we scarcely bear of 
any attempt at historical art by an Englishman, until it was 
again called forth by the benign influence of George III. 

Thus, we have seen the nobler efibrts of painting and scolptoie 
driven out of England by reforming violence and fury ; Gcuiptnie 
reduced to the narrow limits of monument-making, and by these 
means degraded to a sort of trade. 

. Such was the low state of the arts when Mr. Banks began 
his studies, which, though not regular under any sculptor, were 
attended with some peculiar advantages. He was instructed in 
the principles of architecture, and practised drawing under his 
father, who was an architect ; this enabled him soon to iiona a 
correct taste in that art, and displayed itself in the beauty and 
propriety of his architectural forms, in the works hA has left; 
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AdrantagA of hia early employmento.— Unhiased opinions. 

it besides taught him how to introduce and combine sculpture 
with architecture, advantageously to both. Being placed under 
an ornament carver, gave him a facility in his own ornamental 
sculpture, which may be observed in some flat foliage on Dr. 
Watts' monument in Westminster Abbey. Another advantage, 
and, perhaps, not the least, was, that having his opinions un* 
biased from the sculptors of that time, he escaped being tinctured 
with the predominant manners of their works. He studied 
nature diligently for himself, and copied the antique to form his 
taste; his constant attention to the Admiranda and Stuart's 
Athens, 'had initiated him in the Greek style and composition, 
to which his academic drawings and models had added an ex- 
tensive knowledge of the human figure and its conformation, 
parts, proportions, and perspective, under the difierent circum- 
stances of position, action, light, and shade. During his residence 
in Home, the ancient groups and statues, the bassi-relievi, and 
the works of Michael Angelo in the Sistine chapel, roused every 
faculty of his soul, and urged him on to labour night and day, in 
a noble emulation of those miracles of art, and wonders of the 
world ; what was the consequence we see in our examination 
of the two bassi-relievi, and the statue of Cupid, which are 
specimens of his employments in Italy. 

The Cupid catching a butterfly on his wing, is rendered highly 
interesting to the mind by its philosophical allusion to the power 
of love, divine or natural, on the soul. Nothing can be more 
graceful than the attitude — ^the outline is flnely varied in the 
difierent views ; the soilness of the form, the character of the 
face, and the adjustment of the hair, are classically beautiful. 
The basso-relievo of Caractacus before Claudius, is composed on 
the principle of those on the ancient sarcophagi, of which 
many are to be seen in Eome, and other parts of Europe. 
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Relievo of Thetua. — ^ImproTeiiieQta in Bculptare. — GOiantrej. 

The labject is hifitoiical, but the chanteten are heroic, and a 
dramatical gradaticm of patsioa is expressed ia a few figures. 
From the patriot's midaunted attitude, you perceive he is saying: 
"nor wouldst thou have disdained to receive me with articles of 
peace, because I am descended of noble progenitors, and I have 
ruled over many warlike nations," while the emperor listena with 
attentive respect. 

The basso-relievo of Thetis rising to comfort Achilles, is of 
the epic class. The sentiment and character is beautiful and 
pathetic ; the composition so unlike any work, ancient or modem, 
that the combination may be considered as the artist's own. The 
harmony of composition in the parts, which streng^ens the unity 
of sentiment, is striking in these two, as well as several other 
works of this artist ; and may be reckoned among the acqnia> 
tions which British sculpture has received from his talents and 
industry. Nor is this our only obligation ; he laboured in every 
department, and the whole art of sculpture has profited by his 
means. Before his time, only one English sculptor (Mr. Nolle- 
kens) had formed his taste on the antique, and introduced a 
purer style of art. Since then, sculpture has been gradually 
emerging from its state of barbarity — simple emblems have 
supplied the plape of epigrammatical conceits ; and imitations oC 
the fine heads and beautiful outlines of the antique statues, hav« 
succeeded to lifeless blocks, or caricature copies of conunon 
nature. 

CHANTREY. 

Francis Chantrey was bom in Derbyshire, in 1781. £[e 
early evinced a predilection for art, but received no early and 
regular training in his chosen profession. He was, in his yoath. 
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Love of painting.- — ^Estimate of pictures. — Proeperit j. 

muoh iascmated with the pencil and palette ; he indeed hesitated 
between the two arts ; bat the muse of sculpture preyailed. 
He, however, always retained an ardent love for painting, and his 
criticisms on that subject were not less judicious than his obser- 
vations on works in his own department of art. All his remarks 
bore immediately on the main purport of the work, and his first 
inquiry was relative to the value of the sentiment expressed, 
never sufiering himself to be misled by finish or manner. He 
looked for the best and most careful execution in the heads and 
hands, as therein are read the emotions of the mind. To him 
the value of a picture existed in expression ; without the mens 
divinior, all was to him worthless. Like Canova, he was in- 
tensely alive to the beu^ties of colour, and the ever-varying hues 
and expressions of natural scenery, to him had peculiar charms. 

His professional prosperity may be dated from the year 1808, 
when he received a commission to execute four colossal busts 
for Greenwich Hospital — ^thoie of Duncan, Howe, St. Vincent, 
and Nelson. Three years after, still young and imfriended, 
he sent his bust of Home Tooke to the Academy exhibition, 
where itii great merit caught the eye of Nollekens. He lifted 
it firom the floor — set it before him — amoved his head to and fro,' 
and having satisfied himself of its excellence, turned round to 
those who were arranging the works for the exhibition, and said, 
" There's a fine, a very fine work ; let the man who made it 
be known ; remove one of my busts, and put this one in its 
place, for well it deserves it.'* Often afterwards, when desired 
to model a bust, he said in his most persuasive way, **Go to 
Ghantrey — ^he's the man for a bust — she'll make a good bust for 
you— I always recommend him." 

During the eight years previous to 1808, he declares that 
he d'^ not make five pounds by modelling. Buch a period of 
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"Drudgery at tke cbueL — ^Modern costome — C3uu-acter orbosta. 

dradgeiy at the chisel had disgusted and discouraged any otJier 
than a man stimulated hy the purest love of his art. 

In 1816, he was elected an associate of the Royal AcadenT. 
The same year he exhibited the Sleeping Children, which TtssL 
for him the warmest admiration. While the more amlatiia 
impersonations of heathen divinities were passed coldly by, ks 
group was constantly surrounded by sympathizing throngs ; ami 
mothers looked and wept, and returned again to gaze upon ti» 
loveliness and innocence that so appealed to their hearts. 

In 1818, he was chosen a member of the Academy. Tke 
following year, he visited Italy, and was elected a member oftk 
societies of Rome and Florence. Soon after his return, he executed 
fi>ur of his most admired busts — ^tho^ of Lord Castlsmg^ 
Phillips the painter, Wordsworth, and Sir Walter Scott ; the hst 
has been pronounced his best. 

Sir Francis Chantrey is thought to have achieved as great i 
triumph, as did West, in the Death of Wolfe, in the introductki 
of modem costume into the higher departments of art. 

In addition to his eminent talents, his heart was the seat d 
those virtues, which endear men to their fellows by bonds that 
can never be knit by the merely cold exercises of social duty. 
He was generous, humane, and charitable. He ever lived upon 
the most iriendly terms with his brother academicians, and 
much respected in those circles, to which by his position be 
entitled to admission. ''His busts," says Mr. Jones, in his 
" Recollections of his Life, Practice, and Opinions," " were digni- 
fied by his knowledge and admiration of the antique ; and the 
fleshy, pulpy appearance he gave to the marble, seems almost 
miraculous. The heads of his busts were raised with dignity, the 
throats large and well turned, the shoulders ample, or made to 
appear 8o« and thus, while likeness was preserved, natural defects 
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Distinction in his profession. — Statue of Northcote. 



"were obviated. George lY., the duke of Sussex, Lord Castlereagb, 
and others, were so struck with Ohantrey's power of appreciating 
every advantage of form, that they bared their chests and. 
shoulders that the sculptor might have every advantage that 
well-lbrmed nature could present. 

" The distinction he enjoyed in his profession, gained him the 
consideration of the most exalted personages in the kingdom. 
From three sovereigns he received great attention. George IV. 
evinced an affability towards him which he often mentioned with 
pleasure. When he modelled his bust, the king wished him to 
increase his price, and insisted that the bust of himself should not 
return to the artist a less sum than three hundred guineas." 

The book above mentioned, abounds with agreeable anecdotes, 
in all of which the sculptor is an actor. On the varnishing days 
at the Royal Academy, he was very fond of joking with Turner 
and Constable, carrying his jokes even to an extent which might 
have ruffled the temper of some men. Mr. Jones relates many 
instances of his liberality, one of which is in reference to the 
monument of Northcote : " On the sculptor being asked, what it 
was to be, he replied, ' It is left entirely to me. I may make 
merely a tablet if I choose. The money is too much for a bust, 
and too little for a statue ; but I love to be treated with con- 
fidence, and I shall make a statue, and do my best.' And prob- 
ably, Ghantrey never executed any thing more characteristic, or 
more like, than the face and figure of Northcote, for every one to 
whom the painter was known, started at the resemblance ; and 
the work only wanted colour to make the spectator believe that 
he saw the veteran artist in his studio." Chantrey died in 1841. 
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Architecture may be divided into civil, naval, and militaiy 
Civil architecture alone, however, takes rank as a fine vt; 
and that only, when its object is the expression of beauty er 
grandeur. 

Protection from the weather undoubtedly led to its inventJcn: 
and it was not until mankind had made considerable advanee 
in the useful arts, that it aimed at any thing more than a sheha 
from the elements. But when the real necessities of man vae 
supplied, his ever restless and aspiring mind, prompted by thai 
innate^ desire £)r the beautiful and the true, which, thougb dis- 
ordered and weakened, he brought with him from Paradise, 
sought to adorn his dwelling-places, and, above all, the temples 
of his religion. 

" Whatever rude structure the climate and materials of anv 
country have obliged its early inhabitants to adopt for their tem- 
porary shelter, the same structure, with all its prominent features, 
has been afterwards kept up by their refined and opulent posterity. 
Thus the Egyptian style of building has its origin in the eavem 
and mound ; the Chinese architecture is modelled from the te9U; 
the Grecian is derived from the loooden cabin; and the Gothic, 
from the bower of trees'^ 
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Destruction of ancient cities. — Recent discoyerj. 

The gpreat works of many nations, whose architectural skill 
ranked high, are known to us only from history; time, with 
silent but busy finger, has scarcely left a trace to show where 
they stood. 

The temples and palaces of the Babylonians, the Assyrians, 
the Phoenicians, the Israelites, and the Philistines, as predicted 
by the inspired prophets, have passed away, leaving but heaps of 
ruins to mark the situations of the cities they adorned. 

Babylon, " the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees' 
excellency," presented many of the most splendid and wonderful 
'works of ancient art. The temple of Belus was half a mile in 
circumference, and a furlong in height. The hanging gardens 
of Semiranus towered, one above another, to the height of three 
hundred feet. One hundred brazen gates opened through the 
stupendous walls of the city, which were reckoned among the 
wonders of the world. But according to the sure word of pro* 
phecy, "this great city hath become a heap, a dwelling-place 
for dragons, an astonishment, a hissing, without inhabitant." 

Nineveh, the capital of Assyria, presents but a few mounds, 
covered over with grass, where her palaces once stood ; indeed 
her very site was doubtful until very recently. She is " empty, 
void, and waste." 

An interesting discovery has recently been made by M. Botta, 
a disting^hed archoologist, French consul at Mosul — ^no less 
than the recovery of an Assyrian palace under one of the mounds 
of rubbish on the banks of the Tigris, marking the supposed site 
of Nineveh. He was unsuccessful in his first attempt ; but, 
having continued his excavations on another mound, he was so 
far fortunate as to find this interesting remnant of remote antiq- 
uity. Fifleen halls of this vast edifice, with their corresponding 
esplanades, have been cleared. The walls are covered with 

33* 
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RemainB of palace at Nineyeh. 



setilptarefl and iiiflcriptions ; the fonner historical, and illustratiTe 
of sieges, naval battles, triumphs, single combats, &c. The 
characters are arrow-headed and , cuneiform,- and in numbers 
beyond all computation. On each wall are two rows of sculp- 
tures, with about twenty lines of inscriptions engprayed between 
them. These inscriptions, including those on the garments of . 
figures, as well as on the towers and other objects in the bas> 
reliefs, are most probably an historical record of the events so 
illustrated. This portion of the palace, it would appear, had 
been ravaged by fire ; and to this circumstsfnce, it is probable, it 
owed its preservation from total destruction, as the calcined 
materials would be useless for other constructions. The other, 
and larger part of the palace, which escaped the conflagrar 
tion, must have been intentionally destroyed, by carrying ofiT the 
stones for other buildings. The sculptures, though in all proba* 
bihty cotemporaneous with the most ancient works of the same 
kind in Egypt, far excel them in the spirit and beauty of the 
execution ; and, if we are to believe the accounts, display knowl- 
edge of anatomy, perception of character, and wonderful energy. 
Their vases, drinking cups, and shields, adorned with lions, other 
animals, and flowers, as well as their ornaments, bracelets, ear- 
rings, &c., rival, it is alleged, in consummate taste, the prodoo* 
tions of Greece. But faults are admitted in the general execu- 
tion — such as frequent disregard of the relative proportions of the 
figures, owing, it is supposed, to difierent hands having^ been 
employed on the same work. The vast front entrance of the 
palace is now cleared ; it is ornamented by six colossal buUa^ 
with the heads of men, and two human statues, also colossskl, 
strangling lions in their arms. 

On the discovery being made known, the French government 
supplied the means of continuing the researches, and sent IC 
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Flaudrin to make drawings of what could not be removed. No 
description has yet been given of the style of the architecture, 
which will no doubt be done when the whole is cleared. 

Sir Stratford Canningi the British ambassador at Constanti- 

' nople, has subsequently sent Mr. Henry Austin Layard to Mosul, 

^ to investigate the buned ruins of Ninurod, in the same vicinity. 

' He has made very large excavations, and discovered the ruins of 

^ another vast palace, full of treasures of ancient art, some 

damaged, or in a state of dilapidation, but the greater part 

1 remaining in a good state of preservation. This edifice consists 

of long suites of apartments, all built of marble, and ornamented 

with sculptures, representing, as in that discovered by M. Botta, 

battles and sieges. The inscriptions are in the Babylonian chai^ 

acter. It is conjectured that the palace waa built before the 

Medes and Babylonians became masters of the Assyrian empire. 

All are said to be of the finest workmanship, and to look as fresh 

as if they had been newly chiselled. Several of them are de- 

acribed as masterpieces of art, and give a high idea of the 

civilization and refinement of the ancient Assyifians. 

Tyre and Sidon, Jerusalem, Zabulon, Askelon, and Gaza, 
once filled with splendid and apparently imperishable monuments 
of architecture, are also in utter ruins. 

In Egypt, Persia, and Hindoostan, the remains of many 
architectural works of great magnificence are still to be found, 
and from the resemblance of their leading features it is difficult 
to determine which country may lay claim to priority of invention* 
The general characteristics of these ancient works, are gigantio 
proportions, heavy firmness, and prodigality of ornament, striking 
the mind with wonder rather than delight. 

In sculptural ornament, there is a marked difierence between 
Indian and Egyptian architecture. In Egyptian, the principal 
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fermi of the stracture predominate, while tho omaznent never 
interferes vith the efiect of tho whole or its masses. In the 
Indian, th^ principal forms are lost and frittered away, in the 
excess of ornament and accessories. In the Egytian, the •wigllint 
edifices are grand ; in the Indi&n, the largest have an air cf 
littleness. 



4*» 



The stnictures of ancient Egypt are of three distinct fiirmt: 
caTems, grottoes, or tomhs excavated in the rocks; apartment* 
enclosed by sculptured walls, with flat roo&, supported by col- 
umns and connected by open porticoes ; and the simple pyramid. 
We are without historic evidence with regard to the priority (ff 
succession of these several modes. Some are of opinion thit 
caverns furnished the first dwellings and places of worship, while 
others contend that the colonnades were raised in imitation of 
groves of trees, which were the earliest places of worship. 

The architecture of the Egyptians is by many thought to have 
been entirely original, the result of a powerful people, attaining 
their objects by the simplest means ; others suppoee their arts to 
have been derived from Ethiopia. Their most ancient buildings 
are composed merely of tapering walls, with pillars of huge 
dimensions placed in the intermediate spaces, to support a rtxxf, 
constructed of large flat stones, always of a kind found in the 
immediate neighbourhood; in a few instances calcareous, but 
chiefly fine sandstone. 

In the outlines and decorations of their columns, the changes 
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Columna. — Entablatures. — ^Thebes. 

have been very considerable. In the simplest, as those at the 
entrance of the tombs of Silliles, they consist of representations 
of bundles of reeds, bound together, near the top with a cord, 
which is wound several times round them, having a square stone 
laid on their top, forming what is now known by the term 
abacus ; and the part between this stone and the binding cord, 
apparently crushed down by the incumbent weight, io as to bulge 
out a little beyond the surface of the part which is firmly bound. 
The first change from this simple mode seems to have been to 
introduce mere bindings or belts in various parts of the shaft, and 
in the divisions between them, to represent alternately reeds and 
hieroglyphics. The bulged part near the top, waB also decorated 
by reeds and hieroglyphics, and sometimes by triangular fiutings. 
At a later period, this upper part was formed into elegant vase- 
shapes, decorated with the stalks, leaves, buds, and blossoms of 
the lotus, or lily of the Nile ; and occasionally leaves of the palm, 
vine, papyrus, and date, were introduced. The capitals exhibit 
much variety, but may be reduced to three species — ^the square, 
vasiformed, and the swelled. When a base exists, it is plain. 
The part corresponding to the Greek entablature is hardly subdi* 
vided, except the upper member, or cornice, which projects con- 
siderably with a concave. Ttie whole of this entablature is 
generally decorated with sculptured animals, winged globes, &c. 
Little is known concerning the vast cities of this once powerful 
and learned people, except what may be gathered firom their ruins. 
The origin' of Thebes, which is said to have been the first city in 
the world, is unknown. It was the chief seat of the religion of 
Egypt, and abounded in gigantic temples, some of which are in a 
tolerable state of preservation at the present day. Their fi>rm 
and colossal proportions, strike the beholder with astonishment. 
It is a mystery how such immense masses of stone were conveyed 
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Description of the temple of Kmrnac. 



firom great distances, and then raised to such an enoimoushetght 
A description of one of the greatest temples of Egypt, vill pw 
some idea of the magnificence and vastness of their stiuctin* 
Kamac, on the eastern bank of the Nile, at Thebes, is said to 
have been dedicated to Priapus, god of the fields and protoctt 
of gardens, bees, goats, and sheep. The mole of this tenple 
looks towards the Nile ; it is 140 paces in length, and 25 in thid- 
ness: this leads to a court 110 paces in length, and the«afl»>* 
breadth. Two ranges of six columns, conduct to a portw 
composed of 136 colunms. The two middle ranges of these aw 
eleven feet in diameter, the others are seven feet. The 1«d 
of this vestibule is 78 paces, the breadth the same as the m* 
It leads into a court, where there are four obelisks and tvfc^ 
colossal figures, each with a cross on the breast. Two o«» 
courts conduct to what is supposed to have been the apaitme** 
of the kings ; those of the king and queen are distinguished bf 
doors of black granite. Adjacent to the great palace, are ma", 
other buildings of great extent, connected with it by avcofl 
of sphinxes, lions, and rams; some of the avenues exten 
towards Luxor, a distance of 1200 yards. The alley of ^ * 
well preserved; they are 90 in nxmiber, and each is 15 feet w 
placed couchant upon pedestals about three feet in heighti >& 
ten feet asunder. Facing the moles, which conduct to the ^ 
of obelisks of the great palace, are two, and sometimes v^^ 
colossal statues of sandstone or granite. They are either sei > 
or in the act of marching, the arras hanging by their 5iae»^ 
carrying each a crooked poignard. The pictures which «^ 
rated the exterior of these difierent palaces, represent xm^ 
subjects, sieges of cities, combats, offers of peace and suhffl'*** 
of barbarians, triimiphs of heroes who have conquered ; the hew 
is represented by a young man six feet high, mounted oa & ^ 
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precisely of the form used by the Greeks. The soldiers are 
scarcely one fourth of this size. The enemies put to the rout, 
are men with beards, wearing caps on their heads. The Egyp- 
tians are armed with arrows — the barbarians with bucklers; 
^ they have also crooked sabres, lances, javelins, and straight 

swords ; the bridles of their horses resemble those still used in 
' Arabia. 

» The celebrated Labyrinth, described by Herodotus, on the lake 

f McBris, is believed, by De Non, afler an examination of the alleged 

f site, to be entirely fabulous. Some have speculated on the 

f probability of the Pyramids covering imipense substructions, 

including numerous chambers, in which may be deposited the 
arcana of Egyptian lore and religion. 



^ • » 



Ssltiito iStrtjrittitiitt. 

The palaces and temples of Hindoostan, owing to its inex- 
haustible wealth, were on a scale of great magnificence. Oude 
is said to have been the first imperial city of Hindoostan, and to 
have contained the seat of the empire fifleen hundred years, 
when it was removed to Canonge, thence to Delhi. It was again 
moved to Agra, and thence again to Lahore, and again to Delhi. 
The wealth and splendor of these cities was unrivalled; but 
being only upheld by the unstable political power of the East, 
their glory has passed away. But from the permanence of their 
religion, their sacred temples have been preserved ; and it is firom 
these that we learn the character of their early architecture. 
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Temples of fire diiferent farms. 



Of their laige temples we find accounts of five difierent fbims. 
Fixst, the simple pyramid, constructed of large stones, and 
diminished by regular recesses or steps, as at Doegur and 
Tanjore ; the exterior rude, and the interior having light from 
without only, by a small entrance door, being illuminated by a 
profusion of lamps, with the exception of a chamber in. the 
middle, which has only a single lamp. 

The second kind were formed by excavations in the ddes cf 
rocky mountains. At Salsette, Elephanta, and Yellore or EUore, 
the excavations were not only extensive, but were divided into 
separate apartment^ with regular ranges of sculptured pillars, 
and entablatures, and the walls and ceilings covered with 
multitudes of figures of their genii, men, women, and various 
animals, such as elephants, horses, lions, &c., all of excellent 
workmanship. 

A third set were composed of square or oblong courts, of vast 
extent. The circumference of the outward wall, in that on the 
island of Seringhatu, adjacent to Trichinopoly, is said to extend 
nearly four miles. The whole edifice consists of seven square en- 
closures, the walls being three hundred and fifly feet distant iiom 
each other. In the innermost spacious square are chapels. In the 
middle of each side of the enclosure wall there is a gateway, 
under a lofly tower. That in the outward wall which &ces the 
south, is ornamented with pillars of single stones, thirty-three feet 
long and five feet in diameter. 

A fourth sort is the Benares pagoda, in the city of Casi, 
which, from the earliest times, was devoted to Indian religion 
and science. The temple is in the fonn of a cross, with a cupola 
terminated by a pyramid in the centre, and having also a tower 
at each extremity of the cross. From the gate of the pagoda to 
the Ganges there is a flight of steps. 
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Peraian architecture. — ^Ruins of Persepolui 



A fifth sort are made in a circular form, as the celehrated 
pagoda of Juggernaut, which Hamilton compares to an unmense 
batt, set on end. 



4 » » 



As the ancient Persian edifices were mostly built of brick, 
their remains are very scanty. The few ruins which are to be 
found, bear some resemblance both to Egyptian and l9dian build- 
ings, but possess features distinct from both. The ruins of a 
palace at PeisepoUs, and various tombs cut in the rock, are all 
that remain to guide us to the character of their architecture. 
No trace of Persepolis remains, except the palace, usuaUy called 
the house of Darius, or Chilmenar, that is, the forty columns. 
Travellers, probably misled by this, have said that there were only 
forty columns ; but Le Brun discovered the traces of two hundred 
and five. He found nineteen standing in 1705. He asserts that 
there is no appearance of any thing belonging to a teimple, but that 
it certainly is the remains of the palace destroyed by Alexander. 
He traced the &9ade six hundred paces from north to south, and 
three hundred firom east to west. The doorways or entrances 
which remain, have a perfect resemblance to those which are 
between the great moles at the entrance of the Egyptian tem- 
ples. They have tapering outlines, and the crowning member is 
a laige carvetto, similarly fluted. The columns are of more 
■leader proportions than those of the Egyptians. Their capitals 
occupy about one-fourth of the whole height of the column, con* 
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Tomb of DuiiH^ — Beacarehet of Lb Brm 



Teying the idea of rich lilk aad feathers haTug been tifid in^ 
the upper part of tall ivooden posts. Silks, ieathen,iAdp^ 
•tones, have always been the gorgeous materisls i^ ^^^ 
Orientals have formed their deooratioDS. The aculptoxtt a ^ 
terraces and sides of the stairs are very nnmeioiia, wpfK^ 
trinmphsl processions, &c. 

The principal sepulchre in Persia is that in ^ckllie 
of Darius is said to have been deposited. A xeoessiflcatmt&B 
lock for about sixty paces in depth. The front so obtained is ^ 
seventy feet in breadth at the base, forty in the decontadfUt. 
and about seventy in height. The lower columnfl which «r 
port the sculptured gallery have capitals composed of the wks 
and necks of oxen projecting from the top of the colnnui. ^P 
the columns are represented four great beams as an aichitn^^ 
upon this runs a cornice which has two feet nine inches ^ 
jection, over which eighteen lions are sculptured, nine ioa^ 
from each side towards a small vase which stands intheinv' 
die of the length. Above the lions are two ranges of hiuQ^ 
figures, fourteen in number, and nearly as large as life i ^ 
are each holding up both hands, as if to support the eatabUto^ 
Above all these, there is upon three steps the figure of aki^g 
with something in his right hand, the form of which cannot he 
distinctly made out ; but he holds a bow in his left hand. 6ew^ 
him is an altar with a flame rising fipom it, and it is aaid v» 
the figure of the sun was formerly behind the king. Aboro ttf 
altar is a small figure too indistinct to be made oat At np 
angles with the line of firont, in the returning face of theioA 
on both sides of the front area, aro niches with statues in thetn- 
Le Bran entered a tomb to the south of this ; the entiy had 
only two feet of height, and the vault was fiirty-six feet bic*^ 
«iid twenty deep. Two hundred and fifteen paces sonth of ^ 
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Hebrew architecture. — ^The Temple of JeniBalem. 



edifice, there is a column now standing upon its base ; and near 
it are the bases of eight others, at seven and eight paces distant 
from each other : the height of the base is three feet six inches. 
At the sides of the two bases towards the south, are two frag- 
ments of cameb which may have been on the columns. Six 
'^ hundred and fifty paces to the north is another portico, not 
inferior to that already described. Le Brun found about 1,300 
'^^ figures of men and animals sculptured on the tombs ; the men 
^^ were from 7 feet 5 inches to 10 feet 7 inches high ; some had 
^^ parasols or umbrellas over them, and many were armed with 
^'^ lances, and combating lions. 

'^ Such are the splendid ruins of Fersepolis — they bear incontro* 

^ vertible evidence of antiquity ; and although in some things they 
^'' resemble Egyptian, and in others Indian edifices, they, especially 
^^ in the palace, possess leading features sufiiciently distinct to entitle 
f^ them to be considered as a separate school. 



4*» 



J&iVnxB. artlritntntB. 



NoTHiNO is known of Hebrew architecture but what is xe- 
oorded in Scripture, and by Josephus, with occasional allusions in 
classic authors. 

■ Of all the temples of antiquity, the Temple at Jerusalem on 
Mount Moriah, regarded even in an architectural point of view, 
and waiving all consideration of its Divine origin, deep and pow* 
esful interest, and scriptural associations, must have been one of 
the most striking and magnificent. 
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Account of ihe Temple. — Probable style. 



We learn from Scripture and Josephus, that besides the Tem- 
ple, or House, strictly so called, (comprising the Holy of Holies, the 
portico, and sanctuary,) the sacred edifice included numerous other 
spacious courts and chambers, each of which had its respectiva 
degree of holiness. The whole, including the piazzas, cloistos, 
towers, walls, and the palace of Herod, answered the doable pur- 
pose of a sanctuary and a fortress. This superb palace became 
allerwards the residence of the Roman procurators. The toweis 
and walls were half a mile in circuit, and of a stupendous height 
The Temple, the magnificent portico of which rose to the height 
of one hundred and twenty cubits, was entered by nine gates, 
thickly coated with silver and gold. One of them of Corinthian, 
brass, Wfts of surpassing beauty, not only much larger, but more 
richly ornamented than the others. It is suppose^ to have been 
the " gate called the Beautiful." — ^Acts iii. 2. The fiont, or 
outer court of the Gentiles, was surrounded by a range of porti- 
ooes, above twenty-five cubits in height. One of these porticoes 
was called Solomon's porch or piazza, or the royal portico, because 
it was the only work of Solomon that remained in the second 
Temple. Magnificent as the outer and surrounding structures 
were, they were infinitely surpassed by the inner sanctuary. 
Josephus describes it as covered on all sides with plates of gold, 
and possessmg every requisite that could strike the mind and 
astonish the sight ; that when the sun rose upon it, the effulgence 
was so dazzling, that the eye could no more sustain its radiance, 
than the splendor of the sun itself. 

Various attempts have been made to ascertain the plana and 
style of architecture of the temple and its courts, but they are ail 
at variance with each other, and unsatisfactory. It seems prob- 
able, that the first and second temples were some mixture of the 
Egyptian and Phosnician, and that the subsequent modifieationa 
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Specimens of Hebrew arcbitectura— Gredan architecture. 

and additions by Heiod and the Jews, partook of the Grecian and 
Soman. 

It does not appear that the Jews ever had a national style of 
architecture. Their synagogues and prosenchs, which were 
very numerous — ^the former in towiis, the latter in rural situa- 
tions — seem to have been plain, and often temporary erections of 
no architectural pretensions, but merely calculated for the con- 
Tenience of prayer and public worship. We hear, it is true, of 
numerous instances of altars and images, in groves and high 
places, raised to Baal and other pagan deities, in defiance of the 
express commands of the Almighty; but there is no instance 
recorded of temples being constructed in imitation of those of 
Egypt and Phcenicia, or, in later times, of Greece and Rome. 

Only three specimens of ancient Jewish art can be produced, 
after the most scrutinizing search : the piece of money caUed the 
shekel, bearing a cup on one side, and an almond branch on the 
other ; the candlestick with seven branches ; and the table of 
shewbread, on a bas-relief, under the arch of Titus. 



^♦» 



It has been said that the architecture of the Greeks was 
formed on the model of the wooden cabin, this may have modi- 
fied their style, but that they were acquainted with the works of 
the Egyptians, Persians, and Hindoos, is beyond doubt. And the 
commencement of the rapid progress of the art in Greece corre- 
sponds with the time of their connexion with Egypt, in the reign 

Si* 
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Cyclopean walla. — Orden of the Greeka and Rotmuw. 

■ ' - ■ III ■ . 

of Psaounetacos. But saeh vm tkeir skill, and bo zefised tlieir 
taste, that they Boon suTpaaaed ereiy other natioii then exi8tm& 
ncHT have they since been excelled. 

The most ancieat specimens of axchitecture in Greece coostst 
of massive walls, termed Cyclopean. These remains axe geoo^ 
ally attributed to the Pelasgi. In the earlier -walls the Mocb 
are of various sizes, having smaller stones in the intentiees, thosB 
of later date are constructed more regularly. 

The orders of the Greeks were the Doric, Ionic, and CorinthisB. 
The Bomans modified these, producing the Tuacan and Goift* 
posite. These are called the five orden. By an order, we an 
to understand those forms with which the Greeka compoBed the 
iopades of their temples. 

The principal members of an order are, a platform, perpen- 
dicular supports, and a lintelling or covering connecting the topi 
of these supports and crowning the edifice. The proportioniag 
these parts to the building and to each other, and adaptiiig 
characteristic decorations, constitutes an order, canon, or rule. 



BORIC OBDEK. 

• 

The Doric is the most ancient of these orders, so called finom 
Doris, where it originated. It is the most massive of the Greek 
orders, its proportions little difiering firom those of Egyptian 
edifices. For simplicity and majesty, its effects have not been 
exceeded. The temples of the Greeks, of whatever order, were 
of an oblong form ; in some the porticoes were at the ends only, 
in others they were on all sides. Some had a single range of 
columns, others more. In the infancy of the order the diameter 
of the column was veiy great in proportion to the length, being 
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Doric order. — ^lonic order. 



only aboat five diameters in height ; but the proportionB became 
afterwards more delicate. 

In this order the shafl of the column is raised upon a stylobate 
"with three steps, the shaft is ^uted and without a pedestal. 
The upper member of the column is a square abacus, under 
which is a large and elegantly ibrmed ovolo ; immediately 
beneath which are three annulets or rings with recessed spaces 
between them. The architrave is plain, except that at the top 
is a fillet, to the under side of which, beneath regular projections 
in the frieze, are six small conical drops called gutts. The frieze 
consists of alternate projections and recesses ; two vertical chan- 
nels are cut in each projection, and two half ones at the edges, 
from which fact these tablets are called triglyphs. The recesses 
between the triglyphs, called metopes, are square or nearly so, 
and often contain sculptures. Above the frieze comes the cor- 
nice, which in this order consists of a few large mouldings, having 
on their under side a series of squares, sloping projections, resem- 
bling the ends of rafters, and called mutules. These are placed 
over both triglyphs and metopes, and are ornamented on their 
under side with circular guttfe. The best specimens of the Doric 
order are fi>nnd in the Parthenon, the PropylsBa, and the temple 
of Theseus, at Athens. The pediment is formed by the sloping 
of the roof, and is surmounted by a cornice. The enclosed 
triangle is called the tympanum. This chaste and majestic style, 
was almost the only one employed in G-reece, until after the- 
Macedonian conquest. 

IONIC ORDER. 

The Greek colonies which settled Ionia, on the coast of 
Asia, reached, perhaps, a higher degree of refinement than their 
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Supposed origin of the Ionic capital. 



mother country ; and, not satisfied with the simplicity and propor- 
tions of the Doric order, made such changes in it as established a 
new one, which is called Ionic, after the country. This order 
TBiies firom the Doric in many respects ; its proportions are much 
lighter, and its ornaments are entirely different. Its columns are 
from eight to nine diameters in height and are furnished with 
bases, which are more necessary here than in the Doric, on ao* 
oonnt of the lightness of the shaft, the pedestal giving it an ap- 
pearance of stability. The capital consists of two parallel double 
scrolls called volutes, which support an abacus nearly square, but 
moulded at its edges. 

Yitrayius, a celebrated architect of the time of Augustus, tells 
US, that as the Doric was bold and masculine, the lonians modelled 
their order with female delicacy, and that the volntes of the capi- 
tals were in imitation of the curls of hair on the sides of the face. 
Others say that they arose from the custom of nailing ram's homa 
upon the top of a post. Others again, that they are imitations of 
the curling of the bark of a tree, crushed down by a weight ; 
but it seems to bear a greater resemblance to a scroll, partly 
unrolled, than to any of these. The entablature difiers from that 
of the Doric, in rejecting the triglyphs, guttss, and mutules. The 
arehitrave and frieze are plain and unbroken, except that, beneath 
the cornice, which consists of mouldings of various curves, is a 
row of square teeth, called dentals. The tympanum is frequently 
ornamented with sculpture. 

The temple of Minerva, at Athens^ and of Diana, at EpheNU» 
are examples of the Ionic order. 
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Coriathian order. — lU origia 



CORINTHIAN ORDER. 

This, which is the most delicate and elegant of the Greek 
orders, is said, by Yitruvius, to have been invented hj Callima- 
ohus, an Athenian sculptor, who flourished 540 b. c, who is said 
to have had the idea suggested to him by observing acanthus 
leaves growing around a basket, which had *been placed, with 
some favourite trinkets, upon the grave of a young Corinthian 
maiden ; the stalks, which rose among the leaves, having been 
formed into slender volutes, by a square tile which covered the 
basket. It is possible that a circumstance of this nature may 
have caught the fancy of a sculptor who was cotemporary with. 
Phidias; and who was, probably, in that age of competition, 
alive to every thing which promised distinction in his profession. 
But in the warmth of our devotion fqr tiro inspiration of Greek 
genius, we must not overlook the fact, that in the pillars of 
several of the temples in Upper Egypt, whose shafts represent 
bundles of reeds bound together in several places by fillets, the 
oapitals are formed by several rows of delicate leaves. 

If the account of Yitruvius is not true, the origin of the order 
is unknown. Though called Corinthian, none but Doric ruins 
have been found on the site of the city of Corinth. 

The base of the column much resembles that of the Ionic. 
The shaft is generally fluted, and is often ten diameters in 
height. The capital is shaped like an inverted bell, covered with 
two rows of acanthus leaves, above which are eight pain of slen- 
der volutes. The height of the capital is one diameter sometimes 
one and a sixth. 

The entablature is much the same as that of the Ionic, but 
more highly Ornamented. Beneath the cornice is a row of oUong 
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The ^tasift. — Etruscan architecture. 



projections, under each of which is a scroll or curled leaf, called 
a modilhon. 

The entasis, or curved line of diminution of the column — a 
refinement which could only have occured to a people of superior 
taste and perception hke the Greeks — ^is supposed to have been of 
later introduction than the diminution of the column. Yry a straight 
line, which was adopted in the earliest times. Mr. Cockerel was 
the first to discover that the entasis sjluded to by YitmviuB, 
existed in the columns of the Parthenon, and other Doric remains 
By means of this curve, the column, when standing, appears 
of the same diameter throughout ; the column at the top being 
actually larger than at the base, otherwise the perspective efl^et 
would have made the elevated portion seem to diminish in 
circumference. * 



^* » 



(Bixnnnn iarr^itntarf. 

Massive solidity of construction is the distinguishing feature 
of Etruscan architecture. Whether in its primitive or later style, 
it bears a marked affinity to the early remains of Greece. In 
the Etruscan parts of Italy, Mr. Hamilton alludes to various 
Cyclopean buildings at Noba, and other places. In the walls of 
Croton^, some of the stones are twenty-two Roman feet in 
length, and from five to six feet high, without either cramps 
or cement. The walls of Yolterra are built in the same colossal 
manner. The gate of Hercules is an arch, consisting of only 
nineteen stones. Their temples, many of which were extant at 
the time of Yitrttvius and Pliny, were peripteral ; some constructed 
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Tbe arch. — Roman architecture ontil the reiga of Augusti2& 

entirely of wood, others of wood and stone. Their pediments 
were decorated with statues, quadrigiB, and bassi-relievi, in terra- 
cotta. Their columns, entablature, and composition exhibit a 
general resemblance to the Grecian temples and orders. Their 
mythology, sculpture, and painting were ^characterized by the 
same similitude. 

To the Etruscans the Eomans were indebted for their knowl- 
edge of the arch, and their style of architecture, which they 
retained up to the Roman conquest. ' 



^»» 



Jliiraatt Unytittiuxt. 



Until the reign of Augustus, Rome could boast of but little 
architectural skill or magnificence. The buildings were chiefly 
of brick or wood ; but when their conquests extended into Greece 
and Asia, they enriched themselves with the spoils of their 
enemies, and learned their arts. At the triumph of Amulius, 
after the conquest of Macedonia, two hundred and fifty i^hariots 
were filled with images, paintings, and colossal statues. Thus 
a taste for the arts was implanted, and artists were invited to 
Some, where the wealth and power of universal empire ofiered 
every facility to their success. 

Still, their claim to originality is slight, they borrowed their 
architectural ideas from the Greeks, whose chaste and elegant 
orders they in time so loaded with ornament, that thoy could 
scarcely be distinguished. With this manifestation of a t^^en- 

ted taste, commenced the decline of the art among thiip 
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Tuacan order. — Composite order. 



The arch, though known to the Greeksi was by the Bx)mans 
first applied to important purposes. It was thrown across riyen, 
and by its aid streams were carried for miles to supply their 
capital with pure water. 



TUSCAN OEDEE. 

This order is little more than a modification of the Doric. It 
originated in Etruria. 

Its column has a simple base, and is seyen diameters in height, 
its capital being much like that of the Doric order. The entabla- 
ture consists of plain running surfaces. * v 



COMPOSITE ORDEB. 

The Composite order is a union of the Corinthian and Ionian. 
The upper part of the capital is of modem Ionic, which presents 
a similar face on each of the four sides ; beneath this are two 
rows of acanthus leayes. The entablature may be either Ionic 
or Corinthian, but the columns being bolder than those of these 
orders, the other members should be of corresponding magnitude. 
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Afteb, the dismemberment of the Roman empire, the arte 
degenerated lo far, that a cuBtom became prevalent of erecting 
new buildings with the fragments of old ones. This gave rise 
to an irregular style of building, which continued to be imitated, 
especially in Italy during the dark ages. It consisted of Grecian 
and Eoman details, combined under new forms, and piled up into 
structures wholly unlike the antique originals. Hence the term 
Greco-Gothic, or Bomanesque, architecture has been given to it. 
It frequently contained arches upon columns, Arming successive 
arcades, which were accumulated above each other to a great 
height. The efiect was, however, sometimes imposing. The 
cathedral and leaning tower of Pisa, and the church of ^t. Mark 
at Yenies, are cited as the best specimens of this style. 



4»» 



The removal of the imperial seat of government, by Constaa 
tine, fiom Home to Byzantium — ^the more extended demand for 
places of Christian worship— the absence of the models of Bomaa 
grandeur, and the rich and inexhaustible supply of materials they 
afibxded — ^the schism between the Greek and Latin ohurohes-* 
the irruptions of the Goths— the civil wars — ^the separation of 
the eastern and western empires, forced the Byzantine architeots 

IS 
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Church of St Sophia at Constantinople. 



to exercise their ingenuity and resources in devising a style of 
architecture better suited to their new wants and circumstances. 
The improyed practice of Taulting, derived from the East, enabled 
them, with smaller and inferior materials'', to throw cupolas and 
arcades over spaces of vast extent and span. Instead of the 
loog aisles and colonnades of the basilica, the new Byzantine 
ehnrch ardbitecture, of which St. Sophia is the most celebrated 
example, was thrown into the form of a Greek cross. In the 
centre, was raised on high a lofty dome, resting on a solid cylinder^ 
supported by four aicades and their spandrels, converging into a 
«irele, while semi-cupolas or conchs, closing into the arcades of 
the dome, surmounted the four naves or branches of the cross. 
The square oortile, crowned with smaller and equal capoIas» 
formed a graceful accessory to the new temple. Arches thus 
rising on arches, and cupolas over cupolas, we may say that all 
which in the temple of Athens had been straight, angular, and 
square, in the churches of Constantinople became curved and 
rounded— concave within and convex without ; so that a(\er the 
Romans had begun by depriving the architecture of the prior 
Gred^B of its consistency, the Christian Greeks themselves oblit- 
erated every mark of the architecture of their heathen ancestors 
still retained by the Eomans, and made the ancient Greek arohi- 
tecture owe its final annihilation to the same nation which gave 
it birth. 

The distinguishing feature of the new Byzantine church style, 
was the Greek cross and centre dome, to which was afterwards 
added the taper and lofty minaret. The columns ceased to retain 
any resemblance to the Greek and Roman orders ; though the 
shafts were round, there was no proportion observed in thek 
diameter and height — ^no distinctive marks in their oapitall^ 
which exhibited a diversity of the most whimsical ornaments 
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Fantastic ornam<mt& — Spread of the style. — Gkithic architecture. 

Arcades, and even cupola^i, began to aflsume fantaslio fonoB and 
enxres— some less than semi-circular, some greater—- some carving 
towards each other like a horse-shoe — some like double horse- 
shoes, "with a pillar between them ; others formed of diflerent 
curves, like a trefoil, or scallop ; others pointed, alternating with 
Tonnd ; others narrow and lanoet ; others curved inward, and 
then in an opposite direction ; others triangular, like a pedi- 
ment. Arches were likewise accompanied by sets of diminutiTe 
pillars, supporting smaller arches. 

Thus arose the Byzantine style of architecture, whieh« 
besides exercising a powerful influence over Venice and other 
parts of Italy bordering on the Adriatic, spread its ramifieations 
over a great part of Asia, Africa, and Europe, including the 
whole regions of Islamism and the Greek Church. 



4 >» 



(^ntlfit arrjritntDrj* 



The origin of the GK)thic style cannot be traced to any one 
nation. It was generally practised throughout Europe until the 
sixteenth eentury, when it was supplanted by the revival of the 
classic style. The cognomen, Gothic, was then given, to show 
the contempt in which it was held by the new schools of archi- 
tecture. But whatever may have been the manner in which the 
name was acquired, it has now become entwined with associa- 
tions of grandeur and magnificence ; and the attempt to change 
it is as uncalled for as it is vain. In the time of Theodorie, 
king of the Ostrogoths, architecture underwent a material change ; 
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Old Gk>thic. — Origin of the atyle. 



bot the productions of this period are not what we now under- 
stand by Gothic — ^they are properly desig^ted bj the term Old 
Gothic. The modem Gothic came to maturity by a slow prooeflB. 
At first plain and maasive, it gradually became more and mora 
ornamented. Notwithstanding the vastness of the designs^ a 
peculiar lightness of efiect was giYcn to the decorations : the 
pointed arches, the turrets, spires, and clustered pinnacles on the 
exterior ; and within, by groups of small colunms, many often 
being bound into one, and by a profusion of fretted workmanship^ 
sometimes resembling a film of lace or filagree work, and, above 
all, by the tendency of eyery part to taper upwards. 

The origin of the Gothic has been the subject of moeh 
troversy and antiquarian research — of numerous learned treatii 
and conflicting theories. It has been succesiyely referred to the 
Druids, Saxons, Goths, Normans, Saracens, and Persians. Its 
inrention has been claimed for Germany, France, Spain, Italy, 
and England. But the Lombard, Saxon, and Norman stjl^ 
from which the Gothic or pointed sprang, undoubtedly derived 
their origin from the g^dual corruption of the Latin archi- 
tecture. 

The whole composition and details of a Gothic cathedral — 
the naves, aisles, clustered pillars, groinings, and ramifications, 
cross-springers of the vaults and roof, the transoms, mullioos, 
tracery, and minute ornaments — all point to the same prototype 
— ^the interlacing of trees in the grove or forest. What is a groat 
part of its sculpture and decorations, its trefoils, quatrofoils, cinque- 
foils, its finials, crockets, featherings, cusps, foliage, and iretwaik:, 
but an imitation, more or less free, of plants, flowers, fruits, and 
vegetable nature in general? And though certainly the 
tial parts — ^the pillars, the arohes, the ribs, the groins, the 
springers, and the ridge-plates — ^wero not derived from the imi- 
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Tbe Sketch Sook.--Oowper.— Biahop Warburton. 



tation of tiees planted in an aveilue, it is probable that the 
similitode which they gradually, but incidentally acquired to 
trees thus disposed, gave the idea of completing the resemblance 
in their ornamental additions, not only by dotting every pediment 
and pinnacle with crotchets and finials in the shape of buds, 
and by filling every arch with tracery, like foliage, but by twist- 
ing the light arches and ribs themselves, so as to look like stalks 
of the woodbine or tendrils of the vine ? 

What are its stained-glass windows and orieW, but an imita* 
tion of the harmonious and chastened gleams of sunshine passing 
through the branches and openings of the richly-variegated 
ibliage ? The author of " The Sketch Book," in a forest scene 
among the prairies, remarks : " We were overshadowed by lofty 
trees, with straight, smooth trunks, like stately columns, and as 
the glancing rays of the sun shone through the transparent 
leaves, tinted with the many-coloured hues of autumn, I was 
reminded of the efiect of sunshine among the stained windows 
and clustering columns of a Gothic cathedral." In Cowper*s 
private oorrespondence, he remarks : " We also, as you know, 
have scenes at Weston worthy of description ; but because you 
know them so well, I will only say that one of them hab within 
these few days been much improved — ^I mean the lime walk. 
By the help of the axe and wood-bill, which have of late been 
constantly employed in cutting out tX. straggling branches that 
interceptea the arch, Mr. Throckmorton has now defined it with 
such exactness, that no cathedral in the world can show one of 
more magnificence and beauty." Bishop Warburton, in his notes 
on " Pope's Epistles," has the following striking passage on this 
subject : " No attentive observer ever viewed a regular avenue 
of well-growing trees intermixing their branches overhead, but he 
was reminded of the long vista through the Gothic cathedral^ 
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Descriptioo of Melrose Abbey. 



or ever entered one of the larger or more elegant edifices of the 
kind, but it presented to his imagination an avenue of trees ; nni 
this alone is what can truly be called the Gothic style of bnild^ 
ittg. Under this idea of so extraordinary a species of architecture, 
all the inegular transgresstons against the art, all the monstrous 
ofienees against nature, disappear ; every thing has its rea«m ; 
every thing is in order ; and an harmonious whole arises from the 
studious application of the means and proportions to the end. 
Nor could the arches be otherwise than pointed, when the work- 
men were to imitate the curve which branches of two opposite 
trees make by their intersection with one another ; nor could 
the columns be otherwise than split into distinct shafts, when 
they were to represent the stems of clumps o£ trees growing 
together. On the same principles they formed the spreading 
ramifications of the stone-work of the windows, and the stained 
glass in the interstices, the one to represent the branches, the 
other the leaves of the opening grove ; and both concurred to 
preserve that gloomy light which inspires religious reverence and 
dread." 

Tho following quaint and graphic description of the ruins of 
Melrose Abbey will give a better idea of the early peculiarities of 
this style than any abstract explanation : 

" This Abbey was built in 1136 by King David of Scotland. 
The church is built in the form of a St. John's cross. The ch&n- 
eel, which is a very stately fabric, is still standing ; its nxif is 
very curious, and has much of the Scripture upon it. Although 
much o( the west part is so entirely demolished, that we cannot 
know how far it extended in that direction. Its length is 258 
feet ; breadth, 137^ ; circumference, about 943 ; height of the 
south window, 24 ; breadth, 15^ ; height of the steeple, 75 ; the 
spire is gone. The east window, at which was the great altar. 
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OrnanMQU and aculptora — ^The steeple.^ — TIm roo£ 

if a beautiful structure, consistiiig of ibur pillars or bars, 'with 
much curious work between them ; and on each side many 
niches for statues. On the top an old man with a globe in his 
left hand resting on his knee, and a young man on his right ; 
both in a sitting posture, with an open crown over their heads. 
On the north and south of this window are two others of smaller 
dimensions. The niches are curiously carved, bearing the figures 
of men and animals. On the southeast of this church are many 
musicians admirably carved, with much pleasantness and gayety 
in their countenances. Also nuns with their veils, some of 
whom are richly dressed. The south window is much admired 
fi>r its height and curious workmanship. Niches are on each 
side and above it, In which have been statues of oiur Saviour 
and apostles. Besides these,- there are many other figures on 
the east and west sides of this window : monks with their beards, 
cowls, and beads ; a cripple on the back of a blind man ; several 
animals carved very well, as boars, greyhounds, Uons, and others. 
There are ab^nt 68 niches, in the whole, standing : the statpes 
were only demolished about the year 1649. 

" Sj much with respect to the outside of the church. Within, 
on the north side of \ the cross, are beautiful pillars, and the 
sculpture as fresh as if it had been newly cut. On the wcit 
side is a statue of St. Peter with a book open, his right hand 
on it, and two keys hanging on the left. On the south side oi 
this statue is that of St. Paul with a sword. In the middle of 
the cross stood the steeple — a noble piece of aTchitecture--« 
quarter of it is still standing. The roof of the south side of 
the cross is still standing, where is a beautiful staircase much 
admired, the roof of it winding hke a snail cap. There were 
within the church a vast number of fonts curiously caihred, 
and there were altars dedicated to various saints. The work- 
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Tbe worknumflhip. — ^MMierpieoes of Qothic arefaiteetureL 

numflhip of aome of the pillazs resembles, in fineness, FUnden 
Iftoe. 

" In regazd to what was in part or altogether separated fipom 
the body of the church, there was a cloister on the north side, a 
part of the walls of which are still standing, and where may be 
observed pleasant walks and seats, with many flowers finely 
carved, as lilies, &c. ; also ferns, grapes, houseleeks, escalops, 
fir-cones, &c. The door of the north entry of the church is 
enrioosly embossed, and the foliage, here and there, in other 
places, is very beautiful. There wero also a vast number of Qm» 
buildings within the convent, for the residence and service of the 
abbot and monks, with gardens and other conveniences — all this 
enclosed within a high wall, about a mile in circuit. Besides the 
church, there has been a fine chapel, where the manse now is, 
and another house adjoining to it, where the foundations of the 
ptllats are still to be seen. On the north side of this house, theie 
has been a curious oratory or private chapel, the foundatioos of 
which have lately been discovered, and a laige cistern of a single 
stone, with a leaden pipe ccmveying the water to it*' 

Gothic arohitecture has undergone many changes since the 
age in which this pile was erected; indeed^ its peculiar genius 
admits of almost inexhaustible variety. 

The minster of Strasburg, the cathedral of Cologne, Ycnrk 
minster, Westminster, and Salisbuiy cathedral, are among the 
masterpieces of this style. 
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If orMqne architectural — ^Moaqne of CkirdoTa.— The Alhamhnk 



Before the appearance of Mohammed, the ancient Arahian 
architecture, of which very few examples now remain, was rude, 
compared with the neighbouring Egyptian, Chaldean, Syrian, 
and Persian. The Caaba of Mecca, the only temple extant of 
their idol wonhip, is a quadrangular building, lighted by one 
window and a door, having three octagonal pillars supporting the 
roof. 

From the latter part of the eighth to the middle of the ninth 
century, the Arabians made wonderful progress in the sciences. 

The finest example of the first period of Moresque architect 
tnre, is the mosque of Cordova, in Spain, cdhimenced in 770, by 
Abderahman, and finished by his son Hisham. It bears, in its 
arrangements, a striking resemblance to the basilica of Rome, 
particularly to those of St. Agnese and St. Paola. After the 
conquest of Cordova, it was converted into a cathedral; and 
though disfigured by modem additions, it preserves much of its 
ancient splendor. During the second period, which includes the 
close of the thirteenth century, the style was greatly improved 
in elegance, of which the royal palace and fortress of the Al- 
hambra of Granada is a splendid exaftaple — ^the most perfect 
specimen of pure Arabian architecture that was ever produced. 
In this period, no traces of the Byzantine or Romanesque are to 
be found. The whole of the Alhambra is one plain, so arranged 
as to suit the plateau of the rock. After passing the principal 
entrance, there are two oblong courts, one of which, celebrated 
in history, is called the Court of the Lions — ^the buildings are 
one hundred fiset high, and fifty broad, having one hundred and 
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Mixture of Saraoen architecture with other fliyles. 

twenty-eight columiiB of white marble. Round these courts, on 
the ground-floor, are the apartments of the palace — ^thoee for state 
looking towaicbi the country ; the others, for coolBess and retiie- 
ment, opening into the interior porticoes. The length of tho 
enclosure is two thousand three hundred feet, its breadth six 
hundred. The walls are covered with arabesque, and omaments 
of fanciful and diversified forms, and of various colours— goid, 
pink, blue, purple, and white— produced by painting, encrostt- 
tion, mosaic, and gilding, imparting an air of refined luxury and 
fairy enchantment. 

The third period, which extends from the cloee of the thu^ 
teenth century to the decline of the Saracen power, is marked 
by an amalgamation of the Saracen architecture with the GtudoCt 
of which the beautiful cathedrals of Seville and Burgos axe 
examples. Towards the latter portion of this period, the Italian 
orders began to be combined with the other, in detailed parts. 

The Arabian and Gothic may be said to have taken their nso 
firom the same origin — ^the debased Roman ; the Arabia fi^ 
ihe Byzantine, the Gothic from the Lombard; tbough in their 
progress and development they were unconnected and originftl- 

The preceding remarks refer more especially to the a^chite^ 
ture of the western Arabians, found in Spain ; yet there is a elo00 
resemblance between it and that of the Moors of Asia and 
Africa. 
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l&nitBB artjritBttiiti. 

The specimens of architecture found in Mexico, resemble, in 
many respects, those of the ancient Egyptians and Hindoos, 
not only in the vast magnitude of the structures, but in the gen- 
eral character, in the use of the pyramidal form, and in hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions on the inralls. They were not the productions 
of the natives found in Mexico by the Europeans, but probably 
of the Toltecans, a more ancient nation, who had inhabited the 
country. 

The temple of Cholula is one of the largest structures ever 
erected on our globe. The base is 1440 feet in length, and 
the height is 177 feet. It consists of eight stories, each forming 
a platform, on which stands the one above .it. The walls are 
not perpendicular, but are inclined in an angle of 70 degrees, and 
the terraces are very wide ; the upper stories are much smaller 
than the base. Some of these appear to have contained sepulchral 
chambers for the priests, and descending galleries lead dowi to 
inmiense dark halls, probably used for religious mysteries. 

Cholula much resembles the tower of Belus, at Babylon, aa 
desozib9d by Herodotus. 

The remains of a palace at Mitla show that it must have 
been an edifice of great extent and grandeur, and the walls 
appear to have been sculptured or toded externally, in imitation 
of mat or basket work, a species of decoration eharactenstie of 
Toltecan taste, and often found in sepulchral chambers. The 
same building has also a portico, with plain cylindrical columjM, 
differing fiom any found elsewhere. 

At Teotihuacan, a few leagues to the north-east of tjie city 
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of liexioo, are an immeiue number of pyramids— several hiindnd 
•mall oneSi ranged in filet or liner and two larger ones, eon»- 
erated to the son and moon. Each of the latter was divided into 
Sam platforma, the alopea between which consisted of steps, sad 
on the snmmit was a colossal statue covered with plates of goMt 
which were stripped off by the soldiers of Cortes, who also 
destroyed the statue. With frantic zeal the Spaniards endear- 
oored to destroy every vestige of idolatry, even while they violated 
every precept of the Prince of peace, in whose name they com- 
mitted their ravages. 

Besides monuments which are chiefly works of magnificence, 
others exist which attest the high degree of civilization attained 
by the Toltecans, such as reads aud bridges. 



^»» 



3&nhtn ilrrjritntarf. 

WmLE the modems have invented little essentially new, they 
have employed the principal parts of ancient arehitecture in nev 
combinations. The era of modem architecture may be said iff 
have commenced about the latter end of the 15th centniy. 
One of the best specimens of modern skill and taste is th^ 
cathedral of St. Peter, at Borne. It was begun in 1506, hf 
Bramante of Urbino, by the direction of Pope Julius II., who 
resolved to constroct an edifice superior to any thing then in ex- 
istence. But death overtook both Pope and arehitect, in 1514. 
The work, however, was continued for 135 years, under twelve 
successive artists. The dome and cnp(da were designed by 
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Sixe of the buildiDg.— Western facade. — St Fftol's church, Londoo. 

Miohael Angelo, who made a model of it ia fifteen days, which 
oort only twenty-five crowns. It is one of the largest stractures 
ever erected ; though the gtpund-plan does not quite equal that of 
Karnac on the Nile, it reaches six times its height. The ground* 
plan is a Latin cross, 720 feet in length and 510 feet in breadth ; 
the height to the top of the cross which crowns the summit is 500 
feet. The western and principal fa9ade is 400 feet in length. 
The columns supporting the entablature are nine feet in diameter, 
and one hundred in height. The dome rests upon a pedestal, 
which is surrounded by a cobnnade fifty feet high; its base being 
200 feet firom the ground. 

The extent of the outlines riyals the Egyptian pyramid, and 
the skill displayed in the construction, far exceeds any thing con- 
nected with those enormous heaps of almost rude stones. 

The multiplicity of breaks in the western fa9ade, destroys the 
simplicity of the horizontal lines of the entablature, which ought 
to represent wooden beams. The mind is perplexed in determin- 
ing how timber could be worked or connected in this way, and 
is displeased to observe this deviation without any good cause ; 
the same objection is more palpably evident in the colonnade 
which encompasses the pedestal of the dome ; here the columns 
are placed in pairs, and there is a break over each pair, by 
which their connexion with each other is entirely interrupted. 
Instead of preserving the face of the building plain and simple, to 
accord with its great outlines and gigantic order, the entrance 
doorways are of various dimensions and shapes, and the whole 
building is oovered with small tablets, and perforated with small 
windows, even the dome itself. 

St. Paul's church, London, is built on the same general plan, 
bat difien gieatly in details, and is of much smaller dimensions. 
.Its height is much greater in proportion to its base than 8t. 
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Feter's. The fitpade coaatits of two ordois, one abore tho otiiei; 
whkh rmden it greatly in£mor in giandoar totiiatof St. Feter*o. 
It! dome, however, is superior in point of good taste, for tiie eor 
tablatore of its oolonnade is one nnbiofcea featine, aad its e<diinuM 
are placed singly : the dome, also, is fiee in>m the Bmall Tazuwa- 
thaped windows which disfigure tiist of St. Peter's. 

A great &nlt in modem architeotare is canssd by a desire to 
ezhihit in the same hailding decorations of di&reot ages and 
inoongraons characters, which mar the general ezproasiaiL A 
hnilding should convey but one prominent idea. If it be laige^ 
majesty will be the most appropriate characteristic, bat this can 
only be preserved by keeping all the parts on one grand scale, and 
by making the ornaments sabordinate. If a &9ade, for instaaee, 
be broken by a portico in the middle, the attention mint ba 
divided three ways, and grandeur is sacrificed. In amaUn 

• 

iabries, beanty, elegance, or gracefiilnees, may be aimed at ; atiU 
the expression of a single idea should be praserved, even playfol- 
neas, gentleness, contmtment, may bo typified by the aidiiteet. 
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Wnnr Jolius Coear invaded Britain, (a., d. 56,) the 
were entirely unaoqnainted with the art of building in atone. The 
Somans not only extended their improvements over the wiiole 
province, but encouraged and instructed the Britons to fiiUow 
their example. From the year a. n. 60, to the middla of the 
fourth century, architeotare, and all the sorts oosmMted with it. 
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Wall of SevenuL — ^Pienuisabuloej — ^Roman buildings. 

made a rapid progress. The eities wwe surrounded ivith walls 
and adorned with temples, palaces, basilieiB, portiooee, baths, 
aqueducts, to., displaying the splendor and magnificence of 
Rfrman architecture. The wall of Severns, extending from 
the Solway to the Tyne, with numerous towers, military stations, 
deep ditches, and strong oQtworics, was a work truly characteristic 
of Boman enterprise and grandeur. The native Britons had im- 
proved so much hy the instructions and example of their con- 
qneran, that in the third century they became famed as architects 
and artificers. Ahout the end of the fourth century, British 
aiohitectnre, from various causes, began sensibly to decline, chiefly 
owing to the civil wars and incursions of the barbarians render* 
iag it necessary for the Bomans gradually to withdraw their 
tioops horn Britain, even at the risk of leaving the colony unpro- 
tected. Christianity had now made considerable progress in the 
British isles. Of the small churches in which the converts 
assembled for worship, few remain. One of the most remarkable 
is at Pieranzabuloe, in Cornwall, built by St. Pieran, about 430.* 

Deserted by the Bomans, the Britons became a prey to the 
Piots, Soots, and Saxons, and relapsed into their former barbarism. 

Vestiges of Roman architecture are still numerous at York, 
Lincoln, and other places ; but, however interesting to the arch®* 
ologist, they offer little that is worthy of attention to the architect* 
except in the massy and substantial mode of construction. Of 
tho monuments of remote British antiquity, Stonehenge, on Salis- 
bnxy plain, is the most remarkable. The most probable opinion 



* It is twenty-five feet long, and twelve sod a half wide. The walls 
sre twelve and a half feet high. It has been imbedded in the sand for 
itiuriee, and wm recently nneovered and ibund in a state of perfect 
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concerning these fragments is, that they formed a rode BritiBh 
temple or altar, erected by the Druids. Similar arrangements of 
fragments, thoagh on a smaUer scale, are found in other parts of 
the kingdom, particularly at Arebury, Stanton-Drew, and Lundie 
in Fifeshire. 

Down to the Norman conquest, with the exception of some 
Norman edifices, built by Edward the Confessor, who was 
educated in Normandy, the Anglo-Saxons seem to have possessed 
little taste for architecture, public or private. Eddius, who wrote 
the life of Winfred, informs us that the church of Hexham, built 
in 674, wss one of the most magnificent fabrics of the time, and 
was constructed of polished stone, with columns, subterraneoos 
chapel, and spiral stairs. The capitals and walls of the sanc- 
tuary were decorated with histories, statues, and various figures 
in stone, as well as a variety of pictures. The principal archi- 
tects of those days were churchmen. The Anglo-Saxon architec- 
ture was a debased Roman, difiering from the Anglo-Norman in 
its want of h^nnony and purity, its semicircular apses and 
peculiar mouldings, without aisles or transepts. 

The Norman» or new stylo as it was then called, was estab- 
lished and confirmed by William the Conqueror, who erected 
castles and strongholds in all the principal towns. 

The Anglo-NormaiA castles, often of large dimensions, exhibited 
a certain rude grandeur, and served both for residence and 
defence. Though dificring from each other in size and plan, the 
largest and most perfect were invariably distinguished by leading 
features. They were generally situated on an eminence near 
a river, or the junction of two rivers, or on a rocky precipice or 
promontory on the sea-shoro. Tho whole extent of the castle was 
surrounded by a deep and broad ditch, sometimes filled with 
water, sometimes dry, callod a fosse. On the inside of the ditch 
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Anglo-Nomum castles.— LondoD in the 12th oentory. — Religioas houses. 

rofle the wall of the castle eight or ten feet thick, and twenty or 
thirty feet high» flanked with round or square towers of three 
stories, for the accommodation of the principal officers. On the 
inside were erected lodgings for the retainers, storehouses, offices, 
&o. On the top of this wall, and on the roofs of the houses stood 
the defenders of the castle. The great gate was likewise defend- 
ed by two towers, with rooms over the archway, which was 
closed with thick folding doors of oak plated with iron, besides an 
iron portcullis or grate, let down from above. Within the outer 
wall was a large area, called when large, a ballium or outer 
bayle, in which stood the chapel. On the inside of this outer 
bayle was another ditch or wall, flanked with towers, enclosing 
the inner bayle or court, in the centre of which stood the principal 
tower or keep of the castle, often a very large and lofiy fabric of 
lour or five stories, with gloomy apartments and small windows. 
It contained the great hall in which the* retainers assembled to 
enjoy the hospitality of their chief. Under ground were the 
dungeons in which prisoners were confined. 

In London, towards the end of the twelflh century, the houses 
were still of wood, while the palaces iuid castles of the Anglo- 
Norman princes, nobiUty, and prelates, were of stone. As build- 
ing churches and monasteries was believed to be one of the most 
efiectual means of obtaining the favour of heaven, prodigious 
numbers of both were erected, both in England and Scotland, in 
the course of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 
In the reign of Henry III. alone, one hundred and fifty-seven 
abbeys, priories, and other religious houses, were founded in 
England. Many of the cathedrals and conventual churches 
were large and magnificent fabrics, raised at a vast expense. 
In the reign of Henry YII. the purity and grandeur of the 
Gothic began to degenerate into an excess of minute ornament* 
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ftiid sobdi^uioa of compartmeati, known as the florid or per- 
poadicalar stylo, <^ whidi the saperb duipol of Heniy YIL, «t 
Wottminster, is the most splendid example. ChristH^hareh eol> 
le^ at Oxibrd* was built by Cardinal Wolsey in the same style 
and with equal magnificence. 

In the leign of Henry VIII., a cormpt style waa introdnced 
by John of Tieriso and John of Padua, who wen broo^t CfW 
by Holbein. The dissolution and confiscation of the monasteiiet 
and religious houses in this reign, were the means of bnogiiig 
many of them into the posMssion of noblemen and gentleoiem 
who fitted them up ibr their own residences. Others imitated 
the same style in their new buildings and additions ; and thni 
was gradually matured the English Tudor or Blizabethan itylei 
of which many splendid examples still remain. In the latter 
part of the reign of Slixabeth and beginning of that of JameSi 
the rich nobles, not content with the splendor of the Tudor styl^ 
called in the aid of ItaHan architecture, and produoed a modifi- 
cation, known as the style of James I., which, in spite of iti 
corrupt and anomalous admixture, and sooiewhat fantastic 
deoorations, admitted of considerable magnificence. The dii' 
tittOUTO features of the Tudor or Elizabethan, are the cupola 
with its gilded vane crowning the lofly towers and tune^ 
either round, square, or polygonal, connected with long, em- 
battled galleries ; the carred oriels, the deep and many-ligfated 
bay-^windowB, projeeting in fimtastic angles and cunre^; the 
ridily-emboased finials, wreathed chimney-shafb, florid pinnadea, 
and panelled walls ; battlements and buttresses, sculptured drip- 
stones, with all their rich mouldings and earrings. 

In no country was architecture, in early times, more enooai^ 
aged or better praetised, according to the taste of the age, than 
in Scotland. The Norman and Gkithic ecclemaatical edifioea 
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Italo-Ronum style.— Anciexit monaraenta in the United States. 

of Scotland, -with the exception of aome foreign features, exhibit 
the same style and chaiacteristics, the same beauty and delicacy 
of taste, as those of England. They are all much dilapidated* 
haying sufiered more from the double reformation and civil wan 
than those of the sister kingdom. # 

The introduction of Italo-Roman architecture into England, 
was almost two eenturiea later than its revival in Italy. The 
Tudor style, as we have already seen, lE^egan, in the reign of 
James, to exhibit a mixture of Roman and Italian, first in 
porches and small parts, and afterwards in larger portions. At 
length, the Banqueting House at Whitehall, by Inigo Jones, 
Greenwich Hospital and St. Paul's cathedral, by YTren^ fixed 
the complete introduction of the Italo-Roman style. 

In proporti(m as the Bx)man and Italian styles prevailed, the 
Gothic began to be despised ; all the architects and writers of 
the day, thinking it necessary to show their taste, by heaping 
upon it eyery sort of vituperation and contempt. But sueh is the 
instability of fashion, that now, while the Roman and Italian are 
in their turn despised and abused, the Gothic, after being coo* 
signed to oblivion and contempt for nearly a century and a half, 
has again come into repute. Its beauty, exceUenoe, and science 
of construction, are universally reoogniaed and appreciated. 
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'* The ancient monuments of the western United States," says 
Mr. Squier, the author of a late woik on the subject, *' consist fcr 
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tbe moat part of ekyatioiui and embankmentB of earth and itoMt 
eneted with gfeat labour and manifett design. They are found 
ohiefly in the great valleys of the West, and it is a remaikable 
fact that they are moat numerous near the positionB which have 
be«i chosen fi>r the towns which have increased the most rapidly. 
They are always found, when explored, to contain, relics, such as 
personal ornaments and useful ntensiis, of yarioiis substances. 
They oonsbt mostly of earthen vases of elegant form, sometimei 
with tast^ttl bas-relieft on the exterior ; of copper knives, brace- 
lets, &c. The carved pipe is of constant recurrence. All of 
them are executed with strict fidehty to nature, and with ex- 
quisite skill. Not only are the features of the various^ objects 
represented faithfully, but their peculiarities and habits are in 
some degree exhibited. The otter is shown in a characteii^ 
attitude, holding a fish in his mouth ; the heron also holds a £sh; 
and the hawk grasps a small bird in his talons, which he teais 
with his beak. The panther, the bear, the wolf^— the heioo, 
crow, buzzard, swallow, paroquet, touean, and other indigenoos 
and southern birds — together with the turtle, frog, toad, lattld- 
snake, 3co., are recognized at a glance. 

"Lines of embankments, varying in height from five to thirty 
feet, and enclosed areas of from one to fifty acres, are common; 
while enclosures of one or two hundred acres are far from infre- 
quent. They appear to have been raised both for defensive and 
religious purposes. The group of works at the mouth of the 
Sciota lias an aggregate of at least twenty miles of embankment; 
yet the entire amount of land embraced within its walb, does not 
probably much exceed two hundred acres. Perhaps the laiSf^ 
portion of them are regular in outline, the square and the ciide 
predominating. The mounds are of all dimensions, from thos^ 
of but a few feet in height and a few yards in diameter, to thtfs 
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Qraye Creek. — Selzeratown. — ^Fort HilL 

which, like the celebrated structure at the mouth of Grave 
Creek, in Virginia, rise to the height of seventy feet, and measuie 
one thousand feet in circumference at the base. The great 
mound at Selzerstown, Mississippi, is computed to cover six acres 
of ground. Mounds of these extraordinary dimensions are most 
common at the South, though there are some at the North of. 
great size. The usual dimensions are, however, considerably less 
than the examples here given. The greater number range from 
six to thirty feet in perpendicular height, by forty to one hundred 
feet in diameter at the base. 

'* The embankment known as Fort Hill, in Highland county, 
Ohio, is one of the most interesting relics of the kind. The 
defences occupy the summit of a hill which is five hundred feet 
above the bed of Brush Greek, which flows at its base. Running 
along the edge of the hill, is an embankment of mingled earth 
and stone, interrupted at intervals by gateways. Interior to this 
is a ditch, from which the' material composing the wall was 
taken. The length of the wall is eight thousand two hundred 
and twenty-four feet, or something over a mile and a half. In 
height, measuring from the bottom of the ditch, it varies from six 
to ten feet, though at some places it rises to the height of fif een 
feet. Its average base is thirty-five or forty feet. It is thrown 
up somewiiat below the brow of the hill, the level of the terrace 
being generally about even with the top of the wall — ^but in 
some places it rises considerably above. The outer slope of the 
wall is more abrupt than that of the hill ; the earth and stones 
from the ditch, sliding down fifty or a hundred feet, have formed 
a declivity for that distance, so steep as to be difficult of ascent, 
even with the aid which the trees and bushes afibrd. The ditch 
has an average width of not far from fifty feet ; and in many 
places is dug through the sandstone layer upon which the soil of 
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Mftgnitude of the undertaking. — Probable antiquity. 

the terrac« rests. The inner declivity of the ditch appears to 
have been terraced. 

" Such are the more striking features of this interesting work. 
Considered in a military point of view, as a work of defence, it is 
well chosen, well guarded, and, with an adequate force, impreg- 
^nable to any mode of attack practised by a rude or semi-civilized 
people. As a natural stronghold, it has few equals; and the 
degree of skill displayed, and the amount of labour expended in 
oonstructing its artificial defences, challenge our admiration and 
excite our surprise. With all the facilities and numerous me- 
chanical appliances of the present day, the construction of a work 
of this magnitude would be no insignificant undertaking. 

"The evidence of antiquity afibrded by the aspect of the 
forest, is worthy of more than a passing notice. Actual ex- 
amination showed the existence of not far from two hundred 
annual rings or layers, in a large chestnut-tree now standing on 
the intrenchments. This would give nearly six hundred years as 
the age of the tree. If to this we add the probable period inter- 
vening from the time of the building of this work and its aban- 
donment, and the subsequent period up to its invasion by the 
forest, we are led irresistibly to the conclusion that it has an 
antiquity of at least one thousand years. But when we notice, 
all around us, the crumbling trunks of trees, half hidden in the 
accumulating soil, we are induced to fix upon an antiquity still 
more remote.** Their erection is ascribed, with most probability, 
to the Toltecan race, whose monuments are to be found in great 
numbers in Mexico. 
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The term music — Uniyereality of ita appreciation. 



Musit. 



•♦• 



The teim music is now leatricted to the art, which, hy the 
modulation, succession, and comhination of sounds, seeks' to imi- 
tate nature, and to afiect the soul with every emotion of which it 
is oapahle. We daily perceive, in common life, the germs £rom 
which it grew up. Nature seems to have established an intimate 
connexion between the emotbns and the sense of hearing. Of 
the two nobler senses, sight and hearing, the former seems to 
belong more particularly to the understanding. We owe to the 
eye, and to abstractions from the images which it presents, most 
of our general notions and ideas ; while the ear appears to be 
more intimately connected with the feelings. Feeling expresses 
itself most readily in tones. Fear, joy, anger, have each a pecu- 
liar sound, understood by all human beings. Every musical 
production, to deserve the name, must be expressive of emotions, 
and, through them, of ideas. But though music exists wherever 
the human species are found, it does not follow that every good 
piece of music must please all men alike, or be understood by all 
alike, for music is an art, requiring cultivation both of the mind 
and heart, to appreciate it fully. Still, however, music of the 
most elevated kind xetains so much of its character of univer- 
sality, that the productions of the greatest masters delight much 
more genAimlly than the best performances in other arts. 
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SuflcepUlnlity to riiythnrLr— Technical 



Insensiliility to music may generally be referred to a defectiTe 
organization in the sense of hearing ; but the whole con£>rmji- 
tion of some men is probably much better fitted, than that of 
others, to enable them to receive pleasure from it. But in proof 
that a full appreciation of melody and rhythm may exist, ^vrhere 
the faculty of comprehending and receiving pleasure from com- 
phcated harmonies is dormant, mre may instance Pope, Dr. 
Johnson, Sir Walter Scott, and Lord Byron, none of whom oodM 
comprehend the mazy involutions of modern music, while to 
rhythm and simple melody, they were highly susceptible. 

The effects of music are sometimes said to be merely aensiiaL 
It is addressed to the ear, indeed ; but all influences from with- 
out are conveyed through the medium of the senses, and the 
tones of music oflcn speak a language to the soul, richer in mean- 
ing than any words. It will hardly be pretended that • feelings 
which cannot be expressed in words, are necessarily of a lower 
character than those which may be so expressed. The most 
elevated emotions are beyond the power of even met^boiieal 
language. Nothing is merely sensual which makes a lasting 
spiritual impression upon the soul ; and he who denies to music 
such a power, has not heard its sublimest strains, or has not the 
capacity to appreciate them. 

Music, considered in its technical sense, rests on mathematics 
and acoustics. It operates in space and time, in such a way as 
to be susceptible of mathematical measurement. Tones, con- 
sidered merely as to their duration, are- magnitudes of time, 
which stand in a descending geometrical progression. In space, 
tones can be considered as magnitudes of sound, and their distan- 
ces from each other in the scale, are expressed in numbers, which 
have reference to a mathematical division of the space betweea 
two sounds, adopted as limits— the octave, the third, seventh, kc 
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Rhythm. — ^Melody. — Harmoay. 



Similar proportions exist between the varioas voices — the treble, 
basSi &c. — and between the yarious keys. In instrumental music, 
the depth and height of the tones depend upon the proportions of 
the thickness, length, and lightness of the chords, in stringed 
instruments ; the quality, diameter, and distance of the openings, 
in wind instruments, and the like ; and all these proportions can 
be determined and measured according to mathematical rules. 
This regularity may perhaps afibrd the reason why the effects of 
music arc so general, and its influence on the nerves so powerful. 
The same circumstance renders it incapable of expressing those 
fine shades of feeling which can be communicated only by the 
aid of reflection. 

Music is based on rhythm, melody, and harmony. Rhythm is 
a succession of sounds in measured time — ^it is to the ear, what 
symmetrical proportions are to the eye. A faculty for rhythm may 
exist where there is little or no power of appreciating melody, or 
harmony. We find a fondness for rhythm among savage tribes, 
who know little else of music. With them it is generally com* 
bined with dancing, and is sometimes only signified by a regular 
clapping of hands. Melody is a succession of sounds in measured 
time, and at harmonic intervals. Harmony is the mixture, of 
single diatonic sounds : it requires ordinarily much care and 
attention to comprehend its beauties, which are purely of an 
intellectual character. Melody alone awakens the feelings of 
love, joy, pity, grief, &c. Harmony or rhythm cannot express 
these, though they may add greatly to their eflect. It was said 
by Dr. Bumey, that, after harmony and melody had been heard 
together, nothing could compensate for their separation. 

As precise divisions in sciences or arts, or any of the depart- 
ments of human action, grow up slowly, and kindred branches 
axe at first usually mingled, it is highly probable that dancing 

St 
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First instrument — ImproTement of rocal and instrumental music: 

and music, two arts founded on measured time, ^vere at first 
intimately connected, as we find still to be the case among 
most, perhapa all, tribes in a state of infancy. By degrees the 
Bong was separated firom the dance, and instniinents, which at 
first only served to accompany the song, became also the objects 
of a separate art. Tones in themselves, apart from the dance 
or words, were cultivated ; the laws according to which they 
must be connected, so as best to express the language of feel- 
ing, were more and more investigated, the apphcatioa of these 
laws further and further extended, until music was develc^ted 
to that degree of perfection which we admire in the works of the 
greatest masters. 

Perhaps the first instrument invented was the pipe of the 
shepherd, who, in his life of leisure, heard the wind whistle 
among the reeds. It seems probable that shepherds first eohi- 
vated music as an art ; while warriors may have made use of 
the exciting war*cry and war-song before. 

From the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, there grew up 
at the courts of monarchs the free chamber style, and firom thn 
the theatrical style. The invention of the opera in the sixteenth 
century has chiefly contributed to the splendor and Tariety of 
modem vocal and instrumental music. The merit of the ad- 
vancement of vocal music is claimed particularly by the Italians ; 
the improvement of instrumental music by the Germans and 
Fireneh. 
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Most of the ancient musical instruments were of Egyptian 
invention : as the triangular lyre ; the monanlos, or single flute ; 
the kettle-drum ; and the sistrum, an instrument of sacrifice. 
The profession of music was hereditary among the Egyptians, as 
was the case with every other profession. This custom was 
imitated hy the Hehrews and Dorians. And as we are told hy 
Plato, that not only the music hut the sculpture of the Egyp- 
tians was circumscrihed hy law and continued invariable for 
many ages, which accounts lor the little progress they made in 
either, it seems that, during the time that the arts were thus 
rendered stationary, new music was prohibited, and that the old 
was sacred and so connected with religion, that it was forbidden 
to be used on light and common occasions. 

" At the end of the passage into a sepulchre near Thebes," 
8a3rB James Bruce, " is the picture of a man plajring upon the 
harp, painted in fresco, and quite entire. To guess by the detail 
of the figure, the painter should have had about the same degree 
of merit as a good sign-painter of the present day ; yet he has 
represented the action of the musician in a manner not to he 
mistaken. His left hand seems employed in the upper part of 
the instrument among the notes in alto, as if in an arpeggio ; 
while, stooping forwards, he seems with his right hand to be 
beginning with the lowest string, and promising to ascend with 
the most rapid execution ; this action, so obviously rendered by 

* Hie following acoount of the progress of muiio is chiefly condensed 
from Dr. Bnmey's elaborate work on the sdbject 
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Deflcriptian of the ThefaAn harp. 



aa indifferent artist, shows that it was a commoii one in his time, 
or, ia other words, that great hands were then freqnent, and 
consequently that music was well undeFstood and diligeatlj 
followed. 

" If we allow the performer's stature to be about five feet ten 
inches, then we may compute the harp in its extreme length to 
be sometliing less than six feet and a half. It seems to sappnt 
itself in equilibrio on its base, and needs only the player's gui- 
dance to keep it steady. It has thirteen strings ; the length of 
these, and the force and liberty with which they are treated, show 
that they are made in a very diiierent manner from those of the 
lyre. 

" This instrument is of a much more elegant form than the 
triangular Grecian harp. It wants the forepiece of the frama 
opposite to the longest string, which certainly must have improved 
its tone, but must likewise have rendered the instrument itself 
weaker and more liable to accidents. 

" The principles upon which the harp is constructed are 
rational and ingenious ; the ornamental parts are likewise 
executed in the very best manner. Besides the elegance of its 
form, we must observe how near it approached to a perfect in- 
strument ; for it wanted only two strings of having two complete 
octaves in compass. Whether these were intentionally omitted, 
we cannot now determine, as we have no idea of the music or 
taste of that time ; but if the harp be painted in the proportions 
in which it was made, it might be demonstrated that it could 
not bear more than the thirteen strings with which it was 
furnished. Indeed, the cross-bar would break with the tension 
of the four longest, if they were made of the size and consistence, 
and tuned to the pitch that ours are at present.'' 

This instrument is probably the Theban harp, before and at 
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the time of Sesostna, who adorned Thebes, and probably caosed 
it to be painted therie, as well as the other figures in the sepulohre 
of his father. 

There is little doubt that the Egyptians had, in the most 
flourishing times of their empire, a musio and instruments of 
their own, far superior to those of other countries less civilized 
and refined ; that afler their subjugation by the Persians, this 
music and these instruments were lost : but under the Ptolemies, 
music, together with the other arts of Greece, were brought into 
Egypt and encouraged at the court of Alexandria, more than at 
any other place in the known world, till the captivity of Cleopa- 
tra, an event with which both the empire and the history of the 
Egyptians ceased. 



MUSIO OP THE HEBKEWS. 

Jubal is the only musician before the flood, whose name is 
recorded. The next mention of music in the Scriptures, is in 
the time of Laban the Syrian, who, reproaching his son-in-law 
Jacob for carrying away his daughters as captives taken with the 
sword, says, ** Wherefore didst thou flee away secretly, and steal 
away from me ? and didst not tell me, that I might have sent 
thee away with mirth and with songs, with tabrat and with 
harp ?" 

The instruments of music mentioned in the Psalms, are the 
trumpet, harp, tabret, pipe, lute, cymbals, sackbut, shawm, comet, 
and timbrel, though some of these are doubtless difiTerent trans* 
lations for the same instrument. 

If the least hope remain, that a true idea of Jevrish instru- 
ments can ever be acquired, it must be from the arch of Titus, at 

37» 
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Ardi of TittUL-^Modem Jewish nraaic — Grecian music. 

Bome, where it in supposed that the spoils brought from Jerass- 
lem by that empeior, have been exactly represented in scnlptme. 
Among these are several musical instruments, particularly the 
nlver trumpets, called by the Hebrews, chatzolzeroth ; and homs» 
supposed to resemble the shawms, mentioned so often in the 
Scripture, called in Hebrew, keranim, or sacerdotal tnunpets. 
But the arch upon which these instruments are acalptuied, 
though, according to Yenuti, of excellent workmanship, was not 
erected till after the death of Titus ; and, to say the truth, the 
instruments are of no uncommon form. The trumpets are kog, 
straight tubes, as modern trumpets would be if not iblded up fiv 
the conyenience of the player ; and the horns are such aa often 
occur in ancient sculpture. 

With regard to modem Jewish music, instrumental and Tocal 
perfi>rmance8 have been almost banished since the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and the little music now used is a modem license ; 
fiyr the Jews, from a passage in one of the prophets, think it nnfit 
to sing or rejoice before the coming of the Messiah, till then, they 
are bound to mourn and repent in silence : the only Jews who 
have a regular musical establishment in their synagogues, an 
the Germans, who slug in parts ; and these preserve some old 
melodies, or species of chants, which are thought to be very 
ancient. 



GBECIAN MUSIC. 

The earlier Greek musicians, Ghinm, Amphion, Oxpheos^ 
Linus, and Mussus, were also poets who sang their verses to ihio 
sound of the lyre, thus instructing mankind in the rude traditioos 
of their times. It has been imagined, with great appearance of 
truth, that the occupation of ^the first poets and muaictaBS of 
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Greece, very much resembled that of the bards among the Celts 
and Germans, and the scalds in Iceland and Scandinavia; 
chanters, who sung their works in great cities, and in the palaces 
of princes, where they were treated with great respect, and 
regarded as inspired persons. 

Homer brought to perfection the strains of the historic muse, 
and doubtless accompanied his stirring heroics with the sound c^ 
the lyre. The mention of the practice of music in private life 
is frequent in Homer. 

In the solemn embassy sent by Agamemnon to Achilles, di^- 
ring his retirement — after he had quitted the Grecian camp in 
-it is said by Homer of the delegates, that. 



"Amvaed at ease, the godlike man they found 
Pleaaed with the solemn harp's harmonious soond: 
(The well-wrought harp from conquered Theba came, 
Of polished silver was its costly frame ;) 
With this he soothes his angry soul, and sings 
The immortal deeds of heroes and of kings." 

Poetry and music, in the early ages of these arts, were so 
much united, that all the lyric, elegiac, and even epic bards, were 
necessarily and professedly musicians. From the time of Homer 
till ihat of Sappho, there is almost a total blank in literature ; finr 
though several names of poets and musicians are recorded, yet of 
their works only a few fragments remain. Nor are any literary 
productions preserved entire, between the time of Sappho and 
Anacreon, who flourished at the distance of nearly a hundred yeaxa 
fiom each other ; and between the poems of Anacreon and Pindar 
there is another ch'asm of nearly a century. After this, tiie works 
which still subsist of the three great tragic poets, ^schylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides; and of the historians, Herodotus, 
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R«imuinble period — ^TEEPAmtsm. — ^Notataoo. 



Thueydtdes, and Xenophon, together with Plato, Aristotle, Eaelid, 
Theocritus, and many othexs — all produced within the fpaoe of 
leis than three hundred years — ^mark this as one of those illostri- 
coB and uncommon periods, in which all the powers of human 
nature and genius seem to have heen called fi)rth and exerted to 
furnish light and instruction to mankind, in intermediate ages of 
darkness, indolence, calamity, and barbarism. 

All ancient writers, who mention the progressive state of 
music in Greece, are unanimous in celebrating the talents of 
Terpander, who flourished about 671 b. c. Several writers tell 
us that he added three strings to the lyro, which, before his time, 
had but four. Ajnong the many signal services which he is said 
to have done to music, none was of more importance than the 
notation, which is ascribed to him, for ascertaining and preserring 
melody, which before was traditional and wholly dependent on 
memory The invention, however, of musical characters, has 
been attributed by Alypius and Gandentius, two Greek writen 
on music, to Pythagoras, who flourished two centuries ailer 
Terpander. Plutaroh, however, assures us that Terpander, the 
inventor of nomes for the cithara in hexameter verse, set them 
to music, as W)ll as the verses of Homer, in order to sing them 
at the public games. And Clemens Alexandrinus, in telling us 
that this musician wrote the laws of Lycurgus in verse, and set 
them to music, makes use of the same expression as Plutarch, 
which seems clearly to imply a written melody. But Terpander 
rendered his name illustrious, no less by his performance both on 
the flute and cithara than by his compositions. The historian 
Hellanicus informs us that he obtained the first prize in the 
musical contests at the Oamean games ; and by the testkoony of 
Plutaroh, who says that no other proof need be urged of the 
excellence of Terpander, an the art of playing upon the cidian. 
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than what is givea by the register of the Pythic games, from 
which it appears that he gained four prizes, successively, at those 
solemnities. 

It is natural to suppose that the first attempts at music in 
G-reece, as well as in other coimtries, must have been rude and 
simple ; and that rhythm, or time, was attended to before tone or 
melody. We accordingly find that instruments of percussion pre* 
ceded all others ; and that the steps in the dance, and the feet in 
poetry, were regulated . and marked with precision long before 
sounds were sustained or refined. When these two circumstances 
first engaged attention, the flute imitated, and the lyre accom- 
panied the Toice, in its inflections of joy and sorrow. 

One of the most extraordinary circumstances in the history of 
this art, is that the enharmonic genus, eren with the diesis or 
quarter-tone, was almost exclusively in use before the time of 
Aristoxenus, the cotemporary of Alexander the Great, insomuch 
that it was customary, with the old masters, to give their scholars 
diagrams to practise of condensed scales*, divided into quarter- 
tones, PS necessary exercises for the hand or voice. Of these 
scales, examples are still remaining in the writings of Aristox- 
enus, Euclid, and Aristides Q,uintilianus. In the time of 
Aristoxenus, however, the enharmonic was upon the decline, and 
the chromatic daily increasing in favour. But the most important 
event in the history of music, was the establishment of instru- 
mental contests at the Pythic games. From this time music 
became a distinct art. The choruses, which till now had gov- 
erned the melody, now became subordinate. Philosophers in 
vain exclaimed against these innovations, which they thought 
would ruin the morals of the people, who (as they are never dis- 
posed to saeriflce the pleasures of the senses to those of the 
ondexstaiiding) heard these novelties with rapture, and encour- 
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aged the authon of them.- This qpeeiet of mmic, tberdboe, 
puted from the games to the stage, seuiiig there upon the pnao- 
pal parts of the drama ; and from heing the humhle oompaaioii 
of poetry, beeoming her compeer. 

It is related by several ancieiLt writers, that Pythagoras, one 
day meditating on the want of some rule to guide the ear, analo- 
gous to what had been used to help the other senses, chanced to 
pass by a blacksmith's shop, and observing that the hammeEa» 
which were four in number, Bounded very haimoniously, he had 
them weighed, and found them in the proportioa of 6, 8, 9, and 
12. Upon this, he 6uq>ended four strings, of equal length and 
thickness, &c., fastened weights in the abore-mentiaiied propor- 
tions to each of them, respectively, and found that they gave the 
same sounds that the hammers had done, namely, the firarth. 
fifth, and octave, to the gravest tone, which last interval did 
not make part oi the musical system before ; fi>r the Greeks had 
gone no farther than the heptachord, or seven strings, till thai 
time. 

But, though both hammers and anvU have been swallowed 
by ancients and modems, and have passed through them from 
.one to another with an ostrich-like digestion, upon examinatioa 
and experiment, it appears that hammers, of difierent size and 
weight, will no more produce difierent tones on the same anvil, 
than bows or clappers, of difierent sizes, will firom the same string 
or beU. But though modern incredulity and experiment have 
robbed Pythagoras of the glory of discovering musical ratios by 
accident, he has been allowed the superior merit of arriving at 
them by meditati<m and design. At least the invention fji 
the harmonical canon, or monoehord, has been ascribed to hini« 
both by ancient and ouKlera writers. 

Pythagoras supposed the air to be the vehide of aeiind; and 
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the agitation of that elemeat, occasioned by a similar agitation in 
the parts of the sounding body, to be the cause of it. The yihnf 
tions of a string, or any other sonorous body, being communis 
eated to the air, afiect the auditory nerves with the sensation of 
sonnd ; and this sound, according to him, was acute or graye, 
in proportion as the vibrations were quick or slow. It was also 
known, by experiment, that of two stringSf equal in every thing 
bnt length, the shorter made the quicker vibrations and gave the 
neuter sonnd. By these discoveries it was seen, that sonnd, con- 
ndered in the vibrations that cause it, and the dimensions of the 
vibrating or sonorous body, was reduced to quantity, and, as si oh, 
became subject to calculation and expressible by numbers. 

The monochord was an instrument of a single string, furnished 
with a moveable bridge, and contrived for the measuring and 
adjusting the ratios of musical intervals, by accurate divisions. 
This instrument was recommended by Pythagoras, on his death- 
bed, as the musical investigator, the criterion of truth. It 
appears to have been in constant use am<mg the ancients, as the 
only means of forming the ear to the accurate perception, and 
the voice to the true intonation of those minute and difficult 
intervals which were then practised in melody. 

The »7Cond musical improvement attributed to Pythagoras, 
was th^ additicm of an eighth string to the l3rre, which befirae 
his time had only seven, and was thence called a heptachord. 

Aftet musical ratios were discovered and reduced to numbers, 
thej were made, by Pythagoras and his followers, the type of 
mrder and just proportion in all things ; hence virtue, friendship, 
good government, celestial motion, the human soul, and God 
himself, were harm<my. 

This disoovery gave birth to various species of music, far mem 
stiange aad ineone^vable than chromatic and ei^armiyHc : suek 
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Opinioafl of Pythagoras. — ^Muacal rat km. — ^Diacoreries of Euclid. 
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as divine muaici mundane music, elementary music, and many 
other divisions and subdivisions, upon which the old wiiten never 
fiul to expatiate vith wonderful complaisance. 

Pythagoras is said, by the writers of his life, to have regarded 
music as something divine, and to have had such an opimon of 
its power over the human afiections that, according to the 
Egyptian system, he ordered his disciples to be waked eveij 
morning, and lulled to feleep every night, by sweet sounds. He 
likewise considered it as greatly conducive to health, and made 
use of it in diseases of the body as weU as those of the mind. 
His biographers and secretaries even pretend to tell us 'what 
kind of music he applied for these purposes. Grave and acdemn, 
we may be certain ; and vocal, say they, was preferred to in- 
strumental ; and the lyre to the flute, not only ibr its gravity , 
bat because instruction could be conveyed to the mind, by means 
of singing at the same time the car was delighted. This was 
said to have been the opinion of Minerva. In very high an- 
tiqutty, mankind gave human wisdom to their gods, and after- 
wards took it from them to bestow it upon mortals. 

As Pythagoras was the discoverer of musical ratios, hy the 
subdivision of a monochord, or single stiing, which belbie, a 
tradition only had preserved, Euclid was the first who wrote 
upon the subject, and reduced these divisions to a mathematical 
demonstration. Of all the writings upon ancient music that 
have come down to us, his seem to be the most correct and com- 
pressed. 

Euclid was the first who demonstrated that an octave is 
somewhat less than six whole tones. What Aristoxenus called 
a half-tone, Euclid proved to be a smaller interval, in the prbpm^ 
tion of 2, 5, 6, to 2, 4, 3. Didymus, cotemporary with Nero, was 
the first w^o introduoed the minor tone into the scale, and, con- 
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Ptolemy.— Music of the early RomaoSi 

lequently, the practical major 3d 4-6th, which harmonized the 
whole system, and pointed out the road to counterpoint, an honour 
that most critics have hestowed upon Ptolemy, he seems to have 
a better title to the invention of modem harmony, or music in 
parts, than Guide. 

Ptolemy having a fapility, and, perhaps, a pleasure, in calcu* 
lating, seems to have sported with the scale, and wantonly to 
have tr^ confusions, by dissecting and torturing it in all possible 
ways; and, though one of his many systems suits our present 
practice, it is not to be imagined that it was designedly calculated 
for the use of counterpoint, which was far from his thoughts. 
It seems, however, as if music in parts was first suggested by this 
arrangement of the interval; for the 3ds and 6ths, which were 
belbre so harsh and crude as to be deservedly ranked among the 
discords, were now softened and sweetened into that grateful co- 
incidence with which modern ears are so much delighted. It was 
impossible, after hearing them, for lovers of music not to feel the 
charms arising from the combination and succession of these eon* 
sonances; and it was from this time that the seeds of that 
harmony, which may be said, in a less mysterious sense than that 
of P3fthagoraB, to be implanted in our natuxie, began to spring up. 
They were certainly of slow growth, as no good fruit was pro- 
duced from them for more than one thousand years after ; but 
arts, like animals to whom great longevity is allowed, have a 
long infancy and childhood, before adolescence and maturity 
come on. 

The Romans had, in very high antiquity, a rude and coarse 
music of their own, and had imitated the Etruscan musical estab- 
lishments, both in their army and temples. 

The first Eoman triumph, according to Dionysius, was that 
of Bomulus over the Gsninensos ; in which, clad in a purple 
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nbe, he waa drawn in a ckariot by ibar hones ; the lert «f 
tiie army, hone and fiwt, followed, ranged in ihiee aevenl 
diviaons, hymning their gods in aongs of their eou n iry, and 
eelebrating their genoal in extemporaiy Tenee. This aoeoimft 
afibrds a Tery venerable origin to the improTiaatori of Italy; 
as the event happened in the fimrth year of Borne, 749 yean 
befoTB GhiiBt, and fourth year of the seventh Olympiad. 

Bervias Tulliua, who began his rmgn 578 b. c, ardained that 
two whole oenturies ahould ecmsist of trumpeters, falowen of the 
hom, kc.t and of sueh as, without any instruments, sounded the 
diaige. This diows the number and the importanoe of militaiy 
musicians in the Boman state, nearly 600 yean before Christ 

With respect to Btruscan music, whoever regards the gnat 
number of instruments represented in the fine ooUection ef anof- 
uities, published under the patronage of Sir William HamiltoBt 
must be convinced that the aneient inhabitants of Etruria wen 
etxtremely attached to music ; for every species of musical instre- 
ment tiiat is to be found in the remains of anei«[it Greek scalp- 
tire is delineated on the vases of these collections ; thoqgh ths 
antiquity of some of them is imagined to be mueh higher than 
tile general use of the instruments represented upon them ia 
Greece 
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With respect to the music that was first used by the 
Christians, or established in the church by the first emperon 
that were oooverted, as no qieeimeDS remain, it is diffiealt ts 
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Chanting the Psalms.—- Lyric hjmnSd — ^AmbrosL^n chants. 

detarmine of what kind it was. That some part of the sacred 
musio of the apostles, and their immediate saccessois, in Palestine 
and the adjacent countries, may have been such as was used by 
the Hebrews, particularly in chanting the Psalms, is probable ; 
but it is no less probable, that the music of the hymns which 
were first received in the church, wherever Paganism had pre- 
vailed, resembled that which had been for many ages used in the 
temple worship of the Greeks and Romans. Of this, the versifi- 
cation of those hymns afibrds an indisputable proof, as it by no 
means resembles that of the Psalms, or 6{ any other Hebrew 
poetry; and examples may be found in the breviaries, missals, 
and antiphonaries, ancient and modern, of every species of 
versification which has been practised by the Greek and Roman 
poets, particularly the lyric ; such as the Alcmanian, Alcseic, and 
Sapphic. And Eusebius, in speaking of the consecration of churches 
throughout the Roman dominions, in the time of Gonstantine, 
says, that " there was one common consent in chanting forth 
the praises of God ; the performance of the service was exact ; 
the lights of the church decent and majestic ; and there was a 
place i^pointed for those who sung psalms.'' It was during this 
reign thr/. the AmbrosiaS chant sfeas established in the church 
at Milan. 8t. Aug^tine speaks of the great-delight he received 
on hearing the psalms and hymns sung there, at his first entrance 
into the church after his conversion. * The voices," says he, 
" flowed in at my ears, truth was distilled in my heart, and the 
afilection of piety overflowed in sweet tears of joy." He after- 
wards gives an account of the origin of singing in the church 
serviee, at Milan, in the eastern manner. " The church of Milan,*' 
says he, "had not long befi)re begun to practise this way of 
mutual consolation and exhortation, with a joint harmony of 
voices and hearts." 
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Antiphooal mDging. — Pope Gregory. 



Music b laid by aome of the fathers to have frequently dra^m 
the Gentiles into the church through mere curiosity ; many of 
whom liked its ceremonies so well, that they were baptized before 
their departure. 

St. Ignatius who had conversed with the apostles, is generally 
supposed to have been the first who proposed to the primitive 
Christians in the East, the method of singing psalms or hymns 
alternately, or in dialogue; dividing the singers in two bands 
or choirs, placed on different sides of the church. This ib called 
antiphona ; and the custom soon prevailed in every place where 
Christianity was established. 

Ecclesiastical writers seem unanimous in allowing, that it was 
the learned and active pope, Gregory the Great, (who began his 
pontificate in 590,) who collected the musical fragments of such 
ancient hymns and psalms, as the first fathers of the church had 
approved, and recommended them to the primitive Christians ; 
and, that he selected, methodized, and arranged them in the 
order which was long continued at Some, and soon adopted by the 
chief part of the western church. It is probable, that Pope Gregoiy 
was rather a compiler than a composer of ecclesiastical chants, as 
music had been established in the church long before his time. 

Afler the most diligent inquiry concerning the time when 
instrumental music had admission into the ecclesiastical service, 
there is reason to conclude, that, before the reign of Constantine, 
as the converts to Christianity were subject to frequent persecu- 
tion and disturbance in their devotion, the use of instruments 
could ' hardly have been practicable,' and by all that can be col- 
lected from the writings of the primitive Christians, they seem 
never to have been admitted. But after the full establishment of 
Christianity, as the national religion of the whole Boman empire, 
they were used in great festivals. 
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Use of inatniments. — Saint Angustine the monk. 

Clemens Alexandrinus says : " Though we no longer worship 
God with the clamour of military instruments, such as the trum- 
pet, drum, and fife, hut with peaceful words — ^this is our most 
delightful festivity : and if you are ahle to accompany your voices 
ymih the lyre or cithara, you will incur no censure." And after- 
wards he says : " Ye shall imitate the just Hehrew king, whose 
actions were acceptahle to God.'' He then quotes the royal 
psalmist : ** Rejoice yo righteous, in the Lord, praise hecometh 
the just, praise the Lord on the cithara, and on the psaltery with 
ten strings." , 

Eusehius, in his commentary on the sixtieth psalm, mentions 
these instruments; and in his exposition of the ninety-second 
psalm, says : " When they are met, they act as the psalm pre- 
Bcrihes ; first, they confess their sins to the Lord. Secondly, they 
sing to his name, not only Mrith the voice, hut with the cithara, 
and upon an instrument of ten strings." Instruments, however, 
seem not to have had admission indiscriminately in the early ages 
of the church ; the harp and psaltery only, as the most grave and 
majestic instruments of the time, were preferred to all others. 
Neither Jews nor Gentiles were imitated in the use of tahrets and 
cymhals in the temple service. 

Bede teUs us, that when Augustine the monk, and the com- 
panions of his mission, had their audience of king Ethelhert, in 
the isle of Thanet, they approached him in procession, singing 
litanies; and that, afterwards, when they entered the city of 
Canterbury, they sang a litany, and at the end of it, Allelujah. 

But though this was the first time the Anglo-Saxons had 
heard the Gregorian chants, yet Bede likewise tells us that our 
British ancestors had been instructed in the rites and ceremonies 
of the Galilean church, by St. Germanus, and had heard him sing 
Allelujah many years be&re the arrival of St. Augustine. Sev- 
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eral letters which paned between Bede and St. Aagmtme, an 
■till extant. 

'*The principal difieienoe/' Bays Bishop StilHngfleet, •< between 
the Eoman and Gallic ritual, which the Britona had adopted 
before the arriyal of St. Angnatine, was ia the chnrch mnsie, ia 
which the Bx>inan8 were thought to excel other western chuichei 
so far, that the goodness of their music was the principal incite- 
ment to the introduction of their offices.'* 

It was then customary for the deigy to travel to Room ^ 
improvement in music, as well as to obtain masters of that iit 
fiom the Roman college. At length, the successorB of St Greg- 
iojt and of St. Augustine, his missionary, having estahbsbed a 
■ehool for eoolesiastieal music at Canterbury, the rest of the jdaad 
was {nmished with masters from that seminary. 

Alfred not only encouraged and countenanced the practice a 
music, but, in 886, founded a professorship at Oxford, for wO 
eultivatioa of it as a science. 

Several ecolesiaBtical writers mention the organ as an instru- 
ment that had very early admission into the chuxch. To f<^ 
Yitalian is ascribed its first introduction at Rome in the seTeatb 
century ; and ancient annalists are unanimous in allowing^ tw 
the first organ that appeared in France was sent fnxn Goostanti- 
nople, as a present from the emperor Constantino Copioap^^' 
the sixth, in 757, to king Pepin ; which, as well as Julian's epi- 
gram, gives the invention to Greece. The epigram runs tnuS' 
"I see reeds of a new species, the growth of another •»<' • 
brazen soil ; such as are not agitated by our winds, but by & bltf^ 
that rushes from a leathern cavern beneath their roots ; 'vrbil^ < 
robust mortal, running with swift fingers over the eonoordant KeyVi 
makes them, as they smoothly dance, emit melodious 8oud<3^ 

Oigans became common in Italy and Germany, daring tD0 
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CounterpoiDt — Introduction of muucal characters. 

tenth century, as "well as in England ; about which time they had 
admission in the convents throughout Europe. 

Counterpoint was invented, or at least greatly improved, by 
Gruido, a monk of Arezzo, in Tuscany, about the year 1022. 

The ancients have left us no rules for rhythm, time, or accent, 
in music, but those which concerned the words or verses that 
were to be sung. Before the invention, therefore, of characters 
for time, written music in parts must have consisted of simple 
counterpoint, note against note, or sounds of equal length. The 
invention of characters for time has been given by almost all 
writers on music of the last and present century, to John de 
Muris, who flourished about the year 1330. But three oeatuiies 
prior to this, Magister Franco, of Cologne, speaks, in a treatise <m 
the subject, of earlier authorities, as well as of his own improve 
ments in the characters used for time. John de Muris then,, 
though not the inventor of the cantus mensurabilu^ seems, by his 
numerous writings, greatly to have improved it. Indeed, every 
species of note to be found in his tracts, except the minim» is 
described by Franco, as well as used in compositions anterior to 
his time, and mentioned by authors who wrote upon music before 
him. Nor is it possible to imagine that this art was invented 
and received by all Europe at once ; like others, it had its begin* 
ning, improvements, and x)erfecti<»i, in different periods of time. 
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(Dtigitt af tjif (Dpira. 

The opera first assumed its distinctiTe form ia Italy.* It may, 
however, be traced to the dramas of the ancient Greeks, which 
were performed with the accompaniment of musical instnnnentB 
and singing. The religious dramatic representations of the 
middle ages, called mysteries and moralities, were performed 
under the sanction of the Romish church, and were the £ivoar- 
ite entertainment of people of all conditions; from these the 
secular masque took its rise. Dances, songs, and choruses vrete 
introduced into these pageants, and by degrees they rose into 
the oratorio and opera. 

The origin of the oratorio is ascribed by Italian writers to Saa 
Filippo Neri, who founded the order of the Oratory at Home, in 
1540. It was their practice to render the service of the chureh 
as agreeable as possible, in order to attract young people thither, 
and thus draw them away from stage-plays and other profuie 
amusements. First, they introduced songs and choruses ; ^^ 
afterwards, scripture stories and incidents were formed into 
dramatic poems, which were recited and sung, with the accom- 
paniment of instruments, before and ailer the sermon. They 
were founded on such narratives as the Good Samaritan, the 
Trials of Job, the Prodigal Son, &o. They soon acquired great 
popularity, and oratorios became common in the principal churches 
throughout Italy, where they are regularly performed to this 
day. These pieces are often performed in concert-rooms and 
theatres, but in no case is there the slightest approach to the 
dramatic representation of the opera. 

During the sixteenth century, the Italian drama graduall} 
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Invention of recitative. — ^The opera in England. 

arose to a more regular form, and music seems to have been more 
or less employed in all entertainments of the kind. In the year 
1597, the invention of recitative served to complete the union of 
music and the drama. This invention is claimed by Jacopo Peri 
of Florence, and by Emilio del Caviliere of Rome, -who both speak 
of it as an attempt to revive the musical declamation o£ the Greeks 
and Romans. It is possible they may have equal claims to tlie 
invention, having been led to it oy the same suggestive steps. It 
is but a narrow view of the matter to suppose that every simi- 
larity between the productions of genius is the effect of imitation. 



THE OPERA IN ENGLAND.* 

Down to the seventeenth century, the dramatic entertainments 
of England were interspersed with vocal and instrumental music. 
Gammer Gurton*s Needle, the first regular English comedy, was 
'*o accompanied. It was written in 1551. 

This admixture of music is to be found in the plays of Jonson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Shirley, Dryden, and other dramatists of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and did not cease till the 
musical drama acquired a separate and independent existence. 

Shakespeare, who was evidently a passionate lover of music, has 
introduced it in a number of his plays. The Tempest, even in 
its original form, may almost be considered a musical drama. 
Besides *' Come unto these yellow sands," *' Full fathom five thy 
father lies," " Where the bee sucks," and other songs, it contains 
a masque with music, presented by the spirits of the enchanted 

* The folloinng sketch is abridged from " The HiBtory of the Musical 
Dnuna," by Gteorge Hogarth. 
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islaiid. The tame is the case with As yoa like it, in ivhieh 
there are the fine sylvan glees, " Under the greenwood tree," 
" What shall he have, that killed the deer," and "It sras a lorer 
and his lass," the exquisite song — ^'*filow, blow, thou winter 
wind," and the music in the last scene. Many of his other 'php 
contain heautiful lyrical pieces ; and the passages descriptire of 
the charms of music and its efiects are innumerable. 

The masque held a principal place in the polite amusements 
of the leigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. It was composed 
chiefly of music, dancing, and a display of grotesque characters, 
like a modem masquerade. Some of these masques were written 
by men of genius, and contain beautiful poetry. In the Innei 
Temple Masque, on the story of Circe and Ulysses, written by 
William Browne, is the following song, which Circe sings as a 
ehann to drive away sleep from Ulysses, who is discovered sleep- 
ing under a tree : — 

" Sod of Erebus and Night, 
Hie away, and aim thy flighty 
Where consort none other fowl 
Tlian the bat and sullen owl ; 
Where upon the Umber grass, 
Poppy and mandragoras, 
With like simples not a few. 
Hang for erer drops of dew ; 
Where flows Lethe, without coi], 
8oftiy like a stream of oil. 
Hie thee thither, gentle Sleep I 
With this Greek no longer keepi 
Thrioe I charge thee by my wand; 
Thrice with moly from my hand. 
Do I touch ITlyssea^ eyes. 
And with the iaspis. Then arise^ 
Sagest Greek.** 
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Milton*s Comus adapted to music by Arna 

The exquisite masque of Comus is probably the best known 
production of the kind. It vras written for the earl of Bridge- 
water, at whose mansion it was peifbrmed. When ho resided at 
Ludlow Castle, in Shropshire, his two sons, Lord Brackley and 
Mr. Egerton, and his daughter, Lady Ahce Egerton, were be- 
nighted in passing through a neighbouring forest, and the young 
lady for some time could not be found. This adventure excited 
Milton's imagination, and gave rise to the masque, which was 
represented on Michaelmas-eve for the amusement of the family 
and the nobility of the neighbourhood. The two brothers were 
performed by the earl's sons, and his daughter was the lady. 
In 1637, Lawes published the poem of Comus ; but the music 
does not appear ever to have been printed. 

Thomas Augustine Arne, in 1738, established his reputation 
as a dramatic composer, by his music to Milton's Comus. Mr. 
John Dalton extended the musical portion of the piece, not only 
by the insertion of songs selected from Milton's other works, but 
by the addition of several of his own, which were very happily 
suited to the manner of the original author. The piece had a 
great run ; and has since been revived, at difierent periods, with 
success. 

In Comus, Arne introduced a style of melody which may be 
said to be peculiarly his own ; being neither that of the older 
English niasters, nor of the Italian composers of the day. It is 
graceful, flowing, and elegant ; depending for its cflect neither cot 
the resources of harmony and uncommon modulation, nor on feats 
of vocal execution. It is, at the same time very expressive ; and 
finely adapted, not only to the spirit, but to the aooentoation and 
prosody of the poetry. 

A taste for French music prevailed during the whole of the 
reign of Charles II.> and gave way, not to the Italian music, but 
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to the native genioB of Purcell. Henry Purcell was bom i& 
1658. While yet a singing-boy in the king^s chapel, he com- 
poeed BOToral anthems, which are Bung to this day. This ti 
perhaps one of the most remarkable instances of precocity that 
has been recorded ; for the anthem, demanding a knowledge of 
counterpoint, which, in general, can be obtained only by long and 
severe study, seems to be in an especial manner beyond the reach 
of a juvenile composer. His first opera, Dido and iEneas, was 
produced in 1677. It was followed by the Tempest of Shake- 
speare, adapted to musical accompaniment. It consists almost 
entirely of the songs and choruses of the aerial inhabitants of 
Prospero's enchanted island, described by the poet as being 

Tull of noises^ 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight, and hart not" 

The strange and wild character of these unearthly strains is 
beatitifully supported, and the listener partakes of the feeling of 
the bewildered Ferdinand, when, amazed at the invisible choros 
which reminds him of his drowned father, he exclaims, 

''This is no mortal business, nor no sound 
That the earth owesT 

The scene of the spirits deputed to bewilder the conspirators, 
ocmtainH the song, " Arise, ye snbterranean winds !" a powevivl 
composition, in which rolling divisions, finely adapted to a btfB 
vmce, are used with happy imitative efieot. In this song, hoff* 
ever, Purcell has fallen into the very common error of giving to 
particular words an expression which, though aooording with the 
words themselves, is at variance with the general tone of the 
poetiy. The spirit is oommanding the winds to 
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^Drire these wretches to that part o' the isle 
Where naiore never yet did smile; 
Canse fogs and damps^ whirlwinds and earthquakes there; 
There let them howl, and languish in despair.'' 

On the word " howl," the singer howls on one note for two ban. 
This is a piece of musical mimicry, inconsistent with the gravity 
of the style. In the opera of Bonduca, also, the author has been 
led astray by a word which has often proved an ignis fatuui 
to composers. In the passage, 

"Where the shrill trumpets never sound, 
But one eternal hush goes roond," 

the singer breaks ont into a loud and dashing passage, in imita- 
tion of the sound of a trumpet ; although the whole song is an 
aspiration after peace, repose, and silence. Even where the 
trumpet is introduced, it is, negatively, in expressing a wish 
for some peaceful gloom, where its sound may never be heard. 
The "eternal hush," in the succeeding line is exquisitely ex- 
pressed. 

In variety of character, beauty of melody, truth and force of 
expression, and nice adaptation to the genius of the English 
language, his dramatic compositions are to this hour unparalleled. 
Their imperfections must be ascribed to the state of muaie, as a 
practical art, in his day ; and when this is considered, it is won- 
derful that these imperfections are so small and so few. In 
r^[ard to composition, it must be remembered that English 
secular melody was almost created by Purcell ; the greatness of 
his predecessoiB having been derived, with slight exceptions, 
from their achievements in vocal harmony. 

'* Handel," says Dr. Bumey, ** who flourished in a less bar* 
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Sounds luUpted to Englwh words. — Italian oporas. — Arne. 

iMirous age for his art, has been acknowledged FuTcelUs superior 
in many particulars ; yet in the accent, pafision, and expresaon 
of English words, the vocal music of Furcell is, sometimes to my 
feelings, as superior to Handel's as an original poem to a transU- 
tion. There is a latent power and force in his expression of 
English words, whatever be the subject, that will make an un- 
prejudiced native feel, more than all the elegance, grace, and 
refinement of modem mnsic, less happily applied, can do . and 
this pleasure is communicated to us, not by the symmetry of the 
rhythm of modem melody, but by his having tuned to the true 
accents of our mother-tongue, those notes of passion which a 
native would breathe, in such situations as the words describe." 

Operas, performed by complete Italian companies, were first 
introduced in England in 1711, when Handel arrived in that 
country, and such was their popularity, that the English opera 
wafl for a long time almost abandoned. The fame of Handel it 
spioading from day to day, and the numbers of his admireis 
increasing. His chief title to immortality rests upon his sublioie 
oratorios ; but a full knowledge of his genius, in all its varieties 
and extent, cannot be gained without exploring the treasures 
which lie hid in the dusty scores of his Italian operas. 

As an English dramatic composer, Arne must be considered 
as next to Furcell, and from the popularity of his music had a 
still greater influence on the taste of his countrymen. His melody 
is more uniformly sweet, flowing, and graceful, than that of 
Furcell; but he was far from possessing that illustrious man's 
grandeur of conception, deep feeling, and impassioned eneigy* 
Ame enjoyed the advantage over his great predecessor, of writing 
in a more advanced age of orchestral composition. His har* 
monies are rich and varied, and he employed the im^mments then 
in use, with judgment and delicacy. He was succeeded by several 
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dramatic oomposerB, who otppeared nearly about the Bame time, 
and flourished till almost the close of the last century. Linley, 
Jackson, Arnold, Dihdin, and Shield, were the men of genius who 
threw lustre over this period. 

The operas of these cotemporary composers, who were'the im* 
mediate Buecessors of Ame, are similar in form and structure. 
They are little dramas, generally of a comic cast, with a mixture 
of serious scenes, and frequently of considerable merit ; their 
mnsical portion con««ting of Bong. and daete, ynih occasionally 
a very slight introductory or concluding concerted piece or chorus. 

The first decided step to the modem form of the opera was 
made by Stephen Storace, who, though a native of England, was 
of Italian parentage, and received the whole of his musical educa- 
tion in Italy. His first English opera was the Haunted Tower, 
brought out at Drury-lane in 1789. This admirable piece, which 
was written by James Cobb, had the utmost success. It was 
performed fifty times the first season ; and established Storace's 
reputation as a composer. 

In March, 1795, the Iron Chest, written by Coleman, with 
Storace's music, was performed at Drury-lane. His exertions in 
bringing out this piece, cost him his life. Though labouring 
under ill health at the time, having been confined to his bed for 
many days, he insisted, notwithstanding the entreaties of his 
family, on being wrapped in blankets and carried to the theatre 
to attend the first rehearsal. The consequence was fatal, he 
returned to his bed, firom which he never rose again, but expired 
a few days after the successfiil per&rmanoe ot the play, in the 
thirty*third year of his age. 

Storaoe's education having been Italian, his style was formed 
on the works of the great masters of the Italian school : bat 
having the advantage of a thorough acquaintance vrith the En 
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Foreign miuic adapted to the English stage. — Der Freiadnitx. 

glish language, his stroiig sense and judgment enabled him to 
unite pure Italian melody to the prosody and accent of EngliBh 
poetry, with a felicity, which has never been excelled by any 
other composer. His airs have the flowing smoothness and giaoe 
of Paemello, while they are free from the slightest appearance of 
outlandishness, permitting the singer to deliver the words with 
perfect distinctness of utterance and propriety of pronnnciatioa 
and emphasis. In this important particular, the music of Storage 
may still serve as a model to English composers : for the Italian 
and German phrases, of which our vocal melody is now so ibllf 
are used with such disregard of the words to which they an 
joined, that our own vocalists, even when singing Englisb 
music, appear like foreigners singing in broken and unintelligible 
English. 

For a number of years after the death of Storace, the ^Bge 
was supplied, partly with the works of the composers who have 
been mentioned from Ame downwards, and partly by the ephem- 
eral productions of Kelly, Eeeve, Mazzinghi, Davy, Braham, and 
others ; none of whom have any claim, as composers, to a p^*^ 
in the records of music. 

When the performance of Don Giovanni, and other operas of 
Mozart, at the King's Theatre, made so great an impression u^ 
1817, Mr. Bishop conceived the idea of adapting them to the 
English stage. By introducing these pieces to the frequenten 
of the English theatres, Mr. Bishop created a demand for foriegn 
dramatic music, and gave rise to the practice, which has pre- 
vailed ever since, of suppl3^g the English stage, to a con* 
siderable extent, with the musical productions of Italyi ^^ 
many, and France. The taste for foreign music, especially th*^ 
of the German school, was prodigiously increased by the *?" 
poarance in an English dross of Der FxeischutsL It was 6xA 
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Popularity of Weber. — ^Beoent English operas. 

perfonned in 1824, at the English. Opera-house, and received 
"with acclamations. 

The immense popularity of Weber's name in England, led to 
his engagement to compose his opera of Oberon, for Covent* 
Garden. On the night of its performance, he thus describes the 
result: "My best beloved Caroline^ through God's grace and 
assistance, I have this evening met with the most complete 
success. The brilliancy and afiecting nature of the triumph are 
indescribable. God alone be thanked for it I When I entered 
the orchestra, the 'whole of the house, which was filled to over- 
flowing, rose ; and I was saluted by huzzas and waving of hats 
and handkerchiefs, which I thought would never have done. 
They insisted on encoring the overture. Every air was inter- 
rupted by bursts of applause.*' " So much for this night, dear 
life," he adds, in conclusion, " from your heartily tired husband, 
who, however, could not sleep in peace, till he had communi* 
cated to you this new blessing of Heaven. Good night !" 

For several years ailer this time, the English musicians 
withdrew entirely from the field of dramatic composition ; and 
the stage was supplied entirely by inportations firom abroad. 
Since the year 1833, however, various operas, the production of 
English talent, have been well received by the public, and have, 
to a considerable extent, occupied the musical stage. Bamett's 
elegant opera, the Mountain Sylph, had an almost uninter- 
rupted run of above a hundred nights; and is still frequently 
performed. Loder's Nouijahad was favourably received; and 
the music of Thompson's Hermann, which contains beauties of 
thi highest order, was appreciated by the public, though the 
success of both these pieces was injured by their want of dramatic 
merit. The same cause prevented the success of several other 

pieces, especially that of Bamett's Fair Bosamond, a work, 
as* 
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musicaUy ipeaking, of the highest merit It is, indeed, the chtf- 
d^ccuvre of thia gifted composer, and contains many things worthy 
of the greatest masters of the German school. The principal 
operas of Balfe, the Siege of Sxxshelle, and the Maid of Aitois, 
have gained a popularity rarely surpassed. It may be remarked 
in general, that, in proportion as the musical part of this enter- 
tainment has acquired an aseendeocy, the poetical and diamatio 
part has declined. 



THE OPERA IN ITALY. 

Venice appears to have taken the lead among the cities of 
Italy, in respect to the muucal drama. Between 1637, when 
Andromeda was produced, and 1700, we are told by Sicooboni, 
that three himdred and fifly operas were performed there. 
Operas were generally represented daily, and in six difl»reat 
theatres, all open at once. There was no public opera-house at 
Rome, until 1671, nor at Bologna, until 1680. The Italian 
siugers, from the very infiinoy of the musical drama, attained 
that superiority ^ver those of other countries, which they have 
always preserved. About the end of the seventeenth century, 
the Italian musical drama appears, for a time, to have degener- 
ated. Regularity of construction, consistency of character, and 
poetical beauty, were disregarded, provided the eye and ear were 
gratified with spendid sights and feats of vocal execution. 

At the beginning of the last century, the Italian drama 
decidedly improved. " Gods and devils," says Arteaga, " were 
banished from the stage, as soon as poets discovered the art of 
making men speak with dignity." Many poets, whose names 
are now foigotten, even in Italy, had the merit of oontrifouting to 
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Stmcture of tlie opera. — Aria cantabile. — Aria di portamento. 

this reformation of the musical drama. The first musical drama« 
tist of lasting celebrity, was Apostolo Zeno, who, for a time, was 
the idol of his countrymen, till he was thrown into the shade 
by the far greater splendor of his successor, Metastasio. At the 
same time that the poetry of the Italian opera was refined and 
exalted by the writings of Apostolo Zeno and Metastasio, its 
music was undergoing a similar process by the labours of Leo, 
Vinci, Alessandro Scarlatti, Caldara, and others. They established 
the distinctions between recitative and air ; gSL%e to each of these 
species of musical language its peculiar features, and assigned to 
it its proper functions. 

By the middle of the last century, the Italian opera, both in 
its poetry and music, had been brought to a state ' of great polish 
and refinement; and had come to assume a certain form, and 
to be constructed according to a model from which no deviation 
was permitted. At that time it had established itself in Germany 
and England, where it had become the favourite musical entertain- 
ment of the higher classes of society. In France, however, it had 
then obtained no footing whatever. In the structure of an opera, 
the number of characters was generally limited to six, three of 
each sex. The piece was to be divided into three acts, and not 
to exceed a certain number of verses. The air was divided into 
several kinds. The first and highest class is the aria cantdbUe^ 
so called by pre-eminence; while it is susceptible of great pathos, 
it admits of being highly ornamented ; because, though the senti- 
ments it expresses are afiiecting, they are such as the mind dwells 
on with pleasure : and, for the same reason, the subject of the carir 
tabile should never border on deep distress, nor approach to violent 
agitation, both of which are evidently inconsistent with ornament. 
The motion of this air is slow, and the instrumental accompani- 
ment is merely sufficient to support the voice. The aria di 
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▲rut di mezso carattere. — Aria porlante^ — ^Aria di bravuriL 

portamento derives its name from the term which expresaet the 
caniage or suitaining of the voice. It is composed chiefly of 
long notes, such as the singer can dwell on, and have therehy 
an opportunity of displaying the heauties of his voice, and calling 
ferth its powers ; for the heauty of sound itself^ and of vocal sound 
in particular, as heing the finest of all sounds, is held by the 
Italians to be one of the chief sources of the pleasure derived from 
music. The subjects proper for this class of air are sentiments .>f 
dignity, but calm and undisturbed by passion. The aria di 
mezzo carattere is a species of air, which, though expressive 
neither of the dignity of the portamento, nor the pathos of 
the cantalnlef may be soothing, but not sad ; pleasing, but not 
elevated ; lively, but not gay. The movement of this air is by 
the Italians termed andante, which is the medium of musical 
time, between the extremes of slow and quick. In this species 
of air, the orchestra, though it ought never to cover the voice, 
is not kept in such subordination to it as in the classes already 
described. The aria parlante, or speaking air, admits neither 
of long notes in its composition, nor of many ornaments in its per- 
formance. The rapidity of its movement is determined by the 
force of the passion which it expresses. Expressions of fear, of 
joy, of grief, of rage, when at all impetuous, even to their most 
violent degrees, are all comprehended under the various sub- 
divisions of this class. The aria di bravura, or aria ^agHita, 
is that which is composed chiefly — ^indeed too often merely — ^to 
fiord the singer an opportunity of displaying extraordinary 
powers of voice and execution. 

Imitative passages for the instruments may be employed 
to heighten the efiect of every kind of air, even the most im- 
passioned that can be imagiued. Suppose Lear, by the cruelty 
of his daughters, exposed, on the barren heath to the " nelting 
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of the pitiless storm," were to vent in song the passions which 
distraot his soul — 

'"The tempest, in my mind, , 

Both from my senses take all feeling else, 
Saye -what beats there. Filial ingratitadel 
Is it not as this mouth should tear this hand 
For lifting food to it! But I will punish home. 
No, I will weep no more. In such a night, 
To shut me out! Pour on, I will endure 1 
In snch a night as this I O, Regan, Gonerill 
Your old, kind father, whose frank heart gave all! 
O, that way madness lies— let me shun that! 
No more of that I" 

His accents would be the cry of sufiering nature and agonized 
feeling; but the genius of a Beethoven -would present to the 
imagination the horrors of the scene — ^the blackness of the night, 
and the tempest howling round the head of the desolate old man 
—by the gloomy harmonies and appalling sounds proceeding from 
the orchestra, and mingling in wild confusion with the voice of 
the actor. The song would express the passions of the man ; 
the instruments would paint his situation. 

The Italian opera having assumed the form which has now 
been described, preserved it with httle alteration, for a consider- 
able time. But the spirit of change was constantly at work. 
The influence of the German school, both in respect of vocal 
harmony and instrumental accompaniment, began to be per- 
ceptible in the style of the Italian composers ; the airs were no 
longer composed with the same adherence to established models ; 
and the dramatic structure of the scenes acquired a variety of 
new forms, by the introduction of concerted pieces and finales. 
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THE OPERA IN GERMANY. 

We are told, that operas in the German language, and by 
German composers, were performed at the courts of German 
sovereigns, early in the seventeenth century. But they must 
have been very rude productions ; as all traces of them, even the 
names of their Jiuthors, seem to be lost. The first operas which 
have been commemorated, as performed in Germany, were im- 
ported from Italy. About the year 1630, Martin Opitz, who 
has been called the father of the German drama, translated from 
the Italian, the Dafne of Rinuccini ; and the music, having been 
adapted to German words by a composer of the name of Schutz, 
was performed at the court of Dresden. Soon afterwards, several 
other Italian operas were adapted to German words, and per- 
formed at Ratisbon, Munich, and other places. Italian operas 
now began to be performed in their original language. It was 
probably owing to the cultivation of the Italian style by the 
greatest German composers, who blended its grace and beauty 
with the strong and massive features which have always 
characterized their own national music, that the German opera, 
when once more established, has risen so rapidly to its present 
high and palmy state. The illustrious Gluck may be considered 
as the founder of the existing school of German dramatic music ; 
and yet it does not appear that he ever composed an opera in the 
German language. His musical education was, in a great meas- 
ure, Italian. He studied four years under the celebrated Martini, 
of Milan ; but he impressed upon all his works, which were pro- 
duced in the maturity of his powers, the national characteristics 
of his country, as well as the features of his own most original 
genius. For some time after his return to G^ermany, Gluck 
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The union of music and poetry. — CalzabigL — ^Haydn. 

appears to have composed little. He was chiefly occupied in the 
improvement of his mind and the cultivation of his taste, in 
poetry as well as in music ; and seems to have been gradually 
forming those principles with respect to the imion of music and 
poetry, the development of which, in his subsequent works, 
forms an era in the art. *' I wished," says he, speaking of the 
opera Alceste, "to confine music to its true province, that of 
seconding poetry, by strengthening the expression of the senti- 
ments and the interest of the situations, without interrupting the 
action and weakening it by superfluous ornament. I thought 
that music ought to give that aid to poetry, which the liveliness 
of colouring and the happy combination of light and shade aflbrd 
to a correct and well-designed picture — animating the flgures 
without injuring their contour. I have, therefore, carefully 
avoided interrupting a singer in the warmth of dialogue, in 
order to wait for a tedious ritomel ; or stopping him in the 
midst of a speech, in order to display the agility of his voice in a 
long passage. Fortunately the poem of Gakabigi has wonder- 
fiilly favoured my views. The celebrated author, having con- 
ceived his own plan of the lyric drama, in place of flowery 
descriptions, useless compositions, cold and sententious morality, 
has substituted strong passions, interesting situations, the language 
of the heart, and variety of action. The success of the piece has 
justified my ideas ; and the universal approbation of so enlight- 
ened a city has proved to me, that simplicity and truth are 
the greatest principles of the beautiful in the productions of the 
fine arts." 

Haydn composed many Italian operas, but they seem never to 
have travelled beyond the private theatre of his patron. Prince 
Esterhazy ; and the scores of them were destroyed by an acci- 
dental fire in the palace of that prince. 
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Gluck's saoceMor, as a Germaa dramatic musiciaa, was the 
unhTalled Mozart The greatest part of his theatiical works 
were Italian operas. 

In the year 1768, when he was twelve years old, Mozart, by 
order of the Emperor Joseph the Second, composed an Italian 
comio opera, called La Finta Semplice. It received the ap- 
probation of Hasse and Metastasio, who were then at Vienna ; 
bnt in consequence, it is said, of a cabal among the singers, it 
was not performed. In the following year he went to Italy, 
where he was received with enthusiasm, and composed several 
Italian operas, whidli were performed at Milan and other places 
with the greatest success. Of these early operas, the names are 
aU that survive. The first opera aa which Mozart's celebrity is 
founded, is Idomeneo. The scene b laid in the island of Crete. 
Idomeneus, returning from the Trojan war, is shipwrecked, and 
his fleet dispersed, by a tempest raised by the anger of Neptune. 
His son, Idamante, with Ilia, the daughter of Priam, (whoee life 
he had saved in the storm,) and a number of Trojan captives, 
arrive in safety at home ; but it is believed that Idcnmeneus has 
perished. A passion has sprung up between the Trojan princess 
and her deUverer ; and at the beginning of the piece, Idamante 
declares his love, and, in token of it, gives the Trojan prisoners 
their freedom. Idomeneus, with his ships, is driven upon the 
shore of Crete, having made a vow, as a propitiation, to sacrifiee 
to Neptune the first person he should meet upon his landing. 
Idamante hastens to the port to greet his father, who perceives^ 
with horror, that his son is the destined victim. Unable to 
consummate the shocking sacrifice, he resolves to send his son to 
some distant land, hoping to find some other way of appeasing 
the ofibndcd deity. He therefore orders his son to convey Elec- 
tra, the daughter of Agamemnon, (who had been residing at his 
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Story of the Idomenea — The Zaubcrflote. — Clemenzfi di Tito. 

oourt,) to Aigos, her native country. Electra, who nourishes an 
unrequited passion for the prince, mingled with jealousy and 
hatred £>r her riyal, is full of joy at the prospect of departing 
with him, while the lovers are in despair at the separation. All 
is prepared for the departure of Idamante and Electra ; but a 
storm arises, and a dreadful monster issues from the angry wares, 
spreading dismay and death among the people. The king and 
his family have retired into the interior of the jalace, when a 
great body of people enter, with a priest of Neptune at their 
head, who calls on the king to appease the monster, by offering 
up the victim whom he demands. Idomeneus, thus admonished, 
proclaims his fatal vow, and declares Idamante to be the victim. 
While the people are expressing, in smothered accents, their 
grief and astonishment, joyful cries are suddenly heard without. 
The prince has attacked and slain the monster, and now rushes 
in to ofier himself a willing sacrifice for his country. Idomeneus 
is about to strike the blow, when the Trojan princess interposes 
and wishes to sacrifice herself for her lover. While this contest 
is going on, a subterraneous noise is heard ; the statue of Neptune 
moves ; and an awful voice from heaven declares that love has 
conquered — ^that Idomeneus is pardoned, but that he shall cease 
to be king ; and that Idamante, with Ilia as his queen, shall 
reign in his stead. This denouement produces the effects which 
may be expected, on the diffierent personages ; and the piece ends 
with a choral strain of general joy. This story has given room 
fi>r many tragic and impassioned scenes, which are beautifully 
treated by the composer. 

Passing over Mozart's intermediate productions, the Zauberflote 
and La Clemenza di Tito were produced in 1791, the last year 
of his life. Dramatic music, for the most part, owes its popularity 
to the piece to which it belongs being attractive in the theatre ; 

40 
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but to this the music of the Zauberflote is a remarkable excep* 
tion ; for, though the opera is almost unkno'wii, yet its airs are 
generally familiar — some of them as much so as the most popular 
English ballads. And not only its airs, but its concerted pieces 
and choruses are the delight of every one who derives any 
enjoyment from music. The Zauberflote illustrates the dose 
alliance between the utmost simplicity and the highest beauties 
of the art. When this opera was first produced, its melodies 
were instantly heard in every dwelling, from the palace to the 
cottage — ^they resounded in the streets, tiie highways* and the 
fields — and it was truly said that Mozart had enchanted all 
Oermany with his " Enchanted Flute." Their beauties are not 
of that recondite kind, which are perceptible only to the practised 
ear and refined taste; "the spinners and knitters in the sun" 
listen to them with the same heartfelt pleasure. They reach tho 
heart at once, and the impresnon remains for ever. 



THE OPEBA IN FRANCE. 

It is now admitted by French writers, that they owe the 
establishment of the opera to the Italians. Binuceini, who went 
to France in the suite of Mary of Medicis, on her marriage with 
Henry lY., first introduced Italian music into that country. The 
first Italian company of performers appeared in Paris, in 1577. 
'*They attracted such multitudes," says an old writer, "that 
the four best preachers in Paris had not such numeroos as* 
semblies when they preached." Another Italian company was 
brought to Paris by Cardinal Mazarin, in 1645. But the Italian 
opera seems to have been little encouraged at that time. French 
pieces, called ballets, though they appear to have had words as 
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LuUL — AddUon*B description of the Frendi opera. 

well as dancing and musici were the favourite amusement of the 
court ; and it was in composing the music of these pieces, that 
LuUi first hrought his talents into notice. He was the only 
French dramatic composer of any reputation, prior to the end of 
the seventeenth century. Lulli contributed greatly to the im- 
provement of instrumental music. He appears to have been the 
inventor of the overture to dramatic pieces ; and was so suoceM- 
ful in this species of composition, that even Handel, in his opera* 
overtures, took him for his model. 

Addison gives a lively description of the French opera at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. ** The music of the 
French," he says, "is indeed very properly adapted to their 
pronunciation and accent, as their whole opera wonderfiiUy 
fkvours the genius of such a gay, airy people. The chorus, in 
which that opera abounds, gives the parterre frequent opportuni- 
ties of joining in concert with the stage. This inclination of the 
audience to sing along with the actors, so prevails with them, that 
I have sometimes known the performer on the stage to do no 
more, in a celebrated song, than the clerk of a parish church, 
who serves only to raise the psalm, and is afterwards drowned in 
the musio of the congregation. Every actor that comes on the 
stage is a beau. The queens and heroines are so painted, that 
they appear as ruddy and cherry-cheeked as milkmaids. The 
shepherds are all embroidered, and acquit themselves in a half 
better than our English dancing-masters." 

The French musical drama continued in the state which has 
now been described, till nearly the middle of the last century. 
The stage was supplied with the productions of Lulli and his 
imitators, till a new era was created by the appearance of the 
operas of lUmeau. This celebrated musician was born in 1683, 
and spent the earlier part of his life at Clermont, in Auvergne, 
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Rameaa — Qretrj. — Auber. — ^Meyerbeer. 

where he was organist of the cathedral. In this retirement, he 
pursued those scientific researches, which gave birth to that 
&mous system of harmony which made him so long regarded 
in France as the Newtcm of the musical world. He reached 
the age of fifVy without being known as a dramatic oompoeer. 

Though Rameau reigned in undisputed supremacy over the 
serious opera, a great impression was made upon the Faxisian 
public by the arrival of an Italian company, who, in 1752, 
obtained permission to perform Italian burlettas and intermezzi 
For nearly two years, the Italian company (or Bouflons, as they 
were called) went on very successfully, performing a number of 
the best burlettas of their own country. But the public, when it 
ceased to dispute about them, began to grow weary of them. 
Thus neglected, the Italians took their departure in the beginning 
of the year 1754 ; and their disappearance was celebrated in the 
journals of the day as a national triumph, which was solemnized 
by a splendid performance of Rameau's chef'd^ceuvre. Castor et 
Pollux. 

Gretry's operas appeared, in regular succession, from the year 
1767 to 1791 ; and a few were produced, at long intervals, down 
to the year 1797. His last opera was Anacreon, a work which 
had considerable success. He died in 1813. 

The principal composers who have since devoted their talents 
to the French stage, are Auber, Meyerbeer, and Halevy. Auber 
was first brought into notice in 1823, by his opera, La Neige, 
which became very popular not only in France but in Grcrmany, 
and is firequently performed in that country. His Fra Diavolo, 
and his celebrated piece, La Muette de Fortici, (or Masaniello,) 
are well known all over Europe. 
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Brugra, John of, or John Van Byck Painter 

Bttonarotti, see Angela 

Burnett, James ... Jjandecape Painter 

Cagliari, Paul (known as Paul Veronese), a cele- 
brated ..... Painter - 

Cagliari, Benedict, Carletto, and Gabriel, bro- 
thers aiKl sons of Paul. 

Calcoti, Sir A. W., - - LanAecape Painter 

CaJlimachos .... Sculptor^ Architect tM 

Camhiaao, Lncfia, a GeDoeaa - Painter 



Painter 

Painter 

Pcunter 

Jiieior. Engnner 

Painter 

Sculptor • 

Painter . . 

Sculptor - • 

Sculptor 

PainUr 

Engraver 

Painter 

Painter 

Landeeape Painter • 

Ey%graver 

Engraver • 

Painter 

Painter ^ Engraver 

Paintere 

Painter ^ Engraver 

Pcunter > 



1779 

1474 

1669 

0. 330 

a 408 

1754 

0.240 

1640 

1469 

1740 

1660 

1487 

1746 

1741 

1409 
1703 
1753 
1610 
1694 
1772 
1767 



IdbO 
1490 
16(3) 



1843 
1663 

1600 



1817 

170B 
1517 
1799 
1632 
1669 
1806 
1806 

1517 
1787 
1393 
1684 
1689 
1819 
1826 



1610 1650 & 66 
1616 1671 
1766 1811 



1719 

1444 

t1636 

1660 

1370 

1788 

1632 



.0. 540 
1637 



1804 

1514 

1681 
1441 

1816 
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WATMV. 

Ital. 
lul. 
luL 
lul. 
IiaL 
li«L 



Pr. 

Span. 

lial. 

Iial. 

Flem. 

Gr. 

Eng. 

Eag. 

Fr. 

lul. 

luL 

Gr. 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Amer. 

lul. 

luL 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Patch. 

Dutch. 

Putch. 

Eng. 

Ger. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Ger. 

Or. 

lul. 

luL 

lul. 

Dutch. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Amer. 

Ger. 

Ger. 

Eog. 

Eng. 

Gr. 

Dutch. 

Ens. 

8w». 

Eng. 

lul. 

Eng. 

lul 

lial. 

lul. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

lul. 



CuuIeltOf Anthony, a Vcoeuui • 

Canora, Antonio, 

Canraggio. aee Angela 

Cancel LoQOvico 
■ AgoAino 

Aonibale ... 

Carpi, Ugo da, discorerer of the art of printing 
iu Chiaro-n&caro— whh three pUiee— to imi 
Uie drawinira - • • 

Caaay, Louii f'nincia • . - 

Caaiilio Y Sanvedra, Anthony 

Cavendone, Jaroea ... 

Cellini, UeoTenuto, a Florentine 

Champagne, Philip da - 

Charaa • ... 

CoBway, Richard ... 

Chaniry, air Francis ... 

Chaudei, Anthony Deale 

Cimabue, Oioranni, a Florentine • 

Claude Oele— called Claude Lorraine 

Cleomenee, an Atlianiaa (The Medicean Venus) Seutalor 

Clevenger .... Seufptor 

Cule, Thomas • . Land. & Hut. Painter 

Collins, William • • • • Lami. 4r Fam, Life Pa. 

CoQsuble, John ... painter 

Cooper, San>uel .... Miniature Pai$Uar • 

Copley, John Singleton (bom in Boston) • Painter 

Corregio,_Ani. (founder of the Lombard school) Pa«nr«r 

Painter 
Painter 
Settljaor 

Landacape^CatOePa, 
Landeeape a Cattle Pa. 
Historical Painter - 
Landeeape Painter 
Seufptor 
Painter 
Seutptor 

Hietorical Painter 
Portrait Painter 



Sadpiar 

Painter 
Painter 
Painter 



Painter ^ Arehiteel * 

Painter • 

Freoee Painter 

JBn^raver ^ Senator 

Patnler 

Painter t B.C. 

Painter 

Sadptor 

Painter 

Painter 

Painter 

f. B. O. 



Conona, Pieiro da, a Tuscan 

Courtoia, James (knows as U BorgogiKme) 

Couston Nicholas (also his brother William) 

Cuypf Jacob G., - 

Cujp, Albert (son of ab07e) 

Cuyp, Benjamin . . > • 

Daniel, Thomas 

Dannecker, John Henry— (Adriadne, Ac) 

David, James Louis, a celebrated 

David (Pounder of recent French acbotAy 

Delaroche, Paul ... 

Denner, Balihaser ... 

Dinocraies, a Macedonian (builder of Alexan- 
dria, ice.) .... 

Doici, Carlo ... - 

Domenichino (excelled in expression) 

Donaiello, or Donate, a Florentine 

Dou W.Gerard .... 

Dubufle .... 

DufreanoT, Charles Alphonso 

Dunlap, William 

Durer, Albert (and author) 

Eberhardt .... 

Eginton, Francis (restorer •' the art of paints 
ing on el<ue) .... 

Etty, William 

Eupompus (founder of school at Sicyon) 

Eyck, John Van (said to hare invented paints 

ing in oil) 
Flazman, John ... 

Fu^li, Henry (resided in England) - 
Gainsboniugn, Thomas 

Ohibeni, Laurence, a Florentine 

Gibnon . . . - 

Giordan!, Luke (The Proteus of painting) 

Giorgione, Barbarelli - 

Giotio (one of the earliest modem) • 
Giraldon, Francis ... 
Oirodet— Trioson, Aime Louis 

Gougon. John C' The French Phidias ") • 

Guercino (real name Francis Barbieri) 

-Guide Reni (excelled in beauty of expression 
and grace) .... 



Architect - f. b. c, 

Scripture Painter 

Painter 

Sculptor 

f\wutiar lAfe Painter 

Hietorical Painter 

Painter 

Hietorical Painter • 17GG 

Pa. Eng. 8c. ^ Arch. 1471 

Sculptor 

Painter • 1737 

Hietorical Painter 1789 

Painter 

Painter - 1370 

Sculptor • ' 1755 

Painter - 1741 

Landeeape Painter • 1727 

Scvlntor - 1378 

Seutptor 

Painter - - lfi39 

Painter • 1477 

Painter^ Seui^. 4" Ardk. 1276 

Sculptor • • 1630 

Painter • 1767 

Sculptor 

Painter • 1690 

Painter • - ' 1674 



1697 


1718 


1767 


1822 


16S5 


1^9 


1983 


1001 


IfitiO 


UU8 


1700 




1846 




1786 


1857 


1603 


1667 


1577 


1606 


1500 


1570 


16M 


1674 


300 




1740 


182S 


1781 


1841 


1763 


1810 


ri40 


1300 


1600 


vm 


180 






1844 


1802 


1818 


1788 




1776 


1837 


1689 


177« 


1737 


1815 


1493 


15M 


1596 


1669 


1621 


1673 


1658 


1731 


1668 


1649 


1006 


1667 


1660 






18» 


1798 


1841 


1750 


1825 


17S0 




1685 


1747 


.330 




1616 


1688 


1S81 


1641 


1383 


146S 


1613 


1674 



ISOB 
lSt9 



i4n 

18S 

Ids 

1788 
14» 

1704 
1511 
1336 
1715 
1834 
1572 
1608 
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■ATI«H 

Eog. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

FleoL 

Eng. 

SwTan. 

Ger. 

Plem. 

Dutch. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Amer. 

Dutch. 

Eng. 

Pi em. 

Ital. 

Swiai. 

Oar. 

Eng. 

Dutch. 

Fr. 

Eng. 

Fr. 

Ger. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Eng. 

Gr. 

Amer. 

Flam. 

Ital. 

Ger. 

rui. 

Ger. 

Fr. 

Swifli. 

Eng. 

Span. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Dutch, 

Dutch. 

Eng. 

Fr. 

ItaL 

8pUL 

Gr. 

Am«r. 

Fr. 

Ital. 

8wi«. 

Gr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

lul. 

Or. 

Ilal. 

Dutch. 

Fr. 

Ital. 

Gr. 

Amer. 

Fr. 

Ft. 

Or. 



NAm A2fD VBOIBMIOV. 

Harlow, George HaoiT 

Haydon, R. B. 

Hcalh, Charlea ... 

Hilton, William 

Hobbema. M/nJerhoat 

Hogarth, wiiliam 

Holbein. Hans ... 

Hollar, Wencealaua (executed 2400 platea) 

Honihornt, Gerard (called Gherarda dai Notte) 

Uuubraken, Jacob (600 portraita) • 

Houdon (executed aiatue of Franklin) - 

Uuuel, John (Pictureaque Trarela, iscy 

Inman, Henry 

Huyaum, John Van (fiowen and firuit) 

Jonea, Inigo .... 

Jordaena, Jacob • • • 

Julio, Romano ... 

KaufTman, M. A. Angelica C. (in England) 

Knaller, Sir Godfrey (reaided in England) 

Landaeer, Edwin ... 

Laireaae, Gerard (excelled in expedition) 

Landon, C.P. (more eminent aa an author of 

worka on the fine arta) • 
Lawrence, «ir Thomaa 
Lebrun, Charlea (painter to Loula XIV ) 
Laly, air Peter (painter to Charlea II. of England) Painter 



Le Sieur, Euataca (the French Raphael) 

Leyden, Lucaa, Damnsaax • 

Liireraeiege, Henry 

Lyaippua (made 600 aCatuoa) 

Malbone. Edward G. • 

Malaya. Quintin . . • 

Maaaccio ... 

Mayer - - - . 

Mauuolo, Francia (inrentor of etching) • 

Menga, Anthony R. (the Raphael of Genaany) 

Mignard, Peter ... 

Mind. Goufried 

Mureiand,6oorffe 

Murillo, Bartholomew S. 

Newton, Gilbert Stuart 

NoUekina, Joaeph 

Northcote, Jamea ... 

Opie.John 

Ostade. Adrian Van (interion) 

Oatade, laaac (winter aceoea) • 

Owen, William • 

Pajou, Auguatin 

Palladio, Andrew . • - 

Palomino de CaatroT VelaaeO| A. A. 

Parrhaaiua, of Epheaua 

Peale, Charlea W. • 

perrauli, Claudiua (deaigned the Front of the 

Louvre) .... 
Perugino, Peter (the maater of Raphael) 
Petitot, John (excelled in enamel) 
Phidiaa (the moat famoua of ancient aculpton) 
Picart, Bernard 
Pifalle, John Baptlata 
Pilea, Roger de (an author and painter) 
Piraneai, John Baptiate (16 rola. folio) 
Polycletua (autue of Jiuio at Argoa) 
Ponienniie, Regillo da 
Potter, Paul (unequalled in animal paintins) 



Pouaam, Nicholaa (excelled in landac. }iaintiiaf ) Painter 



puusflin, (Saapar (Dughet) landacape 

Praxiteiea 

Pratt, Matthew 

Prudhon, of Cluny 

Puset, Peter • 

Pythagoraa 



BOSH. 

Painter • 1787 

Hiatorieal Painter • 1786 
Engraver 

Hietoneal PaitUer 1786 

Z>and*cape Painter • 161 1 

Painter • 1697 

Portrait ^ Bietorieal Pa, 149S 

Bngraver • • 1607 

Painter • 1692 

Ungrater • - 1696 

Sculptor • 1746 

Painter & Engraver 1738 

Portrait 9 Landee. Pa. 1801 

Painter - 1682 

Architeei • - 1572 

Painter - 1695 

Painter ^Architect • 1492 

Poetical Painter • 1747 

Painter * 1646 

Animgl 4" Hietorical Pa. 

Painter 4* Engraver 1640 

Painter 

Portrait^ mat. Painter 1769 

Painter - - 1619 



1618 

Painter - • 1617 

Painter ^ Engraver 1491 

Painter 1803 
Sculptor • £ a. 0. 3^1 

Miniature Painter - 1777 

Painter • 1460 

Painter • • 1102 
JBculplor 

Painter • • 1503 

Painter - 1729 

Painter • - 1610 

Painter • 1768 

Painter • • 1764 

Painter • 1613 

Hietorical Painter 1786 

Sculptor ' 1737 

Painfer - - 1746 

Painter - 1761 

FamiUar L^fk Painter 1610 

Painter - • 1617 

Painter - 1769 

Sculptor • • 1730 

Architect - 1518 

Painter • • 1663 
Painter • f. b.O. 420 

Hietor. t PqrtrtUt Pa. 174 1 



Architect 

Painter 

Painter 

Sculptor 

Engraver 

Sculptor 

Painter 

Engraver 

Sculptor 

Painter 

Painter 



Painter 

Sculptor 

Painter 

Painter 

Sculp. Pa. 4" Areh. 

Sculptor 



f. 



1613 
1446 
1607 

B.C. 498 
1663 
1714 
1633 
1707 

B. 0. 430 
1581 
1625 
1591 
1613 

B. c. 350 
1734 
1760 
1022 



1819 
1846 
1849 
1839 
1099 
1761 
15(>1 
1677 
1660 
1780 
\^iS 
1813 
1846 
1749 
1662 
1670 
1546 
1807 
1723 

17U 

1826 
1830 
1690 
1660 
1666 
1633 
1833 

1807 
)&29 
1427 

1640 
1779 
1696 
1814 
1804 
1683 
1836 
1823 
1831 
1807 
1686 
1671 
1826 
1809 
1580 
1726 

1827 

1688 
1621 
1691 
0. 431 
1733 
1785 
1709 
1778 



1654 
1665 
1675 

1806 
1823 
1694 
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loU. 

lua. 



I 



Pr 

Bag. 

Pleni. 

Seoccli. 

Dutch. 

Dutch. 

Bog. 

lui. 

Ital 

Ital. 

Gtr. 

Dutch. 

Or. 

Ens. 

Enf. 

Amer. 

Flem. 

Pr. 

Dutch. 

Scotch. 

Eng. 

Eag. 

Anwr. 

Ptem. 

Plem. 

Dui. 

Gr. 

Ital. 

lul. 

Amar. 

En^. 

Dutch. 

Dutch. 

Dutch. 

Dutch. 

Flem. 

ItaL 

Ital. 

Ital. 

Sic. 

Span. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Am. 

ItaL 

Ital. 

Enf. 

Ital. 

ItaL 

Ot. 

ItaL 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Eng. 

Amer. 

Scoiih. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Dutch. 

Eng. 

£2- 



VAMB Am ntoraMiov. 
Raphael (real name SAixid) a pi»-emiiieDC Painter • 
Rembfandi, Paul • Painter 

Rernokb, ar Joehua ... Painter 

Roland, Philip L. (Homer in the Loane) Seulpter 

Romner. George . . . • Painter 

Roea, SiaiTator (ecenea of gloom) - Painter 

Rowlandaon, Th. (caricature— Dr. Qjniax, *e.) Painter ^ Engraver 



Rubena, Peter Paul, a celebrated 
Runciman, Alexander 
Rttjadeeli Jacob . r « 

Ruyadael, Solomon ... 

Ryebrach, John Michael (wtnte in Weetmin- 
eter Abbej) 



Painter 
Painter 

Landaeape Painter 
Painter 

Sculptor 
Artkiteet 



Sanmicheli, Michael . • - 

Sarto, Andrea del— aea Vami ce ki 
Scamozzi, Vincent . • . 

Sr.hadow Rudolf ... 
Schalken, Godfrey (candlelight ecenei) 
Scopae • - . • 

Sharp, William . - . - 

Sherwin, John Kejae . • - 

Smjbert, John . . • - 

Snyder*. Prancie (landecape and animal) 
Soufflot,'J. G. (church ofSt.GeneTiore aiPaiie) 
Spaendonck. Gerradran (flower) 
Strange. Robert 

Stnitt, Jooeph (an author and painter) 
Stuart, Jamee (author of the ** Aniiquiliee of 
Athene") .... 

Stuart, Gilbert (pupil of Benjamin Weet) 
Tenters, David, the elder (pupil of Rubene) 
Teniens David, the younger (pupil of Rubene) 
Thorwaltleen . - . - 

Timaiiihee (contemporary with Parrhaeius) 
Tintoretto (a Venetian— pupil of Titian) - 
Titian (the greateet painter of Venetian echool) 
Trumbull, John . - - • 

Vanbrufh, sir Jn. (Blenheim and Caatle BowMtd)Arehitect 
Vandervelde, William (marine and battle) • Painter 
Vandervolde, the younger • - Painter 

Vandervelde, Adnan - - - Landecape Painter 

Vanderwerf, Adrian ■ - - Hietoricat Painter 

Vandyke, sir Anthony (the greateet of portnit 



Architect 

Sculptor 

Painter 

Sculptor 

Engravtr 

JSntraver 

Painter 

Painter 

Architect 

Painter 

Engraver 

Patnter 

Architect 

Portrait 

Painter 

Painter 

Sculptor 

Painter 

Painter 

Painter 

Hietorieal Painter 



Portrait Painter 
Painter 
Architect 

Architect ^ Painter 
Engraver • 
Patnter 
Painter 

Hietorieal Painter 
Landecape Painter 



pamierii) 
Vannucchi, or Andrea del Sarto • 
Van Viteili, Louis, a Neapolitan 
Vaaari, Genrge (a binerapher of aitiate) • 
Vaai, Joseph, a deKien'er and - 
Velasquez, Jamee R. de Sylvia Y 
Vernel, Joseph . • - 

Vemei, llomee ... 

Ver Btyck C. • - - 

Verrocnio. Andrew (inventor of the method of 

taking tne features in a plaster mould) - JSkttlptor 

Veronese, Paul (we Caxliari) 

Vertue, Georee (300 plates) . - Engraver 

Vtmola, Jame^ (Capnirola palace and St Peter*e)ArrAtVee( 
Vinci, I.eoni»rdo da - - - Painter 

Vitruviu!«<temp. Angoetus) • • • Architect 

Volpato. John .... Engraver 
Vouet, Simon, founder of Fr. ach.(temp. Chaa. \.) Painter 
Wsilly, Charles de - • - Architect 

Warren, Charles ( perfeeter of engraving on efee/) Engraver 



West, Benjamin 

Wilkie, Dikvid ... 

Wilson, Richard ... 

Wnollet, William 

Wouvermans, Philip - - - 

Wren, Sir Christopher (St. Paurs, fte.) 

Wyatt, James (Pantheon, Kew Palace, Ac.) 

Zablia, Nicholae ... 



Painter 

Famiiiar Life Painter 

Landed^ Painter 

Engraver - 

Painter 

Architect 

Architect 

Architect 



Boaif. 

1483 
IGOS 
1783 
1746 
1731 
1614 
1796 
1S77 
1736 
1636 
1616 

16M 
1484 

1660 

17« 

1643 

0.460 

1740 

17i8 
1579 
1714 
1746 
1721 
1749 

ma 

1766 
\382 
1610 
1772 
. c. 4-30 
1612 
1460 
1756 
1672 
1610 
1633 
1639 
1664 

1998 
1489 
1700 
l.'il2 
1710 
1999 
1714 

1313 

1422 

16ft4 
1507 
1492 
I.C. 30 
1733 
]6ffi 
1729 

1738 
1785 
1713 
17X 
1620 
1632 
1743 
1674 



isao 

1647 
1792 
1816 
1912 
1673 
1827 
1640 
1783 
1684 
1670 

I77Q 
IS69 

1616 
1832 
1708 
0.353 
1824 
1791} 
1751 
167 
1781 

lets 

1722 

laifi 

178B 
18» 
1649 
1694 
1844 

ISM 

1679 

\H 

ir26 

1(93 

1707 

1672 

1713 

1641 
1530 
177^1 
1.'74 
17« 
1660 
1789 

1844 

14SS 

I7S6 
IS73 
1519 

in« 

1649 
1798 
lSi3 
1830 
IS41 
17H2 
1786 
1666 
ir23 
1813 
1760 
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VATioir. HAin Am rmoFBinov. bobk. bibd. 

Or. ZenxiiiAMlebntadaiictont • PetSnttr - B. o. 490 b. o. 400 

Ger. Zincke ... . Enamei Pwrtrtdt Pu. IBM 1787 

luL Zttccaro, or Zuccheio, Taddeo - PiunUr • 1669 1666 

ItaL Zttccaro, 01 ZoGcharo, FndsiigD Pmnter • • 1680 1610 

ItaL ZttccweUi • • • . Painttr - • 1710 178B 
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Huntlngtoti, D. 

General view of the fine 



W 
•6H94 




Huntington » D. * 

General view of the fine .6H94 
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NATIONAL SERIES 
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STANDARD S C IT L BOOKS. R^:?*'? 
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R. G-. pa?j::eti's school picadehs. 

Park«r'a I'L-sl— ?^(.c<nil— Tbii J— Fourth, aiKl iili<?iorical Reader. 
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OETHCGRAPHY AND GRAP-/TI^R. 

Wri'.'ht'-^ i^p-'Tin"' J1mp»;.— v. ri^M's .A:ifil\i,c:il (ii li!«.-_'.-:i;iliy.— Mar(1n*a Orthoe- ^0; {^'-yO'. 
[Ii"''.— NiMr'iiiiii"'* I'.-, 'mm i ^l■^l•^sl•^. — Clurk's Aiiuusis. — (jiurk'H Kiigiish C\,/ ^..^i/ 



Ciruruiuar taid Li^UioU'^'Cil (iiuil. 
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TLOC'JTIt >NAKY WCRKS. 

1, Norlhcnd'a [iilllo Sp.'nUcr.- r2. AnnMir.'ii Sp<-i:i< r.— 3. School Dialogues.— ^ 

4. Zuiin*^'' New Ajucricuu t^ucukiT. 

-7p'. W'.'C 

WILLARDS HHTOI^IES AND CHARTS. (.. /...,. 

f|;k.»nry of tlip I'lii'i-d S'!Pic"» (Iiirvi* fir,<1 Hisiiil'i.i— I 'iiUrrsnl History. — llWforJc ^''^ ''^ !^' 

(iiiuii'. — Aiioirnl, KiiL'ii'sii, aiul Aii.ci n":iii CliH.>in>jr;ii»ljL*r>5.— Ti-iiiplc orTililo. £'.' '■ ". 

vgt-:o. -w 

DAVIES' SYSTEM OF MATHEMATICS. ^o'' 'O' --fi)' 

. ■', Tnh!f-nrmU — Fifil [.j'-s ijis in XiKluncilc. - ScIl.'-vI AriUiiiH'iic. — Univpr^ity C .,i ^.,. 

•J,'- AriiliLrtif. — r.l'^Hi.l. r> \L'f!ir:;.— I.li r.rii: i'\ •.i'<>ni(lrv.--I'r.tclit'nl Miiili- ^'»j''-i'0- t^ 

/> (Mii:ilii'.<.-- I'.>nii'iiiir- . \ ,::cljr;i. i .i-:i ii. I •(•'•* (Irnmrlrv. -SiirV'-\ ui!^. — Amljii- Cv,- ^■jV 

G.'; oul ijcuiuciry. — ( :uculu?. — iJiicr'puvc tJeoijH.iiy. — ^liadrs, ^iuuluws, elc. p-t^.'l^: -.'3, 

■ ■• ■ V 1 ' V I , - . 1 / 
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PARKER'S SCHOOL PHILOSOPHIES. 
1. Juvenile Pliiiosophv. — ii. FirM I.c-mmis«. — 3. t=i'hool Coinpcudlum. 







iC. • • '. ; 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCES. y^; x-^r.,^. 

V i Clinmhors' Trf>n»iirT of KiKiw Icilu''".— <".:i'k*'* Hr;iv\!h.:,~R(»!d & Tftiii's CJirniin- i^is^: i. ' 

lin' nil tlM' (i'l(. !.<•>. — It.uiN'.fs M' <;li mh-», Oplics, and AftUuMoiuy. — iiilloiipio i;M,' ^ " : :,' 
ou Uuud-m»Uving. — (in gory's L"lnuii-iry. , ^-^ ti' P' 



PENMANSHIP AND BOOKKEEPING. 
Fullon t Eaf.Uii:iii'a ^yjstciu, wiUi the Chin>v'rupliic Giarts. 

MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS. 

KiiJ'j«lry> .Iiivcni''* Piioir.-- I\iiii:-li'\'!« Ynutie I.:iilie*' Tlnrp. — ?li«»rwoo<l's 
School i^uuK iiud llyajii ll>'wk. — >.iJihuih t^ciiool Ui;iu9. — The Oriok*. 

BROOKS' CLASSICS. 
Lal5n f-i'SPons, — CroL-k Lcssohb.— Cullcoiaiiea Ernni;elicft. — Ovid. 






\ . I - ■ » / 

(< ■.• . 

BOOKS or REFERENCE FOR TEACHERS. t^", ■!],~^, 

''':, Paef^N Tlicory MMil. Prni*' i'-o of T'':ti-iim_'.— Nh'.ii^iif d (III .Ann'ricim Fdiir-lion.-- >--^ 'ij' e, 

>> ■ hi' ri'rf|'if\ i!!.-'* ■■. !»'• : ifSMi lii'-i.; iii.'tis. — l.ir'i-.'d oi> Si-hi>r)l ArclHtictiin*. — nm- i' 

l^iviea' l.« i^.c and l.'imiy oi Aiu:iiuiii,.lic«. — U:.;in uu itiu Impruvt-uiuiil of Ihe ^O" CJ ©. 

nil lid. > . .1 > > ' 

V :" 0. .Cr. 



o - c -ca. .Q.-. v.- ... • . - _/. .V. - r/..^.- I.' I.: c •£. c. ,0; c - o. a. -.c 
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